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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Oushag (partial view) 
17° x 14’ circa 1890 


Aubusson (partial view) 


Savonnaire (partial view) 
22°5” x 16'7” circa 1860 


16’ x 12’9” circa 1840 
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Kerman (partial view) 
12’°6” x 12’ circa 1900 





Serapi (partial view) 
26’ x 15’ circa 1880 
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LETTERS: FROM PREAIBERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was enthralled with your June 1988 
issue on country houses—I couldn't 
put it down until I finished every 
story! The articles were about people 
whose works I love: John Mortimer, 
Beatrix Potter ... Thank you for the 
chance to share their private worlds. 
Doris Holloway Lowden 
La Canada, California 


Your June issue was the best! I appre- 
ciated reading and seeing how people 
such as Ken and Ida Manko (“Folk 
Art Idyll”) can create a house with 
love and taste instead of big money. 
While it’s fun to see how celebrities 
live, when houses are done with an 
unlimited budget, they do lack the 
spark of spontaneity. 
Eloise Jeffries 
Nashville, Tennessee 


I just want to thank you for including 
an article about Diana Phipps (“Ring- 
ing In the Old’) in your June issue. I 
appreciate the fact that she can “make 
do” with what is at hand, as I have 
had to do. I’m sure that the practical- 
ity of her decorating is a plus with 
many of us who want our houses to 
look their best. 
Ruth H. Gustafson 
North Platte, Nebraska 


Memories are warm, personal frag- 
ments of the heart not easily shared 
with the world. I’m grateful Mr. Von- 
negut (“The Lake,” June 1988) was 
willing to do so in such a delightful 
manner. Like him, I know that “no 
matter where I am, and even if I have 
no clear idea where I am, and no mat- 
ter how much trouble I may be in, I 
can achieve a blank and shining se- 
renity if only I can reach the very 
edge of a natural body of water. The 
very edge of anything from a rivulet 
to an ocean says to me: “Now you 
know where you are.’ ” 
Marie LaClave 
Clinton, Mississippi 


Thank you for “The Lake” by Kurt 
Vonnegut in your June issue. He has 
beautifully articulated the essence of 
my own early childhood years on 
Lake Maxinkuckee. I, too, hold dear 
the memories—of walking the shores 
of Maxinkuckee and playing in and 
on its waters—that bring the quiet 
strength and peace of “you will soon 
be home now.” 
Teeta Henderson MacNab 
Pleasanton, California 
While I admit to regularly reading 
your fine magazine for varied rea- 
sons, I must confess that humor was 
heretofore not one of them. How- 
ever, Carrie Fisher’s “The Insight 
Chaparral” (June 1988) was visually 
entertaining as well as funnybone 
stimulating. Bless late childhood. 
Randolph F. Guthrie 


Singapore | 


I enjoyed visiting Carrie Fisher’s | 
house in your June issue. It is quaint, | 


whimsical and charming. But the 


most wonderful thing akout it is that 


she is so happy there. 
Abby Katz 
Santa Barbara, California 


I was pleasantly surprised to see men- | 


tion of the Opinicon Resort Hotel and 
Chaffeys Locks in Margaret Atwood’s 
article (“Summers on Canada’s Ri- 
deau Canal,” June 1988). It brought 


back vivid pictures of my sister and | 


me running down the slopes of the 
resort grounds, ice cream cones in 
hand, to watch the yachts and distant 
ships on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Though we never stayed at the hotel | 


itself, we would motorboat there ev- 
ery evening for ice cream, returning 
across Lake Opinicon in time to 
watch the beautiful sunsets. It’s been 
ten years since I’ve returned there, 


but the wonderful memories remain. | 


Karen Uckert 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 
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Versatile, thin, elegant in 18 kt. gold. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. ce 


Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 


Also available in a combination of stainless steel and 18 kt. gold and all stainless steel. 


TOURNE 


Madison Avenue & 52nd Street, 500 Madison Avenue, NYC 10022 (212) 758-3265 

| Seventh Avenue & 34th Street, 200 W 34th Street, NYC 10001 (212) 563-6880 
Bonwit Teller, at Trump Tower (212) 593-3333 

Bal Harbour Shops, 9700 Collins Avenue, Bal Harbour. F! 33154 (305) 866-4312 

Outside NY toll free 1-800-223-1288 * Mail. phone orders and major credit cards welcome 





“I’M KEYED INTO THE CLASSICS” 


They've always been my forte. In shape, styling and design. For me, the classics are 
the finest ensembles for evening. They’re elegant, refined. From a store that’s always been 


an authority on the classics...Saks. It’s that black and white. 


From our Francesca of Damon collection, white silk crepe blouse, sizes 4 to 14. 
$245. (98-600) Soft silk crepe evening pant, sizes 4 to 14. $300. (98-601) For further 
information or to receive a complimentary copy of our new Resort folio, please call 
1-800-345-3454. We accept American Express, Diners Club, MasterCard and Visa. 
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More Than A Tradition 


A stunning ensemble, uniquely ours. . . black Tahitian mother-of-pearl 
surrounded by pavé diamonds. Set in 18kt. gold. 
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Last November we published one of our 
most exciting Collector's Editions to date 
—Inside New York. Your response was 
so great that next month Architectural 
Digest returns to the New York theme 
with an issue we think will create a com- 







parable stir. Among the highlights are Heywood Hale 
Broun’s tour of the legendary Carlyle hotel, the 
period fantasy of record producer Nile Rodgers, 
the residence of Robin Chandler Duke and Angier 





Biddle Duke, and a visit to Merce Cun- 
ningham and John Cage’s West Side loft. 
Manhattan's top designers are repre- 
sented, of course, as are some of today’s 
top literary talents. Perhaps the most 
surprising note in the New York issue 1s 





sounded by John Updike, whose comments on the city 
he moved away from in 1957 will either delight or 
dismay—depending on which side of the Hudson 


you call home. 


} ) 
laige Feete Editor-in-Chief 





Selwa Roosevelt 






Blair House 

Since 1824, Blair House has played a 
distinguished role as the president’s 
official guest quarters for foreign dig- 
nitaries. Today that role continues 
thanks to Chief of Protocol Selwa 
Roosevelt. As director of the house’s 
three-year renovation, Mrs. Roosevelt 
is quick to praise the generosity of the 
foundations, companies and individ- 
uals who have contributed to the 
project, as well as the tireless efforts of 
her able committee, which, under the 
leadership of Anne Armstrong, raised 
almost $5 million for the renovation, 
preservation and maintenance of Blair 
House. “While we don’t do the sub- 
stantive side of diplomacy,” says Selwa 
Roosevelt, “we very much affect how 
the substantive side goes.” Balancing 
history and aesthetics was no easy task, 
but designers Mario Buatta and Mark 
Hampton have imbued Blair House 
with a truly welcoming American 
spirit. President Roosevelt approved 


-the acquisition of the house in 1942, saying, “First, I am 
convinced that the government needs it and will continue 
to need it for the entertainment of distinguished visitors, 
and secondly because it has been listed by the Interior De- 

partment as an historic monument to be preserved for all 
time.” That could well be said today. See page 164. 
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DERRY MOORE 








Vicente Wolf 


Night and Day 

Bob Patino and Vicente Wolf are an ex- 
ceptionally active team. Their current 
projects include a Long Island beach 
house for which they’re designing ev- 
erything from the architecture to the 
accessories; a restaurant in Manhattan; 
a beach house in Montauk for them- 
selves, and a store on Madison Avenue. 
Wolf has just completed a loft space of 
his own in mid-Manhattan. “It’s very 
industrial and experimental,”” he 
says—“‘all the things I wanted to try 
out.” Patino serves on the board of di- 
rectors of the Twyla Tharp Dance 
Foundation, and the two designers are 
working on her New York apartment 


as well. Perhaps the demand for their work stems from 
their philosophy, which Wolf describes as a “‘Miesian at- 


tention to details.’ 





by , 


Viscount Cobham 


Viscountess Cobham 





’ See page 178. 


Seasons at Hagley Hall 

Hagley Hall in Worcestershire is an 
imposing eighteenth-century Palla- 
dian structure with many stately 
rooms. It is also home to Lord and 
Lady Cobham, who called on a long- 
time friend, designer Christopher 
Vane Percy, to help them redo it. “We 
wanted to keep the house,” says Lady 
Cobham, “and in order to do so, we 








continued on page 16L 
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Christopher Vane 
Percy 


PEOPLE SARE THE {Ssule 


continued from page 15 


decided to put it to work. If it had been 
in the middle of Scotland, we would 
have found a different solution,” she 
continues. “But our main asset-is being 
close to Birmingham, so the historic 
rooms can be used for private parties, 
weddings and business conferences. 
That affects everything we have done 
Lady Cobham adds. 
“For example, all the furniture will be 


to the house,” 


moved out if there is a dance or a dinner, so decoration 
must be concentrated on the walls or draperies. We can’t 
depend on subtle arrangements of little objects on tables; 
we need bolder efforts.”” See page 186. 


TONY SOLURI 


Dorothy Cherry 





TONY SOLURI 


Wendell Cherry 





An Illuminating Aesthetic 

“When we bought our Manhattan 
apartment,” says Dorothy Morton 
Cherry, who heads Cerise Interiors, 
“my husband told me to design a con- 
temporary background for an ever- 
changing collection—ours. With that 
in mind, I created sophisticated rooms 
with an emphasis on dramatic light- 
ing. I treated the furniture as art.’” On 
the other hand, for their residence in 
Louisville, Kentucky, she wanted a 
more comfortable, informal feeling. “I 
was in what I call my ‘New Orleans 
District’ phase,” she says. “I kept the 
colors softer, more neutral. Although I 
tried to preserve the historical integrity 


of the house, I purposely didn’t design the typical South- 
ern home with the all-American art and antiques. I 
blended in Continental and Oriental pieces to complement 
the art collection.” See page 194. 
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Scott Lamb 


Painterly Approach in 

Pacific Heights 

“IT love junk shops, and I guess I’m a 
collector,” says San Francisco interior 
designer Scott Lamb. His apartment in 
Pacific Heights boasts cantaloupe-col- 
ored walls, among other touches of 
whimsy. One of his favorite pieces is 
an Irish Regency serpent mirror. “I 


saw it in an antiques shop and it made me laugh,” he says. 
“T couldn’t stop thinking about it, so I went back and 
bought it.” Lamb also enjoys painting, whenever he has 
the time to devote to it. “My painting was a hobby that got 
out of hand,” he says. “I put it aside for a while, but now 
I’m back at it.” An exhibition of his still lifes—‘’They’re 
little sections of rooms, really” —is being planned for Sue 
Fisher King’s San Francisco shop. See page 204. 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ROODY MCDOWALL 


JOHN VAUGHAN 





Colombe Nicholas 





Leonard Rosenberg 


always look at each piece every day. Putting a work inva 
new place helps you focus on it anew.” See page 210. 





Rose Tarlow 


dealer Rose Tarlow someone who, like Walters her 
self, “has no problem making up her mind.” See page 222. 





Billy Al Bengston 


in 1966. Observers will be able to see his work at a travel 
ing retrospective that will be at California’s Oakland Mu 
seum through October 30, at the Los Angeles Count 
Museum of Art from November 30 to January 29 and i 
Honolulu from March 6 to April 30. See page 230. 
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A TriBeCa Composition 
“Space itself is a luxury—especially i 
Manhattan,” says art dealer Leonard 
Rosenberg. “So my wife, Colombe 
and I were especially fortunate to find 
our trilevel loft.” What was once ra 
space is now a family residence that’ 
also filled with contemporary art 
works by Bryan Hunt, David Hockne 
and others. Although the couple pur 
chased the loft in order to have enoug 
room to surround themselves with art 
they often lend their works, and wel 
coming back a favorite piece can be a 
occasion for rearranging the entire col 
lection. “When you have a lot of art,” 
notes Leonard Rosenberg, “you don’ 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Barbara Walters and Merv Adelson 
Before their 1986 nuptials, Barbara 
Walters and Merv Adelson were eac 
determined not to marry anyone i 
the entertainment world, but now the 
agree that shared interests have turned 
out to be a big plus in their marriage. 
“When I became fainthearted about 
taking a long trip to Italy and the So 
viet Union with Armand Hammer 
Merv insisted that I go as‘a professiona 
duty and opportunity,” says Barbara 
Walters. “Merv and the newsroom at 
ABC keep me humble.” And when the 
couple designed their house in Los An 
geles, they discovered in antiques 


Billy Al Bengston’s 
Hawaiian Idyll 

One of the first contemporary south 
ern California artists to gain nationa 
and international recognition, Bill 
Al Bengston has been identified wit 
Los Angeles since he exhibited his=™ 
“dentos”—paintings done in polyeste 
resin and lacquer on bent aluminum- 





continued on page 18 
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{ Gardens: Chatsworth Antonio Samaranch. But perhaps the project closest to hig 
The duchess of Devonshire, in June heart is his sixteenth-century masia, or farmhouse, on the 
c 1985, wrote of readying the great — coast of Catalonia north of Barcelona. If Pertegaz’s art col 
: house at Chatsworth for occupancy. In lection ranges from Roman sculpture fragments to con4 
; the process she discovered forgotten temporary works by Antoni Tapies and Galician sculptoy 
E household treasures that had been Acisclo, it’s all in keeping, he says, “with the expansive 
5 stored in attics and stables for genera- _ tradition of Mediterranean living.” See page 248. 
Duchess of tions. Now she tells of uncovering 
Devonshire other treasures at the great estate that Alliance Frangaise 


the sixteenth century: the rock gardens designed by Joseph 
Paxton in the 1840s. The rigors of bringing these Victorian 
splendors into our century have not dimmed her own en- 
thusiasm for gardening, which she says is “inborn. Comes 





has been in her husband's family since “T am a Francophile,” announces 
Kevin McNamara. “I spend a lot o 
time looking at French houses when} 
ever I can.” Some of the influences o 


5 his Long Island home are subtl 





PETER VITALE 


of living in the country.” See page 236. French—the proportions, for example 

Kevin McNamara Others, such as the reflecting pool, are 

Torre Sant Jaume overt nods to tradition. Like the cha 

Following in the elegant footsteps of — teau that inspired it, McNamara’s East Hampton house hag 

Cristobal Balenciaga, Manuel Pertegaz walls so thick that they render air-conditioning almost un 

: has been a mainstay of Spanish fashion necessary. To lay the stone, which was shipped fro 

2 7 design since the mid-1940s. Clients France, “the French even offered to send over a mason, bu 

g 6 of his couture house have included Kevin thought that was too ostentatious,” says his asso 

g ae Audrey Hepburn, Princess Sofia of — ciate, Christopher Norman. “Now,” notes McNamara, “ 

Manuel Pertegaz Greece, and the wife of International realize that having the expert in would have saved me a lot 
Olympic Committee president Juan of money.” See page 254.0 
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cere yourself surrounded by 15 acres of lush tropical gardens in s ShangriLa hotel 


the heart of the city. Imagine yourself experiencing standards of service 
and accommodation that have become legendary in the East. Imagine ; SINGAPORE 
yourself at the Shangri-La Singapore. One of the best hotels in the world. A SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
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SHANGRI-LA HOTEL, 22 ORANGE GROVE ROAD, SINGAPORE 1025. TEL: 737 3644. TELEX: 21505 SHANGLA RS. FAX: 733 7220/733 1029. 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL: USA & CANADA (800) 457 5050 
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TODAY, ONE WATCH REIGNS SUPREME. 








Royal Oak ultra-thin movement for ladies and men: in I8K gold (diamonds if the lady prefers), 
18K gold and steel or all steel. Royal Oak Perpetual Calendar, mechanically programmed to the year 2100. 


THE ROYAL OAK. 


As no other watch, it symbolizes the ex- 
clusivity of Audemars Piguet: an exclusivity 
dating back to 1875. 

Historic in concept, the inspiration for the 
Royal Oak stems from King Charles I] who 
took refuge in the hollow trunk of a magni- 
ficent oak. 

Historic in acceptance, the Royal Oak is 
internationally recognized in selective com- 
pany by only those familiar with its distincti- 
ve bezel, locked in by eight hexagonal bolts. 

Typically Swiss, the case and bracelet are 
brushed and buffed to a majestic satin finish; 


the movement is painstakingly adjusted, ob- 
served and readjusted, then patiently regu- 
lated in five different positions. 

No private kingdom should be without 
The Royal Oak; created by the master watch- 
makers at Audemars Piguet for both noble 
men and noble ladies. 


Audemars Piguet 


The most exclusive watch. 


Found only at the most exclusive jewelers. For catalog, send $5 to Audemars Piguet, 350 Fifth Avenue, NYC IOII8 
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Important seertert latrerrtatice 


The Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin N. 
ers Groves: Important French Furniture, Clocks, 

Objects of Art and Eastern Carpets Saturday, - 

October 15 at 2 p.m. — ' 


me Fine nee and Continental Furniture, Objects 
ee 8. ea and ‘Sculpture Saturday, October 
a. 65 at 10: cee 


Oe uctions to = ee at 502 Park Avenue, - : 7 
York, N.Y. 10022. Viewing begins October 8. ) 
aerioenttetnt contact Jean-Marie Van _ 
e lrea Fiuczynski at 212/546-1002. 
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Jeff Karges, President 





eWay Clarence House: Charlestar 





A love affair 
with nothing to hide. 


Thomas Wolfe said you can't go home again. 
I know that you can. 

I had left Evansville and the Karges family business of 
building furniture to become a psychotherapist. My wife 
Cheri and I were expecting our first baby. In my spare time, 
I refinished Karges furniture. It was the first time in years 
that I felt passionate about my work. 

And I realized | missed the wood. I went home for the wood. 





‘Today, | am president 
of Karges Furniture. My father Edwin, Jr., 
chairman of the board. My commitment to my father, 
my family and our employees is, in the tradition of my 
great grandfather Albert, to only create masterpieces, not 
mass produced pieces, and to maintain the 
Karges Furniture Company as a family owned and operated 
business. Because integrity and pride are as much an 
element of design for Karges by Hand as the delicate lines of 
the hand carver or the brush strokes of 
the hand painter. 


A love affair with wood and fabric. 





Karges Upholstery starts with Karges by Hand. Only then, 
after the craftsman’s hand and eye has built and 
finished his work does his hand and heart turn to the 
passion of fabric. Inside there is nothing to hide. The springs 
nestled snugly into hollows that will be their home for 
generations to come. The fabric cut and sewn as if for haute 
couture. Seams straight. Patterns matching. Pleats 
perfect. Tucks standing at graceful attention. Because we 
handle upholstery as we do the wood. With perfection. 

It is the only upholstered furniture on earth that 
rises to the occasion of Karges by Hand. 

Because it is Karges by Hand. 





KARGES 


at ON 
Karges Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6517, Evansville, Indiana 47719 + (800) 252-7437 


For your Karges brochure, please send $20 to Dept. AD-08. 
Available through your designer. 
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A family affair. 


These are the children of Karges. 
Chelsea, Caitlin and Michael. To them 
the table and chairs built by their 
father Jeff and grandfather Edwin, Jr. are a place to eat 
Wheaties. A home for a club house. And a grand habitat 
for tea parties and circuses. The legs of the 
meticulously hand carved Regency Pedestal ‘Table, 
delicately hand glazed and rubbed, are always, 
as Michael says, ” the lion's legs.” Chairs, hand carved in 
classic symmetry, are thrones for the dreamers who 
build castles that rise high to the sky, 


This is the passion of Karges by Hand. Hand made and 
hand carved works of art created by artisans for the 
wonderment and enjoyment of living. Real living, The 
passionate kind of living that surrounds itself with 
the footsteps of childhood. The barking of dogs. And the 
drips and spills of remarkable tea parties. This is a 
passion understood by the next generation of Karges. 
Because they know that the best part of living is 
loving. And that furniture that turns into a circus must be 
the most grand and remarkable furniture 
in the world. 


Karges by Hand. Beauty created to stand firm to the 
most liveable and passionate explorations of time. 


KARGES 


By HAND ———————- 


Karges Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6517, Evansville, Indiana 47719 + (800) 252-7437 


For your Karges brochure, please send $20 to Dept. AE-08. 
Available through your designer. 
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"WHEN I AM ASKED why I have moved 
to Florence, I reply that it is some- 
thing I had always intended to do. 

_ “Always” is an exaggeration. It is true 

_ that I had always wished to live in 
Italy, but my determination to live 
in Florence dates back only a quarter 
ef a century. Since after the war, | 
have spent two months (generally 
two torrid months) each year there. 

For a time I lived in a furnished 





iminent art historian Sir John Pope-Hennessy (above right, on his terrace with the Arno River 
Jind Il Duomo in the background) moved to Florence in 1986 after summering there for some 
"orty years. “Florence contains most of the works of art in which I am interested, and it has been, 
or a long time, a place I like to be.” asove: When Sir John first entered the apartment, he was 
leased to discover Neoclassical papier peint by Joseph Dufour lining the hallway. Francesco 
pibani’s Baptism of Christ, circa 1640, hangs above the early-17th-century Flemish cabinet. 


Moving to Florence 


apartment in the Via Romana over- 
looking the grand-ducal stables at the 
Pitti; then in one opposite the Pitti, 
with a view over the car park by day 
and the magical mass of the palace at 
night; and then in one in the street in 
which I live today, with the Via de’ 
Bardi to the south and a view over the 
river on the other side. This seemed 
to me an ideal combination, and 
when by good fortune an apartment 





@iieol SPEAKER: SIR JOHNePOPE-HENNESSY 


farther up the street became avail- 
able, in the Palazzo Canigiani (not the 
one with the courtyard attributed to 
Michelozzo but one immediately to 
its east, with a courtyard modified in 
the late eighteenth century), I seized 
on it immediately. 

I had a superstitious as well as a 
practical reason for doing so. My 
birthday falls on the feast of St. Lucy, 
December 13, and I would have a de- 





votion to St. Lucy even were that not 
so, for she is the patron of the organ 
by which I live, the eye. Adjacent to 
the Palazzo Canigiani is the church of 
Santa Lucia dei Magnoli—the church 
to which Benvenuto Cellini carried 
the offering of a golden eye when af- 
ter an accident that almost blinded 
him, his own sight was restored. 

The appearance of the apartment 
was frankly unpromising. It was in 
a filthy, unhygienic state, but it 
had well-proportioned, human-scale 
rooms. The apartment had other ad- 
vantages as well: a long L-shaped hall 
lined with Neoclassical papier peint 
by Joseph Dufour; a circular Neo- 
classical dining room with a coved 








continued on page 30 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS: 
FEW CARS HAVE THE SAME PRIORITIES. AND NONE 
PLACES SO MANY SO HIGH. 


A thousand names have briefly flashed across 
the automotive cosmos. The name of Mercedes- 
Benz has been shining bright- 
ly for slightly more than one 
hundred and two years. 

What has created the 
timeproof lustre of Mercedes- 
Benz is the engineering credo 
behind it: the best auto- 
mobile is the complete automo- 
bile—so pursue balance above 
all. Shun extremes. And place 
equal priority on every measur- 
able facet of automotive 
excellence. The sedans of the Mercedes-Benz 
S-Class exemplify this credo. 

Each is a big, spacious, limousine- 
| quiet sedan capable of serving as a mobile 
boardroom. Each is simultaneously a_ big, 
| quick, robust sedan capable of shrinking 500 
miles of European autoroute to a routine 
four-hour run. 

Each S-Class sedan balances plush 
riding ease with roadholding tenacity. Breath- 
}- taking acceleration with powerful, stable, ABS- 
augmented braking. And rigid structural solid- 
ity with burnished running smoothness. 

The priorities of highly innovative 
j technology never override the priority of high 


reliability. From the anti-corrosion wax injected 


1 © 1988 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J. 





deep into its body cavities, to as much as 34 
pounds of undercoating, to a robotically precise 
five-step painting process, 
every S-Class sedan is built to 
endure. In part by being built 
to a quality standard that 
. prompted one journal to ask, 
“How is it that Benzes fit 
together better than anything 
else in the world?” 
And balancing these 
basic automotive aims, a 
basic human aim: the well- 
being of the occupants. No 
S-Class engineering priority exceeds the pri- 
ority of safety. For example, the Supplemental 
Restraint System with its drivers-side air bag 
was pioneered in America in the sedans of the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class. 

You can choose from four S-Class 
sedans: the 560SEL and 420SEL V-8s, and the 
300SEL and new 300SE six-cylinder models. If 
your key priority is excellence in every way 
automotive excellence can be measured, call 
or visit your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer 
today. They will be pleased to arrange an S-Class 


test drive. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 
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ceiling; a pretty and reasonably 
capacious living room with a late- 
nineteenth-century silvered ceiling; 
and, projecting northward, a big 
room that could be filled with books, 
with one window looking over the 
river and the other facing the church 
of Santa Lucia. Best of all, a steep 
wooden staircase led up to a terrace 
the same size as the study beneath. 
Doing up the apartment was a 
long, complicated, mainly enjoyable 
operation. Money, of course, was a 
factor, and it seemed to me from the 
start that there were three areas on 
which to concentrate. The first area 
comprised the two living rooms, 
whose character would be deter- 
mined in great part by their curtains. 
(One can get curtains made in Flor- 
ence, but less expeditiously and less 
efficiently than in New York, and tor 
this I invoked the help of an old 
friend, Mark Hampton.) The second 
area was the dining room. It required 
a circular table, and shooting a bow at 
a venture, I asked a Florentine friend 
of mine, an antiques dealer, to find 
me one in porphyry. A long time 


Moving to Florence 
continued from page 2 


One used to be conscious of what 
Italian cities had in common. But once you 
have become a crypto-Florentine, outside Florence 
you feel more than a little displaced. 





ABOVE: An early-19th-century Tuscan table and a set of Genoese Biedermeier chairs were pur- 


chased in Florence by Sir John specifically for the circular, cove-ceilinged dining room. BELOW: 


In the living room, a Neapolitan cabinet, 


1650-1700, inherited from Sir John’s mother, 


bears drawer-front renderings of scenes from the Old Testament, after Raphael’s Logge in the 
Vatican, while balloon-draped French doors offer a partial view of Santa Croce beyond. 


elapsed and finally there appeared a 
circular porfiraccio table with a sturdy 
cherrywood base. In my dining room 
in New York (and for that matter in 
my dining room in London) guests 
were submitted to sitting on Renais- 
sance chairs of great discomfort, on 
which relaxation was impossible. In 
the new setting these would not do. 
I found a set of Genoese Bieder- 
meier chairs which had at least the 
merit of looking unlike any other 
chair I had seen before. The third area 
was the study, which now houses all 
my specialized art-historical books. 
The bookcases, as one would expect 
from bookcases designed and built in 
Florence, are dignified, spacious and 
impeccably well made. 


One of the pleasures of the move 
was the craftsmanship exhibited by 
every artisan who was’ employed. 
The painters had the critical acumen 
of painters in the fifteenth century. 
Was the yellow one had chosen not 
a little sharp? they asked. And sure 
enough it was. Beneath the dirty 
painted floor of the drawing room 
there proved to be well-preserved 
terra-cotta tiling, which was stripped 
of its accretions, and in the dining 
room and study there were patterned 
wood floors of excellent quality. 

Of the four bedrooms, I adapted 
one for my own use. It is the smallest 
but faces east. The pleasure of waking 
to the rising sun is very great. The 
other three face south, across the Via 


de’ Bardi to the garden at the edge of - 


Costa Scarpuccia, and one of them 
became an Office. 

After so many summers spent in 
Florence it should all have seemed 
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t seems almost unfair that Sheraton can boast not one 

but two of the finest hotels in Australia, one on the Gold 
Coast and the other at Port Douglas. 

The sophisticated Sheraton Mirage is the only five- 
star international hotel on the Gold Coast. Dual water 
frontages provide direct access to the white sands and 
rolling breakers of the Pacific Ocean and the still water 
playground of the Southport Broadwater. 

A classic, elegant and tranquil environment has been 
created through deliberate low-rise design and the incor- 
poration of open space, marble, glass, antiques and art 
objects. 

Aspectacular world offine restaurants, cocktail lounges 
and private bars has been created for the comfort and 
pleasure of guests, from the bestin fine dining at Horizons 
Restaurant to the daily Chefs Table and poolside 
refreshments. 

Alongside the swimming pool and lagoons that sur- 
round the hotel are magnificently landscaped gardens 
and walkways. 

The resort also has extensive recreational facilities. 
Sports Mirage comprises a fully equipped gymnasium, 
tennis courts, spa, saunas and fitness classes, as well as 
world class shopping and international restaurants in the 
Marina Mirage complex. 

Just north of Cairns on the coast of tropical North 
Queensland is one of the finest resort locations in the 
world: Four Mile Beach, Port Douglas. 

It is the closest point to the wonders of the Great 
Barrier Reef, the Daintree Rainforest and the Mossman 
Gorge -a fitting location for north Queensland’s only five- 
star hotel, the Sheraton Mirage Port Douglas. 

The contemporary low-rise design was inspired by 
traditional Queensland architecture, and the use of natu- 
ral light and space gives a feeling of peace and tranquility. 





The Mirage Port Douglas Resort was voted by the Queen- 
sland Tourist and Travel Corporation to be the best resort 
in Queensland for 1988 and also gained 2 additional 
awards for architecture and landscaping. 

Within the hotel, the ambience of the tropics is per- 
vasive. Outdoor and indoor dining are both elegant and 
casual. Fresh seafood features on the menu of the Mac- 
rossans Restaurant, or as an alternative there is the 
tantalising Chefs buffet and an open poolside barbecue. 

The resort is surrounded by five acres of salt-water 
lagoons suitable for swimming, as well as a magnificent 
freshwater pool. 

The Mirage Port Douglas Resort also features a huge 
recreational complex, the Mirage Country Club. The 
club boasts a gymnasium, sauna, floodlit tennis courts, a 
restaurant and (the resort’s pride and joy) an 18-hole 
championship golf course overlooking the Coral Sea and 
the surrounding mountains. 

Accommodation at the two hotels is of the highest 
international standard. Both have 300 rooms and suites of 
exceptional elegance, space and comfort, combining the 
luxuries of a personal butler service with “designer” 
amenities and a choice of idyllic views. 

Sheraton Mirage . . part of a superb new era in 
resort living. 
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SHERATON HOTELS 


he Sheraton Wentworth Sydney lies in the 

bustling city center. Its location makes it an ideal 
base for business travelers and tourists to Sydney: the 
Opera House, Botanical Gardens and the historic Rocks 
area are all within easy walking distance. 

Inside, however, the elegant atmosphere is a welcome 
relief from the frenzy of the city. The Garden Court 
Restaurant and Lounge on the fifth floor are a fine ex- 
ample of the relaxed atmosphere at the Sheraton Went- 
worth Sydney. 

Above the Garden Court, the upper floors rise 
skywards in a unique horseshoe shaped plan and a 24 
hour butler Service is provided to all rooms and suites. 
Non-smoking rooms and suites are also available as 
well as a Hospitality Lounge with shower facilities for 
independent travellers with early arrivals and late 
departures. 

The Garden Court overlooks a fountain which was 
built in 1736 and was originally located at Aramstone 
House in Hertfordshire, England. 

The cistern surrounding the fountain was built even 
earlier —- in 1721 — for watering horses and to provide 
a source of water in case of fire. The fountain itself was 
added towards the end of the 19th century. In the late 
1960s, Sir Hudson Fysh brought this unique symbol 
of old England to Australia especially for the Shera- 
ton Wentworth after he discovered the piece in a Lon- 
don antique shop. 

Like its Sydney counterpart, the Sheraton Brisbane 
Hotel and Towers has its own particular style. Situat- 
ed in the heart of Australia’s sunshine capital, it is built 
directly above Brisbane’s Central Railway Station 
amidst the downtown commercial and shopping dis- 
trict. It is also within walking distance of many of Bris- 
bane’s major attractions and is just 20 minutes’ drive 
from the city’s international airport. 





The stylish public areas and extensive function fa- 
cilities have established the Sheraton Brisbane Hotel 
and Towers as one of Queensland’s finest social and bus- 
iness accommodation centers. 

The hotel’s prodigious function floors have a simple 
glazed fenestration forming a dramatic backdrop for 
the historic restored Railway Building, overlooking An- 
zac Square park area. 

Guests who choose to stay in The Towers section of 
the Hotel enjoy personalized check in and check out 
on the 27th floor, including complimentary champagne 
on arrival. Towers services include a personalised bu- 
tler Service with complimentary packing and unpack- 
ing, valet pressing and shoeshine. Continental break- 
fast, served in the room or in the Towers Lounge is also 
included. Wake up calls include a coffee and tea serv- 
ice and complimentary newspaper in the room. 

Both hotels have an extensive range of delightful 
restaurants and bars. 
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HAYMAN ISLAND RESORT 
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ayman is a hotel with classic style and a re- 

laxed elegance. It has the feel of an intimate 
resort (total guest capacity is 500), yet it operates 
effortlessly as a grand hotel. This ambience was creat- 
ed through a balanced integration of classical inter- 
iors with the natural beauty of the gardens and sea. 
There is nothing garish about Hayman. Never rising 
higher than three storeys, the resort has been 
designed to capitalize on the spaciousness and natural 
beauty of its surroundings. 

Set on Hayman Island in Queensland’s glorious 
Whitsunday Passage, the resort is the natural base 
for travellers who want to visit the nearby Great Bar- 
rier Reef, or to go gamefishing, scuba diving, or sailing. 

But the resort is so seductive that even adventurous 
guests find themselves tempted just to lie by the vast 
lagoon-swimming pool sipping long, cool cocktails. 

For many guests, Hayman’s grounds alone are 
worth a visit to this five-star island resort. The 30 
acres immediately surrounding the resort buildings 
has been extensively landscaped, creating three con- 
trasting areas. Formal gardens surrounding the lob- 
by blossom with gardenias, azaleas, magnolia and 
osmanthus. Lush tropical plants surround the guest 
wings and a one-acre traditional Japanes garden com- 
pletes Hayman’s landscaping achievement. 

No expense has been spared to create a grand style, 
an elegant civilized haven reminicent of a stately resi- 
dence, rather than a hotel. The lobby and passages 
are furnished with porcelain vases and antiques, and 
the walls are adorned with original oils and water- 
colours from some of Australia’s finest artists. 

Itself a statement of style, sophistication, speed and 
efficiency, Hayman’s new cruiser, the Sun Paradise, 
allows quick access to the waters of the Whitsundays 





or the outer Barrier Reef. Sleek, powerful and surpris- 
ingly quiet, the Sun Paradise is equipped with the 
latest in marine technology, as well as magnificently 
appointed dining and cocktail lounges, bar, shower 
facilities and sundecks complete with jaccuzzi. 

Hayman has everything. Beautiful boutiques sell- 
ing the best of Australian and imported resort wear, 
topnotch entertainment from Australian and interna- 
tional stars, four tennis courts, a half court, a putting 
green, library, billiard room, a mini club for children; 
every need is met. 

Created with a true sense of style and casual 
elegance, the accommodation on Hayman ranges from 
twin and double rooms to suites and penthouses. All 
feature marble bathrooms, big fluffy bathrobes, lux- 
ury toiletries, personal safes, international direct dial 
telephones and videos. Hayman is so comfortably far 
from ‘civilisation’ that the resort provides its own 
television service — Channel Island — presenting pro- 
grams on fashion, sport, business and the arts. 

Hayman is Australia’s only five star island resort, 
a member of The Leading Hotels of the World, and 
is acknowledged as one of the world’s top ten resorts. 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


CONRAD INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL AND 
JUPITERS CASINO 





roadbeach Island in the heart of Queensland’s 

Gold Coast is a spectacular setting for the inter- 
national hotel resort comprising the Conrad Interna- 
tional Hotel and Jupiters Casino. 

It is set among 15 acres of landscaped gardens — the 
largest private landscaping program ever undertaken 
in Australia. Over 30,000 trees and shrubs were plant- 
ed, transforming the six hectare island into a lush 
parkland and recreation area with a Mediterranean 
style pool, fountains and waterfalls. 

The complex is managed by Conrad International 
Hotels, a subsidiary of Hilton Hotels USA, a name 
which has been synonymous with quality for some 65 
years. 

The Conrad International Hotel, with 622 guest 
rooms and suites, is Australia’s largest hotel. 

The major attraction is the electric atmosphere of 
Jupiter’s Casino, named after an Aboriginal youth 
from the Charters Towers district of Northern Queens- 
land who stumbled upon gold 100 years ago while 
searching for a wayward horse. 

The Casino is open 24 hours a day and has over 100 
gaming tables where guests can play roulette, black- 
jack, baccarat, craps, sic-bo and perhaps Australia’s 
favourite game, two-up. 

The design of the building has a sub-tropical accent: 
inside there is a light-filled atrium which links the 
Casino and the hotel. Lush plants grow in the foyer 
which is spacious and decorated in understated style. 
Set around the main entrance are boutiques selling 
everything from souvenirs to Cartier jewellery and 
designer clothing. 

Inside guests find restaurants to suit both tastes 
and budget, from the casual Garden Cafe to silver 
service dining at Nicholsons. 


The Conrad International, as well as being an ex- 
cellent tourist attraction, also caters to the business 
person. 

The Pavilion convention Centre is an integral part 
of the Hotel-Casino complex, although it is entirely 
self-sufficient. With a theater-style seating capacity 
of 2,300 it is Australia’s largest hotel convention 
center. \ 

Among the Conrad International’s other features 
are the 1,000 seat International Showroom which fre- 
quently stages its own productions, Fortunes (Jupiter’s 
nightclub), recreation facilities like the illuminated 
tennis courts, a heated swimming pool, spas, a health 
club and jogging track. 

Four Japanese guest co-ordinators are employed to 
look after the needs of the fast-growing Japanese 
tourist market. For non-English speaking northern 
visitors, Conrad staff members fluent in a wide var- 
iety of European languages are on call to act as 
interpreters. 

The Conrad International Hotel and Jupiter’s Casi- 
no strive to provide the ultimate in accommodation 
and succeed by providing the best of two worlds: a 
center of excitement and a haven of relaxation and 
quiet enjoyment. 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 





et in the city’s historic Treasury Building, the 

Inter-Continental Sydney combines the richness 
of Australia’s colonial heritage with the robust con- 
temporary architecture of a young nation. 

In keeping with the minimalist development plans 
for the heart of Sydney, the final design for the resto- 
ration of the magnificent 1851 Treasury Building on 
Macquarie Street called for a sensitive yet function- 
al approach to reconstruction. The addition of the tow- 
er wing along the Phillip Street frontage provided 28 
floors above and five floors below road level. 

Careful and painstaking restoration of the three 
storey 19th century Treasury building has created a 
sophisticated and elegant atmosphere for the hotel’s 
public rooms, while the tower block provides the 528 
guest rooms with spacious and modern features as 
well as spectacular views of Sydney Harbour and the 
Botanical Gardens. 

The focal point of the hotel, the Cortile, successful- 
ly bridges the old and the new. Its high vaulted ar- 
cades of sandstone soar to a domed skylight which 
floods the lobby with natural light. A striking Aus- 
tralian floral arrangement adds a relaxed courtyard 
atmosphere to the interior of the lobby and bar area, 
furnished in cane and leather. Serving some of the 
most innovative and indulgent cocktails in Sydney, 
this central lounge area becomes a crowded meeting 
place in the evenings and on Sundays, when people 
come to relax while a string quartet plays classical 
or baroque selections. 

One of the most spectacular of the twelve function 
rooms offered by the Inter-Continental Sydney is the 
Premier’s Room, which was used in the old days by 
the State Premier to meet with visiting Heads of 
State. The original cedar wood panelling and gold leaf 
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were carefully restored and repaired to recapture, as 
closely as possible, the dignified atmosphere of this 
first official office of the land. 

In the high-rise part of the hotel, guests can enjoy 
breathtaking views of the harbor and the gardens 
from the Top of the Treasury lounge, or work out in 
the fitness club and indoor swimming pool. On the 
ninth level, an Early Arrivals Lounge provides spe- 
cial facilities for guests checking in and out of the 
hotel. 

Guest rooms have been designed to reflect the dual 
themes of Australian colonial heritage and the coun- 
try’s vivid natural beauty. The motifs and colors re- 
create the atmosphere of a gracious 19th century Aus- 
tralian home. A clever mix of Australian furniture and 
traditional accessories, such as timber Venetian 
blinds, Oriental rugs and voluminous drapes, is seen 
throughout the public rooms. 

Business people and travelers make up much of the 
hotel’s clientele and the Inter-Continental Sydney has 
set aside eight business suites on the tenth floor to 
suit their long-term accommodation needs. Each suite 
consists of a bedroom and a living area where meet- 
ings can be hosted. 

This magnificent historic building, rather than be- 
coming a museum, has evolved into one of the city’s 
grandest attractions, which people visit both for pleas- 
ure and good service. 
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THE REGENT HOTELS 





SYDNEY 


ie 1788 Captain Arthur Phillip led a fleet of 11 
ships into a picturesque cove. Today, that cove is the 
center of one of the world’s great cities: Sydney. 

The Regent of Sydney rises just beyond Circular 
Quay, heart of the main harbor area. It is a hotel 
steeped in Australia’s own colorful history, for it is ada- 
cent to The Rocks district where many of the buildings 
from the colonial past still stand. 

In 1980, the foundation stone was laid in the same 
area that Captain Phillip and the voyagers of the First 
Fleet stepped ashore in 1788. Those early convicts must 
have dreamed of a better life in their new land, but 
they could hardly have imagined anything like The 
Regent rising in their footsteps. 

Though The Regent itself is only six years old, it has 
already won the Federal Government’s National 
Tourism Award for excellence and for its contribution 
to the development of Australian tourism in both 
local and overseas markets. It is rated by many inter- 
national guides, including Lord Lichfield’s ‘““Courvois- 
iers’ Book of the Best’, as Australia’s leading interna- 
tional hotel. Its guests range from international artists 
like Sophia Loren and Luciano Pavarotti to sporting 
heroes like tennis player John McEnroe and skipper 
of America’s Cup Winner Australia II, John Bertrand. 

The Regent’s list of features is no less impressive 
than the recognition it has received. It is the home of 
Kable’s Restaurant, featuring fine Australian cuisine, 
and the George Street Bar, both favorites with Sydney- 
Siders as well as visitors to the city. 

Legend has it that Henry Kable, after whom the 
restaurant was named, was the first person to set foot 
on Sydney Cove as he carried Captain Phillips onto 
shore. This link with Australian history is often rein- 
forced in the interior design of the Hotel. 





The Hotel has 620 rooms and suites and a sophisti- 
cated decor, combining motifs from Australia’s heritage 
with international elegance and appeal, and featuring 
many beautiful artworks depicting the outback scenery 
of Australia. 

With the philosophy ‘The Best Must Continue To 
Get Better’, The Regent of Sydney is continually en- 
hancing its physical product. A richer stated elegance 
is evolving, with colors and textures reflecting the 
warmth of Australia. Luxurious new features in the 
guest rooms complement elegant function rooms and 
a wide range of guest services. 

Its sister Hotel is The Regent of Melbourne, which 
occupies the upper 15 levels of a 50-storey skyscraper 
designed by architect IM Pei, which forms the eastern 
tower of the futuristic Collins Place complex. 

All 311 guest rooms and 52 suites have floor to ceil- 
ing windows providing spectacular views of the city. 
Guests can enjoy fine dining in Le Restaurant, or re- 
lax in the Piano Bar and Atrium Lounge, with excel- 
lent meals offered throughout the day in Cafe La. 

The Regent of Melbourne has superb convention and 
banquet facilities for those who mix business with 
pleasure, and a new health center for people who like 
to put a little effort into relaxing. 
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THE WINDSOR HOTEL 





ustralia’s only grand hotel is The Windsor in 

Melbourne. Over 100 years old, the Windsor is 
a fine example of Victorian architecture, and is a Na- 
tional Trust classified building. It has recently been 
totally refurbished to bring its amenities right up to 
date, while retaining its Victorian splendor. 

The Grand Hotel, as it was originally known, was 
the dream of shipping magnate George Nipper. 
Designed by architect George Webb, who graced it 
with chandeliers and staircases from England, The 
Grand opened in 1883. Three years later, The Grand 
was bought by the Honourable James Munro, later 
to become the Premier of Victoria. He doubled the size 
of the building and installed all the latest amenities 
such as hot and cold water, electric lights and eleva- 
tors. However, its liquor license was burnt and so The 
Grand became a temperance coffee palace until the 
license was regained in the 1890s. 

The Grand changed its name to The Windsor in the 
1920s, after a visit by the Duke of Windsor who was 
Prince of Wales at that time. However, the grand tra- 
dition lived on as The Windsor continued to provide 
the best in style, service and cuisine. 

Nearly 100 years after its opening, The Windsor has 
been totally renovated at a cost of $14 million, to 
return it to its original elegance and splendor. 

Oberoi Hotels International employed a number of 
professionals with experience of Victorian architec- 
ture to carry out the restoration and restore the at- 
mosphere of the 1880s. Original photographs and 
documents were studied and paint samples analyzed. 
The tiles on the grand staircase, which had been hid- 
den for over 60 years, were restored and all the rooms 
completely renovated. 

Some of the best examples of the renovation work 
are to be found in the Grand Dining Room which is 
elegantly decorated with stained glass, leather fur- 
niture, gold leaf, crystal and silver. The original domed 
skylights have been restored and reglazed with 
stained glass and new chandeliers were commissioned. 
Evenings in this dining room are very formal with sil- 


ver service and traditional menus, including game in 
the winter months. 

The famous Windsor Lounge has the atmosphere 
of a club with its deep button leather Chesterfield 
Suites, and The Cricketers Bar is a regular watering 
hole for politicians, journalists and theater celebrities. 

The Windsor has 170 rooms and 20 suites, each a 
blend of traditional luxury and modern convenience. 
The Victorian suites are superbly furnished with an- 
tiques, deep pile Axminster carpets and marble fire- 
places. Each has a sitting room and private dining 
room which can accommodate up to eight people for 
a formal dinner or up to thirty for a cocktail party. 

Just in the last two years a further $5 million has 
been invested in updating the computer reservation 
service and matching it with the latest PABX tele- 
phone system. At the same time, major renovations 
of the Grill Restaurant have made it into a new lead- 
er in chargrill steaks and seafood. Bathrooms - all 
still with full bath and shower — have been fashioned 
in marble with all new fixtures and fittings. Guest 
rooms now have remote-controlled televisions with ac- 
cess to an in-house video system. 

The hotel is also ideal for conferences, offering the 
very latest in audio-visual aids and a conference 
secretarial service. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of The 
Windsor is its location in the heart of Melbourne. For 
those whose stay coincides with the test matches, the 
hotel is a pleasant walk from the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. Sophisticated shopping is just around the 
corner in Collins Street which offers a mixture of ele- 
gant boutiques and department stores. Many of Mel- 
bourne’s excellent restaurants and theaters are just 
a stone’s throw away. 
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BURSWOOD RESORT 
HOTEL AND CASINO 
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n late 1987 the Perth skyline changed to accom- 

modate an exotic new creation - the Burswood Resort 
Hotel and Casino. 

As the elegant hub of the Burswood Resort Hotel and 
Casino complex, the five-star Burswood Hotel embraces 
the elegance and opulence of the world’s finest hotels. 

Arguably the hotel’s most striking feature is the 500 
tonne reflective glass roof rising above a lobby filled with 
greenery and decorated with Japanese style sunshades. 

Burswood is not just a hotel, but an entire nexus of 
convention centres, casino and golf course all set in pic- 
turesque surroundings overlooking the Swan River. It is 
perfectly situated just three minutes from the vibrant and 
cosmopolitan city of Perth, Australia’s western gateway. 

From the unsurpassed luxury of the Presidental Suite 
to the exclusive appointments of the River Suites, the 
417 rooms and suites of the Burswood Hotel offer 
breathtaking views of Perth and its shimmering river. 

The Presidential Suite has two bedrooms and two 
bathrooms, a sauna, spa, boardroom, dining area and 
bar. The panoramic view of the Swan River and Perth 
skyline are magnificent. 

Throughout the Resort, guests can enjoy warm 
Western Australian hospitality in six restaurants and four 
intimate bars. Three of the restaurants — the Garden Ter- 
race, the Atrium Buffet and the Windows dining room 
— all serve exquisite cuisine and some of the world’s finest 
vintage wines. Renowned for its sophisticated ambience 
and captivating views, the Windows restaurant was 
awarded the coveted Gold Plate Award in 1988. 

And when the time comes to take to the great outdoors, 
the temptation to stroll, cycle or jog the Swan River path- 
ways is irresistable. The more energetic can also play a 





set of tennis, a round of golf, or work out in the fully- 
equipped gymnasium, following up with a leisurely swim 
in the free-form tropical pool. 

The self-contained Burswood Convention Center is the 
convention capital of Australia. With a magnificent ball- 
room, meeting rooms and display areas the convention 
center is another of the resort’s outstanding facilities 
where business and pleasure perfectly complement each 
other. 

The Casino is probably the greatest single attraction 
at the Burswood Resort. It is a huge area on a single lev- 
el with several bars and lounge areas. There are numer- 
ous gaming tables where visitors can play anything from 
roulette and blackjack to two-up twenty-four hours a day. 

In the Casino’s exclusive International Room, guests 
experience the refined elegance of Australia’s largest pri- 
vate gaming facility. 

Burswood Resort Hotel and Casino is one of the 
world’s most exciting resorts in one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities. 
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Woolloomooloo Bay. If you can say it, a business meeting after a 
walkabout along its shore ought to be a piece of cake. It helped that she 
arrived in town alert and refreshed, thanks to United. 

To Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland as well, United provides the 
best in international travel. Including generous Mileage Plus bonuses, 
and, for First Class passengers, our exclusive Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you the service you deserve. 

Come fly the friendly skies. 
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Australia 


as-i988 SUIfing can be found along the 
Australian coast. The perfect wave, 
however, is miles from any ocean. 

Western Australia’s Wave Rock 

swells to 45 feet and has been form- 
ing its curl for 2.7 billion years. Like 
so much else about the Land of 
Wonder, it remains mysterious and 
eternal. 


Where The Real Waves Are. 


The oceanic beauty of Western 


’ Australia offers sharp contrast to 


the undersea riches found on the 


: Great Barrier Reef. 


Nurtured over geologic spans 
of time, the 1200-mile long Reef 
is home to 400 species of coral, 
1500 species of fish and an infinite 
number of emotions that only 
mysterious beauty such as Aus- 
tralia’s can evoke. 





All That Water 
Can Make You Thirsty. 


Snorkle or skin dive the Reef, 
explore a few of its 500 islands —like 
Lizard or Heron—and you can work 
up a demanding thirst. Usually for 
something dry. 

In that case, we recommend a 
day in the Barossa Valley. It produces 
more award-winning vintages than 
any other region in Australia. 

A little over an hour’s drive 
north of Adelaide, the Barossa is a 
short, narrow valley with some 40 
wineries. It’s there you'll taste the 
unmistakable German influence, 
both in the excellent food and the 


Found all over Australia, from 
just outside cities to deep inside the 
Outback, host farms are a great way 
to get acquainted with our land. 

You'll get country cooking at its 
best. And though you're not required 
to, you might even lend a hand at 
some chores, an eternal necessity 
on any farm. 


Come And Say G'day. 


The need for information also 
seems eternal. So get our free Aussie 
Holiday Book. Call 1-800-445-3000 
and ask for Dept. AD10. 

Which should leave 
you with one last thing to 
catch. The next flight 





quality of the wine. Daeeeiee Z sey 
Farm Yourself Out. (A oan 
To taste all the complexity LN st A 
of Australia, though, you should LA U te a 
experience a farm stay. The Wonder Down Under. 
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A Stiffel lamp. The heart of a well-loved room. 


A Stiffel lamp does more than highlight an area. It GAMO 
FUL Le Ae LUO RL Rete 


Stiffel. 


Style: 7145-V Height: 2112 inches Stiffel showrooms: Dallas, TX; High Point, NC: New York, NY © 1988 The Stiffel Company 




















Exclusive 
textiles from our | 


Design Studio— 





our fine custom 





workshop— 


‘TOGETHER. 


producing quality 








coverings. 


An original 





source of finished 
products for the 
finest shops. 
| By appointment only | 


PILLOW PRODUCTION 
INTERNATIONAL 


61 Hurd Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06604 
203-384-8618 
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familiar, but it did not. There is a vast 
difference between visiting places 
and living in them. When I was here 
working, I hardly ever went to shops, 
save for the pharmacy and the 
bookshops in Via Tornabuoni. But as 
soon as one bought bathroom fittings 
and light fixtures and tables and beds, 
one entered a new world. Under al- 
most every palace there was a small 
shopwindow, and if one went inside 
one discovered behind it room after 
room with chandeliers hanging from 
the ceiling and piled-up furniture. 
The light fixtures were mainly mod- 
ern, but in the shops themselves you 
had the sense that if you bumped into 
Mrs. Trollope or Mrs. Browning or 
George Eliot you would feel no sur- 
prise. These shops formed a civic in- 
frastructure of which I had been 
wholly unaware. 

Another thing I discovered is how 
life in Italy has been slowed down by 
the computer. When you go to the 
telephone company to secure a tele- 
phone, you find rows of helpful mid- 


culty hearing it, but there at least it is. 
Another difference is more funda-} 
mental: that the basis of life in Italy is) 
not the nation but the historic unit of | 
the city. This must be generally true. I 
am tempted indeed to write a history | 
of Italian art which does not use the | 
adjective Italian or the name Italy. | 
One result of life in Florence is that 
when you visit other cities—large cit- 
ies like Bologna and Padua or small 
ones like Faenza and Gubbio and 
Lucca—you are conscious of how dif- 
ferent they are from one another. 
One used to be conscious mainly of 
what they had in common. But once 
you have become a crypto-Floren- 
tine, outside Florence you feel more 
than a little displaced. 
In the past I have always been puz- 
zled by the preoccupation of Floren- 
tine students with the Florence of the 
Medici grand dukes, at the expense of 
the republican Florence that preceded 





it. But as the statue of Cosimo I in the | 


Piazza della Signoria shows all too 


clearly—with its scenes of the con- | 


After ten years in New York 
one’s eyes are starved, not for works of 
art, of which one saw if anything too 
many, but for the natural world. 





dle-aged ladies sitting at computers 
they do not fully understand. If you 
have the good luck to find a sub- 
scriber with a superfluous number, 
they will reallocate it. But a telephone 
number is of little use without a 
telephone. At first I supposed that, 
as in New York or London, high-level 
pressure would do the trick. Not a bit 
of it. I got a telephone only when I 
mentioned my predicament to a 
painter friend who in turn had a 
friend who was employed by the 
company. The next day the telephone 
turned up. It sits rather inconve- 
niently in the hall, and I have diffi- 


quest of Siena and the creation of 
the grand duchy of Tuscany—this 
nostalgia has historical roots. 

The prevailing campanilismo is re- 
flected in the local press. You read La 
Nazione at breakfast, but it tells you 
little more than that another child has 
fallen from another window, that an- 
other opera singer has announced her 
pregnancy, and which football teams 
from the immediate neighborhood 


have won or lost over the weekend. . 


Only when you open La Repubblica 


do you learn about the presidential . 


primaries, the state of the stock mar- 
ket or the situation in the Gulf. In the 
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SINCE 1735 THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
mM IOUART Z BLANCPAIN WATCH. AND THERE NEVER WILL BE. 


“the minute repeater” 


More than 10,000 hours to develop this 
masterpiece. A work of art which, when 
desired, chimes the hour, quarter hour 
and minute. It represents the ultimate 
achievement in traditional watchmaking 
art. 


1735 


BLANCPAIN 


Informations by 
BLANCPAIN SA - CH-1348 Le Brassus — Switzerland 
Tx 459 420 Tel. 01041 -21 845 40 92 


Each watch is still made by one watch- 
maker from beginning to end. Made by 
hand, numbered and signed. Not more 
than thirty such watches from the oldest 
watch brand in Switzerland leave the 
workshop every year. 
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PANNONIA GALLERIES 


DT ak OLEATE RY 


21 East 82nd St., New York, N.Y. 10028 
(212) 628-1168 











GASTON DE LATOUCHE 
~ (French 1854-1913) 
L’Intrigue Nocturne 

Oil on canvas, 82 x 89 inches 
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SIMPLY WORKS OF ART... 


Offerings from Our Superlative 
Collections of Extraordinary 
Antique Furnishings and 
Decorations. 

We invite you to visit our 
Galleries. Inquiries welcome. 








‘ 3636 MAPLE AVENUE LOYD: PAXTON 





DALLAS « (214) 521-1521 


WORKS OF ART 
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| aggregate, in combination with the 
| most expensive and inefficient postal 
service in the whole of Europe (air- 
mail letters to the United States take 
longer than they did by sea before 
the war), this builds up to a sense 
of being insulated against reality. 
There is a concomitant factor in 
this insulation, in that the pleasures 
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of life in Florence are so great. In my 
case part of the pleasure is profes- 
sional. From my terrace I look across 
the river at almost all the buildings 
with which, at one time or another, I 
have been concerned. To the right is 
Santa Croce, with its hideous white- 
marble fagade tacked on to its west 
front. Opposite is the top of the Badia 
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Florida Tile sets the mood. Naturally. | 





























































and the tower of the Bargello, and to 
the left again the cupola of the Cathe-| 
dral and the Campanile and the hulk} 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. A little farther 
on is the arcade of the Uffizi, and be- 
yond it, if you crane your neck, one 
end of the Ponte Vecchio. Turning 
right round, you see San Miniato sit- 
ting on its hill. 

Everything that you require lies 
close at hand. What lies beyond is 
unpredictable. On clear days one 
looks along the river in the direction 
of Pontassieve toward Vallombrosa 
and across the river to Fiesole, with 
Montebeni to its left. Always one is 
conscious of topography, the curve of 
protective hills that saved Florence in 
the early fifteenth century from so 
many vicissitudes. Never before have 
| lived beside a river, and the Arno at 
close quarters, sluggish as it may 
seem in summer, is powerful and re- 
calcitrant. With a few days of heavy 
rain it reaches, as it did last Decem- 
ber, a state of pre-allarme, and trau- 
matic memories of the flood of 1966. 
come to mind. So strong is its identity 
that one believes (as I have personally 
not done with any other river) in the 
sixteenth-century imagery of propi- 
tiatory river gods. 

After ten years in New York one’s 
eyes are starved, not for works of art, 
of which one saw if anything too 
many, but for the natural world. I un- 
derstand why people in an urban set- 
ting are prepared to spend large sums 
procuring the vicarious experience of 
nature that Monet’s poplars or hay- 
stacks or water lilies can be relied 
on to supply. But if you have been 
trained to look—I was trained myself 
in a conventional nineteenth-century 
fashion, looking at shells and insects 
before I was allowed to look at works 
of art—there is something synthetic 
and dissatisfying about this kind of 
response. One wants to see the world 
not through the drowsy eyes of some. 
past painter, but through one’s own. 

In London [| had two gardens. Even . 
though they were quite small, they 
were invaluable, partly for practical 
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Brounschwic ¢ Fils 


75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, NewYork 10603 Through architects and interior designer oe 
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aker Furniture draws from Italy 's richest historical periods—the 


Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo and Neo-classic—for its new Northern 


Italian Collection. In an inspired mix of styles, the collection d ispla ys 


both the region’ | di hi 
oth the region s passion for complex form and its sense of whimsy 


m desig n. Offerings showcase Baker craftsma nship in elaborate ca rving, 


the contrasting use of veneers, and artist-signed painting on cabinetry. 
Each selection mirrors the spirit and bravado of the Italian character. 





PeDUUAI ELLIE aC epereC eter ere: 


© 














Baker’s Northern Italian Collection may 
be seen in any of the showrooms listed 
below through your interior designer or 
architect. You may send $8.00 for a 
color catalogue to Baker Furniture, Dept. 
595, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. Show- 
rooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, 
Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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KNAPP & TUBBS 
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reasons—if you deal with works 
art it is important to have some § 
means of getting your hands dirty in 
a clean way—and partly because 
when you are talking about organic 
growth in artists’ styles it is useful to 
be in contact with things that really 
grow. How much I missed gardening 
while I was in New York I did not 
realize until I arrived in Florence, 
where gardenias and hibiscus (the 
double sort, not that ugly single 
mauve one) and cistus and camellias 
and cassias and plumbago grow quite 
easily, and where, in terra-cotta pots, 
not beds, one can reestablish contact 
with the mystery that goes on be- 
neath the surface of the earth. If you 
are a person for whom nature means 
Central Park, it stands to reason that 
you cannot look. In Florence the re- 
wards of looking are spectacular. 

The light on the buildings across 
the river changes constantly, and at 
almost any time of year, save the high 
summer, it can give them a tone of 
Cuyp-like warmth. Nothing, to the: 
best of my belief, has been written on 
the depiction of the sky in Tuscan art. 
After rain the sky lights up like a tan- 
gerine, but never from the generality 
of painters would one guess that this 
is so. Only for a brief moment in the 
second quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did Masaccio, in the predella of 
the Pisa altarpiece, and Sassetta, in 
the predella of the Madonna of the 
Snow, and the Osservanza Master, in 
a mysterious scene from the life of St. 
Anthony the Abbot, recognize the ex- 
istence of this phenomenon. Other- 
wise the skies in Florentine paint- 
ing are not based on observation, 
save where, as in Botticelli’s Mystic 
Crucifixion, the turbulence of nature 
is put to admonitory or didactic use. 

When the sun sets—it has just set 
now—the lights come up on the 
Lungarno and sparkle in reflection 
on the river, and if you learn to ig- - 
nore the lines of commuting motor- 
cars (as the Japanese have learned - 
to ignore the pylons in a landscape) 
you are transported to the tranquil 
Florence of the nineteenth century. 0 





SOMETIMES EINSTEIN MOOMIY CAN BE 
RATHER VICTORIAN. 


That doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. 

In fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our wild 
inglish roses. ) 

And we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s made 
¥f 100% wool.) 

We can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above again. 
Note the way the ribbons play ring-around-the-roses.) Note 
oo the shades of pink and white, green and blue that don’t 
*xactly blend into the dark green background. Also available 
na deep black background. 

All of which makes this Victorian carpet so versatile, 


it goes well with furniture of all Ages. 

And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it’ll retain its 
appearance for many ages to come. 

So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you’ll find that in 
addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rather 
berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. 

Even straightlaced. 


Einstein Moomyy 
The Carpet Department Store _ 


v York, Whippany and Lawrenceville Stores open Sunday Noon-SPM We ship anywhere in the U.S. *Padding and installation not included 
YEW YORK: 150 EAST S8TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES.) (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-SPM 


W JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 | 201) 265-1100. N. PLAINF , 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE 


(ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700 


-N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-5PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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To the trade only 
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TABLE: George II Le : BOOKCASE: Re- 
carved walnut Kz = gency ebonized 
center table, and painted secre- 
circa 1760 taire with fitted 
satinwood interior, 
circa 1820 
ACCESSORIES: 
Collection of de- 
calcomania vases CHAIR: Fine 
from the Collec- George Ill carved 
tor’s Gallery at mahogany ber- 


Kentshire gere, circa 1800 
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America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 


2 
| @Kentshire 
; 37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 










In 1860, quite without realizing it, Sanderson created the English look. 
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What others strive so strenuously to achieve today came _ of Sanderson. eT TA ACO Ca Cllr aceite 

| naturally to us over a century ago. Those garden chintzes, Pe SOUL Au muro emi ney | 

_ those aristocratic damasks and authentic William Morris a@i2", England. So if you wish to recreate the true English look, 
Y look to Arthur Sanderson & Sons. Where it all began. 
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: Oya & ee DY) Tete 979 Third Ave., New York City Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 
Through ene Designers and Architects. 





; CONST TH ly eae D.C.: Marion Kent * Boston: Walls Unlimited « Chicago/Minneapolis: Holly Hunt 
Bor Gerald Hargett * Dania: Bill Nessen, Inc. * Los Angeles/Laguna Niguel: J. Robert Scott * Portland: RR aes 
; San Francisco/Denver: Shears c% Window * Seattle: Collins & Draheim 
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ETERNA 


THE 1946 CLASSIC... P eectentice in a special limited-edition 
series, the solid 18Kigold case is water-resistant to a depth of 100 ft. 
An outcurved, scratch-resistant Sapphire crystal protects its dial and 
self winding mechanical movement. As real as the original Eterna 
Chrono-matic of 1946. an anprvipua NUMBERED LIMITED EDITION. 


ITIS TIME... ITIS ETERNA 


7 (CaN aWazelsie 
| a, BAL HARBOUR 
| GENEVA 


Madison Avenue & 52nd Street, Cooly ieoa Vann NYC 10022 (212) 758-3265. 
Seventh Avenue & 34th Street, 200 W. 34th Street, NYC 10001. 
Bonwit Teller, at Trump Tower, New York, NY. 
Bal Harbour Shops, 9700 Collins NESW ea Pinter ame ies 
Outside NY toll free 1-800-223-1288 * Mail, phone orders and major credit cards welcome. 






































MONDRIAN: a modern classi¢’combines.a white-on-white 
high gloss finish with smooth, geometric hafmony. 
In-white, gray or green. 


Ever get the feeling something’s 
about to happen? 


Something new. Important. And exciting. 
Something that will change the way we see things. 
Forever. 


Today is one of those days. 


The Ferretti feeling. Being in a truly European 
environment and it’s yours. Where everything is bright, 
clean and open. Timeless, durable, and quiet, but firm 
and strong. A flawless combination of natural elements 
and modern technology. 





With names reminiscent of art and music; Tiffany, 
Acque, Oasi, Nuvole, Cocktail and Mondrian. And 
marble-like surfaces possessing nearly indestructible 
strength and beauty, called Infinito. All the elements 
that for years have turned mere dreams into 
breathtaking realities. 


If thoughts of a new kitchen, of genuine Italian 
craftsmanship and design excite you, then you have a 
choice. Call your qualified interior designer and tell 
them you have the Ferretti feeling. Or call toll-free 
at 1-800-444-4859 for more information. 


Main Showroom: 200 N. Robertson Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, California 90211 + (213) 271-4545 


When it feels real, it’s Ferretti. 


Kitchen Cabinets 


© 1988 FERRETTI U.S.A. CO 
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Madoura, Limoges by HAVILAND. 5 piece place setting, 300. 


“FABLED LANDS; a special Fall exhibition at Gump's, San Francisco. September 26 through October 29. 


SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLS DALLAS HOUSTON 
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The Hyatt Re: 
The most spectact 


There are certain places where nature _ the efforts of man and nature been in closeyis 
exceeds the expectations of everyonebutits harmony. 

creator. Here on the famed Kohala Coast 0 

And there are certain times when the Big Island of Hawaii, we’ve created a fhin 

people with inspiration and vision are able — te igislandofHawai  Tesortunlike anything youme: 

Kauai Oahu Molokai Mau * CVGESECI il 

gh i j Spectacular archite® 


Z o ture is set among beautifuffy 
to achieve unparalleled results. =a ae canals and walkways. 
The Hyatt Regency Waikoloaisin Water launches fertfil 


sucha place, at suchatime. And rarely have — you from place to place alongside bamboo ji 
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fests and Japanese sculpted gardens “~¥e «> scope of your imagination. 
ed,with Pacific art treasures. Si It’s a world removed from 

fl There is even a private Orns “y «=> everything that’s ordinary about life. 
soon where you can swim with , | And almost certainly, it will be the most 

me dolphins. And as you ab exotic, most pleasurable adventure you ever 
ightexpect,theopportun- ©. & undertake. 

(eS for sportare unrivaled ~—soaig i @ So. 

| ywhere in the world. 





Fantasies come to life, the senses are 
dulged, passions are requited, and the 7 a aio 
irsuit of happiness is limited only by the Waikoloa, [he Big Island of Hawaii. 


Opening September 1988. 





Feel the Hyatt Touch on your next vacation. For reservations or more information about Hyatt Resorts Worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-228-9000. 
Hyatt Resorts Worldwide encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate companies — Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International Corp 
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ANY WHERE! 
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TION OF RUSSIAN LYNX AVAILABL 
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LARGEST SELEC 


THE 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


LMS 


150 South Rodeo Drive | Beverly Hills, California 90212 () Telephone 213/273-5262 


BEVERLY HILLS 4 
FUR COLLECTION 
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Sometimes the ultimate luxut 
are the simplest. Like swimmi 
in a pool reserved for a select 
few. Without any distractions 

Now imagine room servic 
day or night. An ocean-side 
fitness club. And a concierge 
to assist you. : 

That's why the new Ali’ 
Tower at the Hilton Hawaiian 
Village is the most luxurious 
hotel on the sands of Waikiki 

Call your travel consultant 
or 1-800-HILTONS today. 


cin 


ALI'T TOWER 


Hilton Hawaiian Village 


Thtrod ucing 
the new Soleil 360 
— custom-designed, 
up, down, swivels le 
around wireless 
remote control TV 
entertainment con- 
re) (om Shere oer 
versatile, technologi- 
cally advanced. The 
artificial intelligence lets 
MT eu su loelece Beat 
ave nea control, with 360- 
degree TTS ie Teng 
place in the room. Your 
monitor appears or dis- 
Se ds LSE ET ela (oe ett 
It obeys you. The Soleil 
is available to the 
esigner in any color, 
texture, shape or style 
from traditional The Soleil Model BIeLOn 
heen EG ig : erro : Shown Polished Stainless Steel 
European Ss, 2 en and Faux Granite Lacquer. 
eaten : 120 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 278-9142 
Design services ARS 
L.A.’s leading Interior Designers. 
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ridgeline away, where the 
neighbors are oaks and hills and 
sky. Coto de Caza. It's not like 
any community you've known. 
Pass through 
mee of private retreats. 
eae Look across a 
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Tile by Porcelanosa 
» IDEA SHOWROOM 
: 1301 State College Blvd. 
heim, CA 92806 
) 772-3183 


PORCELANOSA 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 


New eh 
JUST LOOKS 
EXPENSIVE 


eC CR Roar allele 
who'd expect a tile so reason- 
able. With Porcelanosa you 
eT ee eee Cem eel 
beauty and richness ofa more 
expensive European ceramic 
it (ela) ee eT TiCe cee 


PVR MM CULL eet u molt (ee 


_Tificing quality for good looks. 


When you buy Porcelanosa, 
VOW Ce Tee UTM ii CemeL ET ILAY 
ceramic wall and floor tile. 


Porcelanosa tiles are pro- 
duced by the most advanced 
iLL iecoat ba turm Com iit ce Le) 

to insure many years of lasting | 
Suttle ae eS 


Stop by an authorized Por- 
celanosa distributor today or 
send $1.00 for a copy of our 
full color brochure. 


Shown: WALLS: Italia Rosa & 
Bordura Marron. FEOORS: Agata 
Rosa. INSET: Genova Marfil & 
Ym Cale 
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Ee make the finest furniture you 
would care to own, we apply 
our know-how passed on through 
generations of craftsmen. Skill, art- 
istry, precision, respect for tradition 
and love of wood constitute the 
essence of our craft. 


To achieve exact reproductions of 


the 


splendid antiques, we pay 





utmost attention to each stage of 
the creation of our pieces of fur- 
niture. We carefully select the 
woods, rejecting every tree that 
does not have the required nobility 
and dimensions to fit our crafts- 
men’s standards. 


Following the rules and tradition 


Sideboard “Sully” in solid oak, XVIIth Century Style, contemporary finish. 
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of French cabinet making, shaping 


and chiseling are done by hand to 
conform to the harmonious lines 
and forms of the past. Our furniture 
is assembled by tenon, mortise and 
the old method of dowels sculpted 
in solid form. Finally, each piece of 
furniture is aged with great care to 
give it its unique patina. 


You are invited to Simon Bigart’s 


showroom to see his complete line 
of XVII and XVIIIth century 


French reproductions. 


Custom sizes and local stock available. For a 
full color catalog, send $10 to the address 
below. Available through your interior 
designer and also for contract. 


BIGART, INC. 

Pacific Design Center #145 

8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel. (213) 659-8857 1-800-345-6781 
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DS ANGELES: DALLAS: BOSTON: Kaplan & Fox — DETROIT: Campbell Louis += NEW YORK CITY: Place, 2400 Market Street, 


126 No. Almont Drive 1444 Oak Lawn Avenue One Design Center, 1700 Stutz, Troy, MI Connoisseur Gallery 215 854-0717 
$3 271-3650 Suite 400, 214 774-9124 Suite 200, 617 482-6600 313 643-0707 200 Lexington Avenue, SEATTLE: Michael Folks 
| \N FRANCISCO: HOUSTON: CHICAGO: Richard MINNEAPOLIS: 212 683-0380 Showroom 
s§)0 Fifteenth Street 7026 Old Katy Road Racana Jr & Associates — Sayer/Strand PHILADELPHIA: Louis Albert Design Center Northwest 
Piite 36, 415 621-8828 Suite 153, 713 880-5210 1218 Merchandise Mart —_.275 Market Street, Design Showroom 5701 Sixth Avenue, So., 
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“The Naacal Temple... Homage to Rodin;’ from the ‘Accelerated Evolution” series 
by Loren D. Adams, Jr. Original oil on canvas, 36 x 54 inches. Cibachrome limited 
edition with original handwork by the artist, 26 x 40 inches. 


With exacting precision, intensely glowing color and visionary 
light, acclaimed classical surrealist Loren D. Adams fills his 
paintings with the mystic symbology of a lost civilization. . 





Here he depicts a teaching temple on the legendary lost 
continent of Mu. The temple’s stained glass window and walls 


portray ancient sacred symbols. While Rodin’s embracing lovers ; 
are a timeless monument to the male and female life force, a ly 
volcano on the horizon speaks powerfully of destruction and 

creation. 


To order this recent masterpiece—or for more information 
about the artist and his other available works—please call toll- 
free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries | 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


© Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1988 
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It's ascientific fact...and one of Nature's marvels. During the early 
years of childhood, the human mindis best programmed for learn- 
ing a language — any language. 

That's why children learn so much more easily than adults, even 
before being able to read. They learn the same way they 
learned English — naturally — by listening, seeing, and imitating. 
In the international world our children will compete in — 
where so many Europeans and Asians start a foreign language 
early — asecond language will be essential. Vital for competing with 
polished and accomplished peers. 






Sample ages for beginning a second language* * 
Age 8 


Pre-School 
. Pre-School 
Pre-School 


France .. 
Sweden Spain . 
Austria Canada. 


** Ages represent top schools and programs; compulsory language education usually begins several years later 


From the BBC, World Leaders in Language Education. 
For the first time ever in the USA, your child can learn French or 
Spanish using the most successful Language Course for Children 
ever created! 

Muzzy, aunique video learning program, is produced by the BBC 
— the world’s foremost teachers of language. Specifically de- 
signed for children (pre-school through age 12), Muzzy uses color 
animation, enchanting songs, and charming, involving characters 
(including Muzzy himself), and teaches children to absorb a new 
language the same way they learned English. 
: It's so easy and so much fun. In fact, most kids love to watch or 
listen over and over again, just like their favorite TV shows! 


Complete Language Learning Course! 
Everything needed for a child to master beginning French or 
Spanish is included. Four video cassettes. Two audio cassettes. An 
activity book and an excellent parent's instruction guide plus 
answer book. All in attractive, durable storage cases. 

Through listen-and-learn and see-and-learn, your child will 
begin speaking a foreign language from the very first day! He or 
she can learn alone, or you can help and learn the language, too! 


No Risk Guarantee! 
Here is perhaps the greatest gift you will ever give your child...a 
second language. And at an astonishingly affordable price of just 
$145? , payable in four credit card installments. And there’s no risk! 
If you and your child are not absolutely'delighted, you may return 
the course within 30 days for a full refund. Order today from Early 
Advantage, 47 Richards Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 06857. 


+t Plus $4.75 shipping/handling per course. 


Age 7 





The BBC Language Course for Children 


'____ Only Seven Years Old’... *# 
and She's Already Speaking French!’ 





Give Your Child 
That Critical 
Early Advantage! 






Spanish or 
French available. 
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By exclusive arrangement with the British Broadcasting Co. 
A program proven with thousands of European youngsters. 
And the whole family can learn the language, too! 


* Proven results for pre-school through age 12 1988 MBI 


The BBC Language Course for Children 


Early Advantage 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


For Fastest Service — Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 
In CT, AK, HI Call 1-203-855-8717 


Yes! Please send me The BBC Language Course(s) for Children | have indicated 
| understand only VHS format is available 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


(Please check appropriate items.) Language: [] FRENCH [] SPANISH 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 





City/State/Zip 





Signature 





(All orders subject to acceptance.) 


Charge each of four equal monthly $37.44* installments to my credit card 
LJVISA ()MasterCard [Diners Club [_]American Express 





Exp 
Credit Card No Date — 
(}| prefer not to use my credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is my 


deposit of $50* for each course. | will pay the balance as billed in three equal 
monthly installments 


Allow 6 to 10 weeks for shipment 
*Connecticut residents add 71/2% sales tax 





























MICHAEL TROPEA 


Eccentric Designs of a Modern Master 





Master of exoticism Carlo Bugatti (top, circa 
1900) augmented many of his creations with 
motifs derived from Arabic and Japanese cal- 
ligraphic art, as in his 1900 curule chair and 
plant stand (right). From Philippe Murat-Da- 
vid, Paris. Above: Bugatti’s fascination with 
the opposition of organic and geometric 
forms is exemplified in a circa 1902 hanging 
cabinet. From B. C. Holland, Inc., Chicago. 


CART@ BUG iinl 


By Avis Berman 


AS THE SCOPE of research and collect- 
ing in the decorative arts has broad- 
ened over the last two decades, it has 
grown successively easier to embrace 
the eccentrics, the fantasists, the odd 
men out whose often bizarre sensibil- 
ities prohibited their absorption into 
the mainstream of design history. 
One such figure who does not fall 
within the classical tradition or rank 
in the search for a modern idiom is 
Carlo Bugatti, the fin-de-sieécle furni- 
ture designer and silversmith. A dev- 
otee of exoticism, Bugatti (1856-1940) 
would have laughed at the dictum 


BENEDICTE PETIT 


a 
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that form must follow function. Su-| 
premely impractical, his complexly 
crafted and ornamented furniture 
was not so much meant to be used 
as marveled at. 

Bugatti had a certain following in 
his time, but the strangeness of his 
furnishings made them an acquired 
taste. Moreover, the future lay with 
simpler, more utilitarian designs. 
Even his contemporaries—people at 
home with the wild eclecticism and 
bristling forms of late-nineteenth- 
century furniture—were quick to la- 
bel his designs “eccentric” and 
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| Crystal shown: Classic Regency 


ie CRYSTALS OR LENOX 


An important collection of fine lead crystal. Each piece a classic example 


of the masterful crafting that is the tradition of Lenox. 


' Lenox China and Crystal 
Send $2.00 for color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
© Lenox 1988 
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When youre famous 
for something, 


Over the years, the name Schumacher has But; at the same time, we're a little con- 
become practically synonymous witha certain cerned. Because it seems we're so well known for 
kind of traditional look. that particular look, people often lose sight of the 

And we're proud of it. roud. fact that we do other things that are quite 
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_ the other great things you do 
often go unnoticed. 


different. And quite wonderful. think of when you think of Schumacher, are they? 
Just look at the luxurious furniture fabrics, 


Well, think again. 
exquisite draperies and carpet in the room above, 
and you'll see what we mean. Not exactly what you SGH U MAGH E FR 


We're much, much more than you think. 




















COURTESY GALLERY ‘25 





“quaint.” Later, Bugatti’s work was 
confused with and obscured by that 
of his son Ettore, who created the de- 
luxe racing cars, roadsters and limou- 
sines that captivated the rich and 


CARLO: BUGATM 


Eccentric Designs of a Modern Master 
continued from page 50 


titled with their speed, power and 
sleek contours. 

Whereas Bugatti motorcars are 
eminently of the twentieth century, 
much of Carlo’s work belonged to the 


LEFT: Bugatti’s parchment-covered daybed—a 
more conventional form, rare for him—was 
made in 1902, probably for the Turin expo- 
sition that year. From Gallery ‘25, London. 


nineteenth. A native of Milan, Carlo 
attended the Brera Academy and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He 
studied architecture and developed 
what was then a voguish attraction to 
Orientalism—the fascination with 
North Africa and the Near East that 
played a role in western European 
art, literature and politics for most of 
the nineteenth century. (Enthusiasm 
ran highest in Paris, and Orientalist 
paintings deluged the Salon for over 
fifty years.) Carlo constructed sev- 
eral maquettes inspired by Arab and 
ancient Egyptian buildings. These 
might be seen as architectural equiva- 
lents of the bazaars, mosques and har- 
ems popularized in the paintings of 
Ingres, Delacroix, Vernet and Géréme. 
(GérOme was an influential teacher at 
the Ecole while Carlo was there.) 














BENEDICTE PETIT 


ABOVE: The circle and insect forms explored in Bugatti’s circa 1900 
drawing became favorite themes that recur throughout his work. 
From Galerie Pierre M. Dumonteil, Paris. RIGHT: Typical of Bugatti’s 
elaborate furniture, diverse materials such as brass, copper, pewter, 
ivory and leather accent a vellum-covered fall-front writing desk, 
1895-1902. From Clinton Howell Antiques, Pound Ridge, New York. 
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INTRODUCING THE WORLD'S MOST LUXURIOUS, HIGHLY EFFECTIVE DRY SKIN 7 
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VIBRANT f ] \ \ Partner’s vibrant green leather radiates confidence. It achieves 
| ATHER. B} ROCHE-BOBOIS: a unique balance between a deep-rooted appréciation for the 
1 1 , classics and an attraction for new horizons. Double cushions 
4 VERY PERSO AI, NESE ()f' STYLE soften the stark simplicity of the design. Partner is the elegant 
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reflection of a distinctive personal style. 
Partner I» available in many colors. For our new, extra large catalog, please send 


a $10 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PR1), 183 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016, 
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Carlo returned to Milan, and in 
1880 his sister married the Symbolist 
painter Giovanni Segantini. For their 
wedding, Carlo made a bedroom set 
and found a new vocation. Certain 
ideas he first used in this furniture 
were to reappear throughout his 
oeuvre: floral imagery, applications of 
ivory and hammered metals, and ref- 
erences to Islamic surface decoration. 
But as inventive as Carlo was, the 
heavy squareness of these early 
pieces shows that they were still re- 
lated to the massive inlaid furniture 
more typical of the period. 

In 1880 Carlo married Therese 
Lorioli. They had three children— 
Deanice, Ettore and Rembrandt—and 
joined Milan’s artistic and intellec- 
tual elite. Puccini, Leoncavallo and 
Ricordi visited the Bugattis, and Carlo 
was a good friend of the fashionable 
sculptor Prince Paul Troubetzkoy. 

Carlo established a reputation as a 
designer within a few years; in 1888 
he was invited to exhibit his furniture 
at an important exposition of Italian 
goods in London, where he was 
awarded an honorable mention. He 
contributed a table with silk and 
leather fringe, a footstool, chairs, and 
a wooden étagere inlaid with ebony, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl and metal. 
The joints of the pieces were usually 
masked with vellum, a device soon to 
become his signature. 

Carlo expected his sons to work 
with their hands, and they were ap- 
prenticed in his studio. Ettore was 
supposed to become an artist and 
Rembrandt an engineer. The boys, 
their own inclinations to the con- 
trary, tried to please their father until 
events intervened. In 1895, some 
friends of Carlo’s asked Ettore to test 
a motorized tricycle for them. After 
his drive, Ettore suggested some 
modifications that would transform 
the model. Rembrandt, meanwhile, 
was modeling clay in secret until his 
father discovered a work in progress; 
Carlo then recognized that Rem- 
brandt was the artistic one. The sons 
swapped futures: Ettore went into 
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Eccentric Designs of a Modern Master 
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auto design and manufacture and 
Rembrandt emerged as a gifted sculp- 
tor of animals. 

The 1890s saw the crystallization 
of high Bugatti style. In achieving it, 
Carlo was guided chiefly by his own 
whim and a penchant for baroque 
elaboration. He layered one material 
over the next; the wood frame of any 
item could be encased in beaten cop- 
per or brass, upholstered with vellum 
(and in at least one instance with 
camel skin), garnished with silk tas- 
sels and painted with stylized insect 
or flower motifs. A circular disk in- 
cised with patterning, which pro- 
duced a hypnotic, radiating quality, 
was a central feature of nearly every 
piece Carlo created. 

His settees, stools and chairs tend 
to be low to the ground, and the tran- 
sitions between straight and curved 
forms are abrupt rather than gradual. 
The furnishings erupt with elongated 
finials that resemble minarets. Carlo, 
it seemed, had no interest in accom- 
modating the needs of everyday life; 
he must have looked upon his cre- 
ations as sculpture. They resemble, 


Bugatti would have 
laughed at the dictum 
that form must follow 

function. 





with their columns, crenellations, 
arches, spandrels and balconies, 
nothing so much as miniature Middle 
Eastern dwellings or architectural 
elements plucked from Moorish 
mosques. In a way, Carlo was revis- 
ing the imaginary structures of his 
student years. 

As curious as this pseudo-Arabic 
furniture may look today, it fit in 
with the reigning decorative fads of 
the times. Smoking nooks and cozy 


corners evoking the Near East were . 


popular in the 1880s and 1890s. Ver- 
sions of such exotic interiors could 


range from the standard Turkish car- 
pet and potted plant to whole rooms 
decked out with tented hangings, 
scimitars and cushions. Carlo himself 
designed a suite for Lord Battersea, 
who turned the entire room into a 
grotto out of the Arabian Nights— 
doubtless this was the way Bugatti 
liked having his work seen. 

If Carlo’s iconography drew on 
Orientalism, his style developed af- 
finities with the Symbolist move- 
ment, to which he was connected 
firsthand by Segantini. To list the 
hallmarks of Symbolism—romantic 
escapism and complete subjectivity, 
as conveyed through heightened de- 
tail and encrustations of ornament— 
is to describe the furniture of Bugatti. 
Imagination and fantasy, as opposed’ 
to observed reality, are paramount in 
Symbolist art, and regardless of his 
historicist allusions, it was the ex: 
travagance of Carlo’s imagination 
that shaped his designs into the ex- 
tended metaphors they were. 

In 1902 Queen Elena of Italy vis- ° 
ited the decorative-arts exposition at 
Turin, where four rooms of Bugatti 
furniture were on view. In the course 
of inspecting them, she was said to 
have remarked to Carlo that he 
worked in a “Moorish style.” “You 
are mistaken, Your Majesty,” he re- 
plied. “This style is my own.” And 
according to Symbolist precepts, 
Carlo was right. His borrowings had 
been digested and transformed by his 
own ingenious processes. 

The furniture shown in the 1902 
exposition was an exemplar of plain- 
ness compared to Carlo’s previous 
work. His designs had evolved: The 
compositions were simpler, the tran- 
sitions smoother, the lines less ob- 
scured by layers of decoration. 
Painted vellum and the wooden 
frame predominated. The frame itself 
was lighter, airier and higher off the 
ground—the chairs even took the sit- 
ter into consideration! 

Not that Bugatti had converted to * 
purism. The Turin exposition con- 
tained his notorious “snail” room, 
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Carpet: Leopard Rose 


Marshall-Schule Associates, Inc. 


Design 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 


Rug: RV12 Portuguese Needlepoint 


m Desiga: Southport Design Ltd. 
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CARLO BUGATTI 


Eccentric Designs of a Modern Master 
continued from page 58 


in which a spiral-shaped tunnel sur- 
rounded by built-in seating imitated} 
the interior and exterior of a snail 
shell. This environmental sculpture, 
as we would call it, filled the gallery. 
Visitors entering the shell climbed 
ramps and stairs to a carpeted plat- 
form that served as a sitting room. 

Turin was a success for Bugatti, but 
furniture—or Milan—ceased to inter- 
est him. Around 1904 he sold his 
factory and moved to Paris. There he 
set up primarily as a silversmith, al- 
though he also worked with gold and 
precious stones. He made small, 
finely wrought articles, lavishing 
great skill and imagination on tea ser; 
vices, watering cans, pitchers, serving 
plates, ice buckets, inkstands and 
gravy boats. Carlo thought of these 
objects as his menageries, for they of- 
ten assumed the shapes of real or fan- 
tastic animals. In mastering these 
flowing, organic forms, Bugatti had 
moved into an identifiable vein of 
Art Nouveau; his silver attained a flu- 
idity the furniture had always lacked. 

In 1910 Carlo and Therese retired 
to Pierrefonds, a village near Com- 
piegne. During World War I, the 
town was evacuated twice, but Carlo 
remained behind to care for the 
wounded and maintain the local 
cemetery. His other known activity 
was the sculpting of a Gallic cog 
crushing a German helmet in its tal- 
ons—a work he made no effort to 
conceal from the enemy. (In memory 
of his wartime courage, Carlo was 
buried with military honors at his 
death in 1940.) 

During his old age, Carlo painted, 
sculpted, and was forgotten. As his 
fame declined, Ettore’s soared. Al- 
though museums bought examples of 
his furniture in the 1960s, Carlo re- 
mained obscure until 1970, when an 
article about him was published by 
the critic Simon Jervis. A 1972 exhi- 
bition in Milan redefined him as a- 
principal exponent of the Liberty style 
in Italy. But Carlo’s furniture was a: 
protest against standardization of any 
sort. As he had reminded Queen Elena, 
“This style is my own.” (1 
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DISCOVER THE SOURCE ... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 
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Outstanding ¢ a ere Victorian Walnut 
Bed Set 





LE TEE ee eas One of 4 Matched 1890 1200 Mahogany Display Cabinet | 


Curved Glass Sides 






Marble To Grape Carved Art Nouveau 
Gide eboard, En Suite 


Louis XV Bombe’ | 4 
China/Display Cabin 





Unusual Matched Pair Renaissance Revival Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pc. 
Inlaid Cabinets Egyptian Deco Office Set 












Monumental Carved Oak ee attr. eee “ : One of 3 Complete Matched Laminated 
to Alexander Roux with Lif Rare Collectors 1910 Maxwell in Fully Rosewood “Stanton Hall” Parlour Sets by Meeks. 
Boar's Head Crest Restored Condition Each Has Sofa, 2 Arms, 2 Sides (one 4 sides) 
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Now You CAN EXPERIENCE AT HOME 
Foops So EXQUISITELY DELICIOUS 


. You HAvE TO ComMB THE WoRLD 
| To FIND THEM. 


ravel through the little hamlets that 
dot the green meadows of the 
world, and you come upon foods so 
superb they linger in your memory 
forever. Perhaps a mellow Comté* 

_ cheese made in the French mountains 
east of Burgundy. Or a sauce of Italian 
| plum tomatoes grown in the lava-rich 
| soil of San Marzano near Mt. Vesuvius. 

| Oracoffee so rich and full-bodied, you 
__ suddenly understand what a good cup 
_ of coffee is all about. Imagine 
_ experiencing these foods whenever 
_ you wish. 

Thomas Garraway Ltd., established 
in London in 1657, has long been known 
as a purveyor of fine foods. We search 
the world for its choice foodstuffs and 
Spare no pains to bring them to our 
__ patrons at their very best. Now, 

__ we've arranged a way to deliver these 
superb foods to 









your home anywhere in the U.S. 
through our Fresh Delivery Service. 


NATURAL INGREDIENTS. 
As an introduction to our wide array, 
we invite you to enjoy fine foods like 
these —all made with only natural 
ingredients. Never any artificial 
flavours or preservatives. 

ITALY’S FRESH FLAVOURS 

IN OUR PASTAS AND SAUCES. 

Feast on our unique and delightfully 
shaped pasta like Radiatore —a ruffle- 
shaped pasta perfect for capturing and 
holding a sauce. And what sauces! For 
instance, Primadoro — lavish with diced 
vegetables, light cream, prosciutto and 
the incomparable ! 
San Marzano Tomatoes. 


COFFEES IN THE 
TRADITION OF 
GARRAWAY’S 
FAMOUS LONDON 
COFFEE HOUSE. 5 
Starting 320 years ago, | he 
Garraway’s was the meet- 
ing place for wealthy merchants and 
traders. (Charles Dickens mentions it 
in Pickwick Papers.) 

Now, you can experience at home 
coffees of the same superb quality and 
freshness. Like our Traditional Roast: 
an inspired blend of arabica beans from 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Costa Rica and Java. 


Ze And Pansian Roast Decaffeinated. A 


Be \iniciac natural European process 


removes caffeine and delivers deep, 
true and satisfying coffee flavour. 








Quite Simply, The Finest Foods In The World. 
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RE attainments 7 7 


CHEESES 
THAT TASTE AS 
FLAVOURFUL 
AS IN 
THEIR 
HOME 
VILLAGES. 4% 
Among our 
wide selec- 
tion are cheeses 
like a soft-ripened 
Camembert made lusciously rich and 
creamy; a classic English Stilton, the 
revered blue-veined cheese still pro- 
duced in Derbyshire; and a hearty, 
zesty Aged Monterey Jack from 
California wine country, witha 
resonant character all its own. 


A FREE GIFT 
TO WELCOME YOU. 

Which of our foods would you 
most like to try? Check 3 on the 
attached order form and mail it 
to us. Along with your choices, 
we'll send you a free imported wicker 
picnic hamper and our 48-page cata- 
logue. Then you'll be offered a monthly 
selection of specialties. Read all the 
details on the order form. 
And do try us. We'd be 
most pleased to 
have you join 
us on our 
uniquely 
delicious 
journey. 


U.S. Territories. Expires April 1, 1989, Membership subject to approval 
Limit one hamper per household. ©1988 Thomas Garraway Ltd 

If order card is missing, write to Thomas Garraway Ltd., U.S. Customer 
Service Center, Madison, Wisconsin 53779-0040 or for faster service call 


1 800 356-7070 
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Blackglama 


THE WORLD'S FINEST NATURAL DARK RANCH-RAISED MINK IS PRODUCED IN AMERICA AND MARKETED BY AMERICAN LEGEND. 
SOLD BY REGISTERED FURRIERS WORLDWIDE. FOR INFORMATION TO GUIDE YOUR PURCHASE, CALL 1-800-445-MiNK. 


CREATE YOUR OWN TABLETOP MASTERPIECE 
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DALLAS, TX 75381-5367. 


P.O. BOX 815367 


UNMISTAKABLY FITZ and FLOYD 


FOR THE RETAILER IN YOUR AREA AND OUR BROCHURE OF FINE CHINA AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
CONSUMER RELATIONS, DEPT. 10A 


WRITE FITZ AND FLOYD, INC. 


























BRENDAN GILL 


On Architecture and Childhood in Hartford 


I WAS AN ARCHITECT from the cradle 
and—to judge from such documen- 
tary evidence as survives after sev- 
enty years—I may describe myself 
without arrogance as an exception- 
ally gifted one. 

In the big house in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where I was born, I be- 
gan as a small child overturning all 
the chairs that I was strong enough to 
move and covering them with sheets 
and blankets borrowed from nearby 
beds or from the linen closet. By these 
means, I produced a variety of many- 
colored tents and long dark vermi- 
form passageways, which gave me 
something like the satisfaction that 
my prehistoric ancestors must have 
enjoyed in the dusky burrows of 
Newgrange. 

When the maids in the household 
complained of my practices, my su- 
perb mother issued the edict, “Let 
Brendan do whatever he wishes to 
do.” That edict has echoed welcomely 
in my ears ever since, and to this 
day I am astonished when, from 
time to time, the rest of the world 
finds reason to doubt its continued 
applicability. 

I speak freely of my 
exceptional gifts as an 
infant architect be- 
cause those gifts were 
never to be put to the 
test on a professional 
basis and therefore re- 
main unchallengeable. 
Without false modesty, 
I ought to mention that 
it was precisely an 
awareness of my gifts 
and a desire to protect 
and encourage them 
that led me by my 
tenth or twelfth year to 
abandon the notion of 





GRAPHY COURTESY BRENDAN GILL 


BELOW: As a youth growing up in Hartford, 
Connecticut, Brendan Gill developed an in- 
terest in architecture as an avocation. BOTTOM 
Gill’s drawing shows a “vaguely Dutch or 
Flemish” house he used to pass almost every 
evening on strolls with his father. Believing it 
to be by Stanford White, the young Gill was 
greatly impressed with the house and with 


tales of the woman who had commissioned it 











choosing architecture asa profession. 
For by then, having already mastered 
the art of making blueprints in my 
bathtub, I had begun to sense that 
architecture as a profession is un- 
avoidably impure; sooner or later, an 
architect’s best intentions are blunted 
by the vulgar or eccentric wishes of 
his client, or by the exigencies of a 
budget to which, in his eagerness 
to get work, he has imprudently 
consented. 

In the light of this intuition (it 
could scarcely have been more than 
that, since I had yet to acquire a client: 
or agree to a budget), I decided to 
make architecture an avocation in- 
stead of a vocation. It is a decision } 
have never found reason to regret. As 
an amateur, I have been in a position 
to learn more about architecture than 
most architects ever possess the lei- 
sure to do. It is a feast-or-famine 
profession—some would call it, less 
kindly, a dog-eat-dog profession— 
and the scramble for survival pre- 
cludes the delectable indolent schol- 
arship that to the amateur is as 
natural as breathing. 

The supreme advan- 
tage of architecture as 
an avocation (or, to 
put it somewhat more 
coarsely, as a hobby) is 
that one is constantly 
in its presence. One 
can collect favorite 
buildings and favorite 
architects as other en- 
thusiasts collect coins 
or stamps, but the 
expense involved is 
incomparably less. Un- 
less one insists, for ex- 
ample, upon seeing - 
Isfahan with one’s 
own eyes, admirable 


continued on page 76 
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| Just as these words are timeless, along with a 24 valve V6 and Bosch Anti- To test drive Britain's only luxury car 
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GE uncomplicates __ 
the task of building a custom kitchen. 


[alk to someone who's built and they Il tell you that the — 1s uncertainty. 
actually had a custom kitchen only thing you can be certain of Will the flooring be done o1 








time? 
And how about the cabinets? 
But perhaps the most 
unexpected problem of all 
involves the sur pr isingly comple x 
business of buying pane in 
appliances. 


Unfortunately, the 
refrigeratot most people seem 
to want comes from one 
company. The dishwasher from 
another. The oven from a 
different firm. And the cooktop 
from yet one more. 


Which means you could have 
to go to four different people to 
buy them and get delivery, and 
even worse, deal with four 
different companies when you 
need service. 

There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

[t contains a total of thirteen 
different refrigerators, ovens, 
cooktops and microwave ovens. 

Including the first built-in 
refrigerator to offer ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

New double and single 
electronic wall ovens. 

And anew compactor. 

But, enticing as these 
products mé Ly ee. they are not 
the major reason why you should 
consider choosing this line. 

Its primary virtue 1s the fact 
that it zs a line. Which means 
that you only have to deal with 
one company to se e it, arrange 
for delivery, and have it serviced. 

And it’s a company that goes 


justa little further w hen it 


comes to service. 

Who else offers you anything 
that can give you as much 
helpful information as the 
GE Answer Center® service? 

(Just call 800-626-2000 any 
hour of the dz ty or night.) 

Who else backs the: ir 
products with a nationwide 
network of factory-trained service 
professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 
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ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTED 
PANDE CAMERON 


For those with top level tastes, a well-appointed room begins at ground level—with Pande Cameron, the who’s who in 


handmade orientals. To get the bigger picture on better living, send $5 (US funds) for our colorful, idea-filled 44-page 
booklet. Pande Cameron & Co. of New York, Dept. AD108 200 Lexington Ave., New York NY 10016. 
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drawings and photographs of that 
city are available and will suffice. 
Meanwhile, each of us has his own 
neighborhood, his own city, his own 
country to make a study of. Growing 
up in Hartford in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, I had an ample 
supply of wonders to put in my col- 
lection within a few minutes’ walk of 
my home. Some of them have long 
vanished; others survive and can be 
observed at first hand. 

Among, the vanished wonders is 
a house that my father early in my 
life identified as having been design- 
ed by the great New York architect 
Stanford White. The house stood on 
Highland Street, near Farmington 
Avenue, behind a high brick wall 
painted white, and my father and | 
passed it almost every evening dur- 
ing the course of our regular after- 
dinner constitutionals. 

Hearing White’s name on those oc- 
casions (for my father had no fear of 
repeating his stories, especially to a 
child as eager as I was to learn them 
by heart), I came to reverence its very 
cadence—Stanford White, Stanford 
White, Stanford White—and today, 
more than half a century later, I find 
myself agreeably engaged in teasing 
out, for a possible biography of 
White, the innumerable tangled 


BRENDAN GILL 
On Architecture and Childhood in Hartford 
continued from page 68 


threads of the man’s life and times. 

The house—designed in a vaguely 
Dutch or Flemish style, with stepped 
gables—was, like the high street 
walls guarding it, of white-painted 
brick and bespoke a certain grandeur. 
According to my father’s story, the 
house had been designed by White 
for a Yankee family from Wethers- 
field, after one of the daughters in the 
family had struck it rich. A promi- 
nent physician in Hartford, my fa- 


prostitute and then as the wife of the § 
proprietor of an inn in New London 
(in those days, almost as fashionable 
a stopping place for yachtsmen as 
Newport). The innkeeper, a better | 
businessman than he was a husband, | 
sold her from behind the cash register 
in the front hall of the inn for a re- | 
puted twenty-five thousand dollars; | 
her purchaser was a commodore in 
the New York Yacht Club, who in or- 
der to launch his bride in New York 


The supreme advantage of 
architecture as an avocation is that one is 
constantly in its presence. One can collect favorite 
buildings and favorite architects as other 
enthusiasts collect coins or stamps. 


ther had numbered the family 
among his patients during the first 
years of his practice. As he told and 
retold the story, it gained in candor 
according to mv age; eventually, it 
became clear that the family wealth 
had been derived from the daughter’s 
exceptional beauty and her excep- 
tional sexual availability. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
the daughter had flourished first as a 





society built for her one of the largest 
mansions on Fifth Avenue. So suc- 
cessful was her New York launching 
and her subsequent career among 
the nabobs that at the time of her 
death, at a very advanced age, she 
was described in an obituary in 
the New York Times as “the grande 
dame of Newport.” 

Having come to know Stanford 
White, the good-hearted former pros- 
titute had asked him to design the 
house on Highland Street as a gift for 
her family. With understandable rel- 
ish, the family moved into the house, 
though not into Hartford society—a 
nut that has always proved harder to 
crack than the far more open society 
of New York, peopled as it so fre- 
quently is by brigands. On visits to 
my father’s office, the mother of the 
family would exclaim with delight, 
“And do you know what, Doctor? 
We have chicken every Sunday”’—a 
weekly chicken being in those days 


Gill’s childhood home in Hartford is a shin- 
gled residence from the turn of the century. 
Of his early fascination with architecture, Gill 
says: “I had an ample supply of wonders 
within a few minutes’ walk of my home.” 
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PEARSON FINESSE, IT SHOWS. 


Terao HAND-TAILORED ORIGINALS IN A SELECTION OF OVER 800 FABRICS AND FINE LEATHERS 
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Finesse in design and craftsmanship is what sets us apart. It 
comes from over four decades of uncompromising dedication 
to quality. Skilled Pearson craftsmen carefully shape rich 
fabrics to fit every contour. Making sure in the process to 
match patterns for a flow of design that makes upholstery i| 
by Pearson unquestionably unique. Treasured classicsin _ ||| 
the homes of fine furniture connoisseurs. For a free color , 
brochure and your dealer names, write to Pearson, __ Iii 

Dept. P-2610, P.O. Box 2838, High Point, NC 27261. i) 


Pearson 


DIVISION OF 
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SHOWROOM LOCATIONS: Atlanta + Pearacn Company Chicago * Graham & Burnham Antiques Cincinnati » Manor House Dallas + Pearson Company Denver * Chuck Wells & 

Ber eer oom er oe ry bau tem aril lis + Gabbert/Sorenson Orange County, CA + Haptor-Barrett 
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John Singer Sargent 


(1856-1925 ) 





Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, c. 1913 
Oil on canvas, 1734 X 2434 inches 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





50 East 78th Street 


Spanierman Gallery 


New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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JAY YANG/FOR 


FABRIC, SUCHOW, DESIGNED BY JAY YANG. HINES & CO., CORPORATE OFFICE, 41 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10010, (212) 685-8590 
FABRICS AND WALL COVERINGS AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS. 





BYIGH DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


“SHOWROOMS: 


EAST COAST: 150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10155 
WEST COAST: 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 


For your 48 page full color catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms phone: 
(212) 935-3222 (east coast) or (213) 550-7299 (west coast). Alternatively send $5.00 
with this coupon to: Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155. 
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321 EAST 62 STREET (212) 838-0331 / MADISON AVENUE AT 72 STREET NEW YORK 
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THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER, DEALER OR ARCHITECT 
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| Royal Street is old enough to know 
' money doesn’t grow on trees, 
food doesn’t come from the freezer 
and you don’t need a taxi to shop. 


For over two hundred years, Royal Street has offered the 

collector of art, antiques, and jewelry, masterpieces in every 

price range. Here, the tradition of better value and superior a 

service is a family legacy. Here, a treasure you couldn’t live 

without can be admired over a meal you'll never forget. Royal T-H-E ag e 
Street—great galleries, great restaurants, great civilization— Royal Street Guild 
all within seven blocks. 


To shop Royal Street Deluxe or Connoisseur Packages, call 1-800-THE OMNI. 
For Royal Street Guild information, call 1-504-524-0282. 






































Gilt Edged Securities 


An eclectic ensemble of intricately 
carved and gilded authentic antiques 
from Manheim Galleries, New Orlearis. 


17th century Venetian mirror. Frame 
is beautifully carved and gilded, the 
original glass is etched in a hunting 


scene. 36"w X 76"h 


Chippendale console table with 
brushed rouge marble top. 
Carved and silded with 


Prince of Wales plumes. 


Q4"w x 341/,"d x 33h 





The Original 





Established 1Q1I9 


409 Royal St./New Orleans, LA 70130/(504) 568- 1901 


Pair of 18th century marble cassolettes 


with intricately carved bronze dore 


trim. 251/," x 10" 


Pair of 18th century bronze 
Bhumispara Marda Buddhas. 
10’w X 17"h 


18th century decorated Chinese 
bowl on carved mahogany 


stand. 12” x 16” dia. 


Quartet of rare 17th 
century K’Ang Hsi 
porcelain ‘‘season” 


plaques. Each 
17"w X 11/2"h 
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The Charles Bcd S pture Collection 


_ Dyansen Gallery is proud to present . 
anew edition of bronzes by America’s 
favorite satirical artist-Charles Bragg. 
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‘PGOU = APPEALS", 
Limited edition bronze sculpture, 
Height: 16% in., Width: 11% 
Weight: 37 Ibs. 


© 1988 DYANSEN CORPORATION. 


Genk ESE eRhy 


433 Royal Street 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
| 504/523-2902 800/572-2444 


BEVERLY HILLS - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN DIEGO - CARMEL : MAUI - NEW ORLEANS - BOSTON - NEW YOR 


Royal Street * New Orleans 









































Charles ‘Thomas 
Bale oil painting 
‘A Basket of Fruit 
and Dead Game 
on a Ledge”’ 
signed and dated 
1888. Fine 
example of Bale’s 
well-known 
British still life 
works. 


George VII Inlaid 
Mahogany 
Sideboard with 
brass rail. 
Circa 1780. 
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TOTEM, L’OISEAU QUI MARCHE 


TOBIASSE 


| EXHIBITION: OCTOBER 6—OCTOBER 31, 1988 
380 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY 10012 
| Tala ath) GALLERIES a Telephone (212) 966-9313 


; In New Orleans— 
540 ROYAL STREET 
(504) 524-8696 


CU Re TWh - Royal Street * New Orleans 


Height: 90 INCHES 








Jewelry From The Past 


For Your Future.:. 
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Jewelry, Furniture, Paintings, Objects d’Art 


Jewels of Uncommon Merit. 
Antique and Estate. 


505 Royal Street * New Orleans, La. 70130 * 504-524-5050 
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Sy feo ell Collection of 
turquoise, Cy < 
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| Being American 
helps us seeEuropefrom | 
aspecial point of view = 4 


























































Another 
advantage of 
our Fly AAway 
Vacations is they 
are at aset U.S. 
price. You need not 
worry about changes . 
in European currency x 4 ; 


We have a special 
advantage when it 
comes to showing 
| you Europe. We're 
American, too. And 
| our Fly Afaway Vaca- 
| tions™ have been createc 
with American visitors in 










i mind. affecting what you'll pay. 7” 
HI For one, we've made Then there’ our Fly 

Hi) getting to Europe easy Afsway Vacations Warranty, Its 

11] Systemwide, we serve nine rer your assurance that American 

|} European cities, r. stands behind your Fly Away 

| including non- Acations. 








“| stopservice to ti» You'll find all the 
London, Paris, ‘mtu details of our Warranty 
Frankfurt as well as all the details 
and Madrid of our European Fly AfAway 
8 from Dallas/ Vacations in two free color bro- 
b Fort Worth. chures. Just call your Travel 
Second, ” ‘ Agentor American, » 


| - 

; : Amey tan, 

es we've designed toll-free at Pie z 
7 these vacation package tours 7 ROPE 


| (SOO) 433-7300 
WH the way Americans like to trav- 


| to get yours. me Rea 
HII el. Weve picked hotels that One look LUng 
: “D JoeB) I 

HN give you the flavor of Europe “Se 


and we think ea 
while providing real value for you'll like what 
| | your money. you see — 
| We Americans have al- Europe. From 
| ways liked making up our own a distinctly 

i | minds. We have tours by es- American point of vi 
| corted motorcoach or 

your own rental car. 
| » \There are the familiar 
Wi] | J > * attractions of Paris 
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*Restrictions: Price is valid 
through 3/31/89 and is per per 
son based on double occupancy 
for 6 nights. Price is subject to 
change without notice and does 
not include air fare, taxes or 
surcharges. Package requires 


f and London. And more 
xotic ones like Greece, 
Morocco, even Russia. 
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| es oo 30-day advance purchase and 

: SOS rs P reservations. Hotel subject to 

| ds low as $189, Pe ? > availability on certain dates. 
person, double Warranty details available upon 
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Something special to Europe. 
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Observed in I 
Philadelphia. | 


















sf Naturally, l lost my shirt. 
H hy should this year be 
any different oe 





“Was Enid there?”’ il 


“With her new husband, 


Mr. Tall and Witty.” HI 


“Did she talk about me?” 





| 

“Not exactly. But I did detect | 
= < é : | 

a note of tragic longing in | 





her eves.” 


**Vaybe she bet as badly as 
you did.” 








Odds are, you'd enjoy a bit 
of time with your best friend 
in Britain. With AT&T, it costs 
alot less than you'd think. 

So go ahead. Reach out and 
touch someone 
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The right choice. 










































PHOTOGRAPHY: MARIE HOLSTEIN 
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SWEDEN’S MILLESGARDEN | a 


TEXT BY HATHAWAY HARDY } 


he lofty crag on which Carl Milles built his house 

and studios, overlooking Stockholm’s harbors, has 

a curious kinship with the sculptor’s powerful 
bronzes. Certainly it must have seemed a manifestation of 
his dreams—an ideal setting for works often described as 
having a soaring, weightless quality. 

Rising dramatically from the rugged cliffs of Liding6 are 
castings and originals of some of the Swedish artist’s great- 
est works. Success came early to Milles, while he was still 
in his twenties and working as Auguste Rodin’s assistant. 
When his monument to a fifteenth-century Swedish 
statesman won a national competition, commissions began 
pouring in, and in 1906 he bought a site atop the island of 
Lidingé. Two years later he built the first house at 
Millesgarden. It consisted largely of studios for himself 
and his wife, Austrian painter Olga Granner, with a tower 
for observing the stars—a passion to which Milles attrib- 
uted the ““otherworldliness” of his later works. 

Today the house and its terraced gardens ranged along 
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RIGHT: Facing the sea, on a lower terrace of Carl Milles’s island 
home and studio on Lidingé, ts a casting of his Poseidon, a gift from 
the Swedish people on the sculptor’s 80th birthday. BELOW: The Sun 

Worshipper, 1926, at the top of the stairway, is evocative of 
Sweden's annual Feast of the Sun, held on June 23 and 24. 








continued on page 88 
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BRITTANY HAIFA 


LAHAINA WATERFORD BALI NICE SYDNEY TANGIER JUNEAU LENINGRAD FORT-DE-FRANCE SANTAREM CAPRI 


UMAR SHARIF, DOUGLAS EDWARDS HNO SCOTLAND YARD 
WOULD LIKE H WORD WITH YoU. 


What would you say if Omar 
Sharif asked you to be his bridge 
partner? If Gary Player personally 


offered to help with your swing? 


Where else could you meet Omar Sharif or Douglas 


panies Rita Moreno, Della 
Reese, and George Shearing. 
All the while, your gleaming 


white ship plies the waters of the 


wards? Or question a former detective from Scot- 
Edwards? Or quest detect Scot 
ae : a ; 
If former ambassador Malcolm land Yard? Hmmm, let us look into this matter. seven seas, en route to any of 


Toon asked your opinion of Gorbachev? 
It could happen, you know. Because aboard the 


ships of Royal V; iking Line an unequalled assem- 


bly of acclaimed experts and noted personages 
accompanies you wherever we may travel. 

Taste wines in Bordeaux with Christopher 
Salin of Domaine Baron Rothschild. Meet legend- 
ary television journalists Douslas Edwards, Howard 
K Smith and Irving R. Levene. 

After 29 years with Scotland Yard, rest assured 
your name will not escape Detective Cecil Saxby. 


What was it like 


Discover emeralds in 
Sout America wit 

gemologist Antoinette - NGA 
Matlins, author of the CIA‘ 


“The Complete Guide 
to Buying Gems.” A dmniral Stansfield 


Turner, former director, will say what he can. 
Laugh with Victor Borge and Norm Crosby. 


Listen as the sound of the whispering sea accom- 


150 exotic ports. And what a way to travel it is. 
Always at hand, an attentive stewardess. A call 


away, e penthouse butler lac evening, es. od 
y, the penthouse butler. Each g, freshly 


cut flowers, crystal and silver and inspired delicacies 
in one of the world’s most elegant dining rooms. 
My, my. It will be quite the time. 


Our handsome brochure is available by phoning 


In the South Pacific, mem- 
bers of The Cousteau Society 


expedition team will lecture 
aboard the Royal Viking Star la) 


(800) 426-0821. Perhaps the most important 


C€XLYPSO 


name of all is that of your courteous travel agent, 
who can most expeditiously place you among the 
honored guests on our passenger list. 


We shall look for your name therein. And for 


your most happy countenance on board. 


ROYAL VIKING LINE 
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SWEDEN'S MILLESGARDEN 


continued from page 86 


the island cliffs represent a virtual chronology of his career 
and changing tastes. 

The stone-and-timbered main house stands on the high- 
est terrace among dense perennial borders and graveled 
walks. A loggia shelters smaller Milles works. As the gar- 
dens descend the rugged terrain, the ordered landscape 
gives way to wild escarpments and hidden grottoes. At 
random among the pines and birches, many of which he 
planted, Milles set statuary and architectural fragments. 
The integration of sculpture with landscaping was a 
carryover from the twenty years he spent in association 
with architect Eliel Saarinen at America’s celebrated Cran- 
brook Academy of Art near Detroit, where Milles was 
sculptor-in-residence. 

A broad granite stair connecting a lower terrace to that 
on which the house and studios stand was named Stairway 
to Heaven, perhaps because it leads to the house the couple 
loved. To the right of the steps is Little Austria, Olga 
Granner’s special retreat. Planted with edelweiss and other 
alpine flowers, it was a reminder of her beloved Alps. 
Nearby is Olga’s Terrace, backed by cypresses Milles 
planted some forty years ago. There, his multifigured 
Fountain of the Muses, also known as Aganippe Fountain, 
sends the graceful Muses of painting, sculpture and music 
flying across the pool on the backs of porpoises. The origi- 
nal, commissioned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and formerly displayed there, is now at Brookgreen Gar- 
dens at Murrells Inlet, South Carolina. 

The massive Pegasus and Bellerophon is an impressive ex- 
ample of the sculptor’s technique. An inner supporting 















top: The startling effect of light and 
weightlessness conveyed by the massive 
Pegasus and Bellerophon, 1949, is given 
dramatic emphasis by its placement near 
the escarpment on a lower terrace. 


ABOVE: The Triton Fountain, 1916, 

is a study in bronze and black granite. 
Maquettes in the background exemplify 
Milles’s intense interest in angels, an 
important motif in his later works. 


LEFT: On Olga’s Terrace is a casting of 
Fountain of the Muses, 1954. The origi- 
nal, moved from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1982, when the weight of the 
water became a hazard, is now at Brook- 
green Gardens in South Carolina. 
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SWEDEN’S MILLESGARDEN 


continued from page 88 














Milles sculptures rise on stone columns 
beside Vartan Bay: The Sisters, foreground, 
is a detail from Fountain of Faith. 
Background, right, Hand of God. 






structure of steel maintains the bal- 
ance and strength of the bronze 
sculpture, while its deliberate place- 
ment at the edge of a cliff emphasizes 
the appearance of flight. 

The lower terraces were gifts from 
the Swedish people on Milles’s eight- 
ieth birthday and differ dramatically 
from the other levels in the display of 
the art. Set atop tall columns, the 
bronzes are best seen from above, na- 
ked against the sky, with the warm 
red of the sandstone and the waters of 
Vartan Bay below. Flowers in geo- 
metric beds form a brilliant contrast. 

The sculptor deeded Millesgarden 
to the people of Sweden in 1936, 
when he realized that his work 
would keep him away much of the 
time. He and Olga continued to 
spend summers there until his death 
at the age of eighty. Today it is open _ 
to the public and is maintained in ac- 
cordance with Milles’s instructions. 

A cultural magnet for art lovers ‘ 
and students, it spreads its terraced 
splendors above a city that has itself 
been called a work of art. 
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~ ANTIQUING IN 
| BUENOS AIRES 


Juan Pablo Molyneux § 
Sates mis seuiees 





TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
| PHOTOGRAPHY BY VICTOR ENGLEBERT 


nterior designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux is forever dispelling 





ness. He has more subtle means. “I 
was recently taking an extremely so- 
phisticated American friend on a tour 
| | of a private palace in Buenos Aires,” 
recalls Chilean-born Molyneux. “The 
residence was as grand as an hotel 
HI particulier in Paris, a villa in Florence 
WH or a town house in London. My 
friend stood in the foyer and looked 
| around in disbelief—‘This is not 
Latin America,’ she protested. I just 
| smiled and nodded my head gently.” 
| 


i| dated notions about South Amer- 
\ ica, particularly when they pertain to 
| questions of architecture, design and 
Wil the continent’s merits as a repository 
| wi for antiques. He is never shrill about 
| | defending the level of cultural aware- 
| | 

ji 


Although Molyneux has been 
based in New York for the last five 
years, he makes frequent trips to Ar- 
gentina, at times accompanied by his 
wife, Pilar, both to work (he is cur- 
rently restoring the Palacio Atucha) 
and to search for furniture, works of 
art, objets, tapestries, silver and rare 
books—almost everything, in short, 
that one finds in his elegant Manhat- 
tan town house-turned-studio. “I 
still make buying trips to Europe, but 
I find a great deal of my antiques 
in Buenos Aires,” insists Molyneux. 
That may sound like heresy to many, 


“Buenos Aires remains one of my most 
Wy important buying markets,” says New York- 
based interior designer Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux. “I now make fewer shopping forays 
| to Europe.” Here, he inspects a Dutch com- 
mode at Usomarzo. The tapestry is Flemish. 










































| ABOVE: “Carlos Aquiles Guglialmelli carries some of the finest sil- 
ver objects in Buenos Altres,” says Molyneux. “These are two eigh- 
teenth-century Alto Peruvian pieces, a coffer and a silver repoussé 
door panel,” ABOVE RIGHT: Juan Pablo and Pilar Molyneux exam- 
ine late-19th-century European silver at an outdoor stall on 
| | Calle de la Feria, at the Plaza San Telmo. RIGHT: “I found these 
HW wonderful Bugatti pieces at the Art Gallery,” notes Molyneux. 
The desk and chair are inlaid with ebony, tory and copper. 
i opposite: An imposing Bugatti cabinet stands before a 
Persian carpet bearing calligraphic verses by Omar Khayyam. 


HI The spirit of Buenos Aires is more akin to Paris than to Lima, its 
1 ambiance closer to Rome than to Rio de Janeiro. 
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rop: “Vetmas is the place in Buenos Altres for European art and antiques,” 





says Molyneux, who examines a Louis XIV 


writing table with gallery owner Teresa Vetromile de Quezada. The pair of rose quartz obelisks are from the 19th century. At 
left is a Fernand Léger watercolor. ABOVE LEFT: Pilar and Juan Pablo Molyneux admire an 18th-century Italian bronze of 
Dionysus with faun at the Luz de Gas gallery. ABOVE RIGHT: “Vetmas has such a wide range of antiques,” notes the de- 


signe? 


but it makes perfect sense to him.The 
designer lived and worked in Buenos 
Aires for eleven years, ample time to 
discover where to go, whom to talk to 
and how to negotiate to acquire con- 
siderable examples of the city’s riches. 
Curiously enough, those riches are 
largely of Continental and English 
provenance and reflect Argentina’s 


96 


well-deserved reputation as the most 
“European” of Latin American coun- 
tries. The spirit of Buenos Aires is 
more akin to Paris than to Lima, its 
ambiance closer to Rome than to Rio 
de Janeiro. “The Argentineans,” says 
Molyneux with a grin, “are Euro- 
peans dropped into the pampas.” 

By the latter half of the nineteenth 


ree a aereeenenerne we re ee mes nares were or 


“You can find everything in the gallery, from a glazed Tang Dynasty horse to a George III tallcase clock.” 


century, Argentina’s European pio- 
neers had begun to prosper enor- 
mously from the country’s vast 
natural resources. They became, in 
Molyneux’s words, “the uncultivat- 
ed aristocracy, the nouveaux riches.” 
When it came to furnishing and ac- 
quiring works of art for their grand 
houses in Buenos Aires and their ex- 








pansive estancias in the pampas, they 
traveled or sent dealers to Paris and 
London to procure the trappings of 
culture. It is precisely this economic 
and cultural legacy that today makes 
Buenos Aires such fertile ground for 
antiques and art. 

On a recent buying trip to Buenos 
Aires, Molyneux found, among other 
noteworthy items: a Rodin bronze, a 
Queen Anne commode dated 1730, a 
Georg Jensen silver vase, a desk by 
Carlo Bugatti and a Chinese ceramic 
horse from the Tang Dynasty. “I was 
delighted—but not at all surprised— 
to find those pieces,” says Molyneux. 

As the antiques markets in Europe 
become ever more crowded and com- 
petitive, Buenos Aires represents a 
largely untapped and increasingly 
desirable alternative. Molyneux, 
however, offers a word of caution to 
anyone who travels to Buenos Aires 
expecting to encounter bargain- 
priced treasures, unwitting dealers or 
an ignorant public. “Argentine soci- 
ety is very urbane,” he explains. 
“Many people have been educated 
abroad; they have been raised in re- 
fined surroundings and they appre- 
ciate beautiful things. As for the 
dealers, they are very well informed 
and well aware of current prices at 
Christie’s and Sotheby’s.” 

Molyneux’s first stop in Buenos 
Aires is usually Vetmas on Calle 
Libertad, the shop he considers the 
city’s best. It was there that he found 
the Queen Anne commode and the 


Top: “T like to think of the San Telmo An- 
tiques Fair as the Portobello Road of Buenos 
Aires,” says Molyneux, who stops at a 
stall displaying maps and botanical prints. 


CENTER: The San Telmo Antiques Fair at 
the Plaza San Telmo “is only open on 
Sundays,” warns Molyneux, standing be- 
fore an array of silver and copper wares. 


RIGHT: “At this particular stall on the plaza, 
you can find a variety of colorful primitive 
colonial paintings by Peruvian, Argentin- 
ean and Bolivian artists,” says Molyneux. 















































“T find it inspiring to be confronted with such a mélange; one 


discovers improbable combinations and counterpoints.”’ 


ABOVE LEFT: A silver footed bowl by Danish craftsman Georg Jensen 1s flanked by two Gallé vases at the Galeria Studio. 








Rodin. “The selection is very eclec- 
tic,” explains Molyneux. “Below a 
watercolor by Fernand Léger I no- 
ticed a pair of Chinese porcelain fig- 
ures from the Ming Dynasty.” 

Like many of the antiques shops in 
Buenos Aires that Molyneux favors— 
including Luz de Gas, Usomarzo and 
Rambo—Vetmas does not specialize 
in a single period, a quality that 
appeals particularly to those with 
broad tastes. “I find it inspiring to be 
confronted with such a mélange; one 
discovers improbable combinations 
and counterpoints.” 

When Molyneux is in search of En- 
glish antiques, he heads for Galeria 
Studio, just across from Vetmas. 
Owners César Feldman and Karl 


continued on page 114 


OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: “You can find a little 
bit of everything at the San Telmo Antiques 
Fair. You must get there early. This stall has 
19th-century glass, toys, prints and brass.” 


OPPOSITE: “The finest rugs and tapestries are 
offered at Lily Berg,” says Molyneux, who 
examines a Flemish tapestry. Behind it ts an 
Aubusson after a Joseph Vernet painting. 


rop: The designer stands next to an 18th- 
century Alfo Peruvian silver repoussé door, 
decorated with twenty-four plates, that 


comes from Carlos Aguiles Guglialmelli 


RIGHT: Pilar and Juan Pablo Molyneux stop 
fo examine a bronze casting of L’Age 
d’Airain by Rodin, on display at Vetmas 
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Art Gallery 

Alvear 1898, 804-2422 
Lily Berg 
Esmeralda 1255 7-D, 
311-1405 
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Luz de Gas 
Defensa 1076, 361-0607 


Rambo 


Ayacucho 1974, 804-3808 





Calle de la ken 8. San Telmo Antiques Fair H| 
aT Seine Plaza San Telmo i 
Plaza San Telmo il 
Galeria Studio 9. Usomarzo | 
Libertad 1271, 42-2046 M.T. de Alvear 1418, 41-9636 i 
Carlos Aquiles Guglialmelli 10. Vetmas in 
Libertador 3756, 804-2487 Libertad 1286, 41-8460 | | 
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LA RESIDENCIA 


Majorcas Idyllic Hideaway 


TEXT BY JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 





‘ without hearing—probably be- 
fore you even get there—of the is- 
land’s two most famous visitors: the 
French novelist Amandine-Aurore- 
_Lucile Dupin, Baroness Dudevant, 
better known as George Sand, and 
her lover Frédéric Chopin. They ar- 
rived on November 8, 1838, in the 
hopes that the gentle southern cli- 
mate would improve the composer’s 
fast-failing health; when they left 
three months later, after the most 


I: is impossible to visit Majorca 


miserable winter of their lives, the 
poor man was at death’s door. 

Their lodgings, a group of rooms 
in the former Carthusian monastery 
of Valldemossa, would have been 
idyllic enough in summer; but at well 
over a thousand feet, the winter cold 
was bitter, the heating almost non- 
existent, the rain relentless. Further- 
more, the food was unspeakable. For 
weeks they could not even leave, the 
roads having been washed away. 
Sand’s account of that nightmare 


Secluded in the Majorcan hillside village of 
Deia high above the Mediterranean is La 
Residencia (opposite), a small hotel sur- 
rounded by some 30 acres planted with ol- 
ive, orange and fig trees. ABOVE: The hotel’s 
12th-century tower—said to have served as 
a refuge from the Moors—overlooks Deia. 
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It is a rare pleasure 
to lie lapped in the 
cool water and watch 
eagles soaring against 
the cliff faces above. 


visit—a somewhat bad-tempered lit- 
tle book entitled Un Hiver a Ma- 
Jorque—would be enough, one might 
think, to kill the Majorcan tourist 
trade stone dead. 

Alas, the pair were born too soon. 
Had they delayed their visit another 
hundred and fifty years and traveled 
just a few miles farther, they would 
have found warmth, comfort and (I 
have no doubt) happiness in a setting 
almost as romantic as Valldemossa 
and every bit as beautiful. La Resi- 
dencia, standing against a steep hill- 


side at the edge of the little artists’ 
colony of Deia and protected on its 
eastern side by a spectacular moun- 
tain wall over three thousand feet 
high, is no ordinary hostelry. It con- 
sists, essentially, of a fine old four- 
teenth-century manor house (parts of 
which may be three hundred years 
older still) and its only slightly more 
recent neighbor. Some seven years 
ago the two buildings were bought 
by a German resident of the island 
named Axel Ball and his American 
wife, Kristen. Acting as their own ar- 
chitects, they linked the structures 
together and transformed them—in 
just two years—into one of the loveli- 
est hotels Europe has to offer. 

The taste is flawless, the keynote 
throughout one of careful restraint. 
Nowhere is there a suggestion of 
fussiness, of clutter, of chichi. The 
entrance hall already sets the tone: 
There is no reception desk, merely 
a broad, simple wooden table. The 
floor, there and throughout the 
building, is of locally made terra-cotta 
tiles, spread with colorful rugs as nec- 


essary; the whitewashed plaster walls 
are hung with pictures from the Balls’ 
own collection, all the work of artists 
who have settled, temporarily or per- 
manently, on Majorca; the ceilings 
have bare wooden beams. 

In the bedrooms—several of 
which have their own adjoining liv- 
ing rooms or terraces—the furniture 
is largely antique, from the island 
and the mainland; many of the beds 
are four-posters, covered with beauti- 
ful snow-white crocheted spreads. 


The bedside lamps are earthenware, § 


i 


. . . "y 
or sometimes stone jars; the draperies 


are all woven in the little town of 
Alcudia, on the island’s northeastern 
shore. Vases of fresh-cut flowers are 
in all the rooms. The atmosphere, in 
short, is less that of a hotel than of 


Two manor houses, from the 14th and 16th 
centuries, were acquired in 1981 by Axel and 
Kristen Ball to create the hotel. Above: La 
Residencia offers “nouvelle Mediterranean” 
cuisine at El Olivo. Formerly an olive press, 
the restaurant is one of the best on the is- 
land, providing alfresco dining in summer. 
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some ancient, comfortable and agree- 
ably spacious country house. 

Outside, the same simplicity pre- 
vails, the same quiet and unostenta- 
tious attention to detail. Apart from 
the dozen or so tables (each with its 
quota of wicker armchairs) set along 
the broad terrace that runs the length 
of the facade, there is nothing to 
indicate that La Residencia is a hotel 
at all; the mellow stone (which gives 
its color to the entire village) is every- 
where softened by greenery—tum- 
bling over walls, climbing up pillars 
and posts, spilling over from huge 
earthenware pots, occasionally 
varied by sudden explosions of 
purple or scarlet bougainvillea. 
Here the more energetic of the ho- 
tel’s guests can have their copious 
breakfast—served, in true Spanish 
fashion, until twelve noon—as they 
look over the gentle valley below 
them to the village of Deia climbing 
up the hill opposite. 

For lunch, if they are wise, the 
guests will repair to the poolside res- 
taurant—where they will be able to 
admire another superb piece of land- 


The Balls’ collection of contemporary paintings—all by artists who have lived on the 
island—is displayed throughout the hotel. A portrait of Robert Graves by A. Socias high 
lights the interior of El Olivo (below). The English poet made Deia his home for nearly 60 
years and was buried in the village churchyard. Extensive stonework, terra-cotta tiles and ex 
posed beams characterize much of the island’s architecture. On the floor, an Afghan kilim. 


scaping. We know all too well how 
hideous huge swimming pools can 
be; Axel and Kristen Ball, aware of 
the dangers, have installed theirs on 
a terrace immediately above the hotel. 
In consequence, despite its conve- 
nient proximity to the main building 
and its thirty-two-meter length, it is 
virtually invisible from anywhere 
else, while the swimmers and sun- 
bathers enjoy an almost unbroken 
view of the surrounding scenery. The 
flowering shrubs that surround the 
irregularly shaped pool gently soften 
its outlines. It is a rare pleasure to lie 
lapped in the cool water and watch 


the eagles wheeling and soaring ~ 


against the cliff faces high above. 

For dinner, something more for- 
mal is required, and El Olivo, the 
main restaurant of the hotel, is one of 
the best on the island. Formerly, as its 


name implies, an olive press—the 
millstone is still preserved in the cen- 
ter of the room—it is lit almost exclu- 
sively by candles: I counted over a 
hundred of them, not only on the 
individual tables but mounted on 
rough, no-nonsense candelabra of 
wrought iron. The effect is to throw 
into even greater relief the colossal 
portrait of Robert Graves—the En- 
glish poet who lived in Deia for over 
half a century and is still, two years 
after his death, the dominant figure 
in the village. The chef of El Olivo 
is Bavarian, the food delicious 
(mildly nouvelle cuisine, but thank 
goodness not aggressively so), the 
wine list varied—despite its under- 
standably Spanish emphasis—the 
service (as everywhere in the ho- 
tel) immaculate. 

To its eternal credit, however, La 
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Residencia exerts no pressures on its 
guests. If they feel like a change of 
scene, the management is only too 
happy to make a reservation at any of 
the half-dozen restaurants in the vil- 
lage—rather more modest, perhaps, 
but not to be despised on that ac- 
count. For sea bathers the hotel pro- 
vides free transport to a little rocky 
beach just ten minutes away; for 
long-distance walkers it will produce 
experienced guides, thus obviating 
the need for the services of the local 
mountain-rescue team. 

La Residencia is unfailingly sym- 
pathetic and enviably polyglot. It 
knows that it is something special, 
and it is justly proud of the fact. If 
only it had been there for Chopin and 
George Sand. ... 0 
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rop: A bedroom suite is dominated by one of the hotel’s antique four-posters, all featuring 
carved and inlaid headboards; the bedcovering is hand-crocheted. Painting, Varvara Gzell. 
ABOVE: A courtyard separates the manor houses. opposite: Backed by the rocky peaks of 


the Sierra de Tramuntana range, the pool is set on a sequestered terrace above the hotel. 
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VISITING MAJORCA 


Perhaps the best way to discover Ma- 
jorca 1s fo avoid the beaches’ and head 
for the northern capes, the rocky coves 
to the west or the inland villages. 
There are Roman ruins in Alcudia; the 
ruggedly beautiful Cap Formentor, 
the farthest point north; and the mon- 
astery at which George Sand and Cho- 
pin stayed in Valldemossa. And Deia 
offers galleries, concerts and local fes- 
tivities, while the capital of Palma 
30 minutes away—contains plenty 
of distractions, notably an imposing 
Gothic cathedral. Do sample the Ma- 
jorcan specialties: ensaimadas, the 
sugar-dusted spiral pastries; the tart 
sausage called sobrasada; the ubiq- 
uitous almonds and olives. Iberia 
Airlines flies to Palma several times 
daily from Barcelona and Madrid, 
and there is direct service from Lon- 
don, Paris and other major cities. 
Rates at La Residencia range from 
$160 for a double to $200 for a 
suite, April through September, 
December and January; slightly 
lower at other times. La Residencia, 
Deia, Majorca; 34-71-639011. 
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LEGENDARY LA SCALA 





TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY GIORGIO LOTTI 
AND DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
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ilan is an “unattractive” 
town and means to stay 
that way. She makes no at- 
tempt to charm. Still, when Milan de- 
cides to smile, visitors find she can be 
beautiful as she materializes through 
the mists that sometimes prevent 
planes from landing. And even if she 
retains something of a prosaic air, ev- 
ery winter brings the feast of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Milan’s patron saint, and 
the inauguration of the season at the 
Teatro alla Scala. 
Built in 1778, the world’s most fa- 
mous opera house is the true heart of 


Inside Milans Magical Opera Season 


the city, a heart that beats in rhythm 
to the opera season. During that time, 
every bel-canto lover in Europe tries 
to get to Milan at least once to hear a 
performance. The annual opening, 
the ultimate event for La Scala cult- 
ists, is celebrated at evening parties 
where music lovers from all over the 
world hold delighted reunions. The 
audiences at La Scala are splendidly 
elegant. If all their opinions aren’t 
necessarily pertinent, at least they are 
delivered with aplomb. 

In short, when La Scala opens, 
the temperature of the whole town 


ABOVE: A Milan landmark for more than two centuries, La Scala, with its Neoclassical exterior, 
still serves as the center of the city’s artistic life. LEFT: A carabiniere in full dress stands 
guard in the mirrored foyer on opening nights. opposite: The set for a 1984-85 produc- 
tion of Carmen was inspired by Goya. The Ethiopian headdress (inset) is from Aida. 
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shoots up several degrees. The excite- 
ment continues to pervade salons and 
cafés for the next six months. Tourists 
who can’t secure tickets implore the 
concierges of the luxury hotels—who 
aren't always totally disinterested in 
the matter—to intervene. 

The opening-night ceremony has a 
certain allure. In the white-and-gilt 
auditorium, the huge chandelier 
dims slowly while the boxes, lined in 
red damask, subside into shadow. 
Some of these boxes have for decades 
been kept by the same families, who 
have furnished them with their own 
sconces and mirrors. 


Habitués crane to see the hand- 
some face of Arturo Toscanini’s 
daughter, Wally, who always occu- 
pies the same seat. The Milanese nod 
with affectionate respect to the 
woman they salute as the First Lady 
of music. At La Scala, her father con- 
ducted Donizetti, Puccini and Verdi, 
and the theater was once the scene of 
the clashes that marked the long and 
celebrated rivalry between Maria Cal- 
las and Renata Tebaldi. 

The robust and vivid energies of 
Italian society are concentrated in Mi- 
lan, a city that long lived under the 
domination of the Visconti family, 











PRECEDING PAGES: Gilded columns flank La Scala’s monumental proscenium open- 
ing, where adjustments are made to the scenery for Carmen, designed by Piero 
Faggioni. top: The concert shell keeps the sound from traveling up to the flies. THIS 
PAGE: 1. Camilla Cederna, one of Italy’s most influential journalists. 2. Designer 
and architect Ettore Sottsass at his worktable. 3. Internationally known architect 
Gae Aulenti in her office at Piazza San Marco. 4. Publisher Giorgio Mondadort. 
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notably Gian Galeazzo. That four- 
teenth-century personage was com- 
plex, to say the least: a conspirator, an | 
assassin, a warlord, and at the same 
time a pious artist and man of letters. 
After the Viscontis came the Sforzas. 
In the late fifteenth century Ludovico 
il Moro, whose wife was Beatrice | 
d’Este, welcomed to his court ge- 
niuses such as Leonardo da Vinci and 
the architect Bramante. Ludovico | 
died in 1508 in France, a captive of | 
Louis XII. In 1805, Napoleon—whose | 
invading armies were welcomed in 
1796 with a rain of flowers— } 
crowned himself in Milan, the new | 
capital of the new kingdom of Italy. 
Stendhal loved the city so much that 
he ordered his tombstone engraved 
“Arrigo Beyle, Milanese.” 

To the irritating superiority of Ro- 
mans who still aren’t convinced that, 
Milan is part of Italy, the Milanese re- 
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spond with a joke that pretty well 
sums up their city: “Milano, e pot 
piu’ —“Milan, and then nothing.” If 
Rome is Italy’s political capital, Milan 
is its moral and economic center. 
The old saw that says Milan makes 
money so Rome can spend it is quite 
inaccurate. Everything in Milan is 
tinged with luxury; industry and the 
arts attain a rare level of success here. 
Milan is the realm of superlatives. 
Its skyscrapers are unique in Italy, its 
press all-powerful, its fashion inter- 
national, its jewelry overwhelming— 
and that’s just the beginning. Ugo 
Stille, the editor-in-chief of the fa- 
mous newspaper Corriere della Sera, 
speaks of the city he loves while 
seated in his office, a historic room 
that has remained unchanged since 
Luigi Albertini occupied it as manag- 
ing editor from 1900 to 1925. 
“Young reporters come in to touch 
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the desk for luck,” he laughs. “You 
can’t imagine how much Milan has 
changed. For a year now, the city’s 
stock exchange, whose scope used to 
be limited, has grown enormously 
and is now capable of influencing the 
entire financial world of Italy. It’s a 
completely new phenomenon. A 
man like industrialist Carlo De 
Benedetti has been able to launch 
himself successfully in conquest of 
European markets. 

“However, Milan is more than just 
big business,” continues Stille. “It’s 
the focus of remarkable intellectual 
life. Many writers live in other 
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cities but write for the Corriere della 
Sera—men like Alberto Moravia and 
Mario Soldati. Umberto Eco lives in 
Milan, as does the painter and sculp- 
tor Cascella. 

“But our city,” he points out, “is 
really a publishers’ town: Feltrinelli, 
Rizzoli, Bompiani, Mondadori.” 
Mondadori, for one, never stops en- 
larging its horizons, though all the 
great names of Italian publishing 
have long since crossed the national 
frontiers. There exist few equiva- 
lents—perhaps none—to the perfec- 
tion of the work of Franco Maria 


continued on page 118 

















top: La Scala’s horseshoe shape is typical of 18th- and 19th-century theaters. 
THIS PAGE: 1. Wally Toscanini, Milan’s “first lady of music.” The daughter of legen- 
dary conductor Arturo Toscanini, she has become La Scala’s most honored pa- 
tron. 2. Franco Maria Ricci, publisher of books and the magazine FMR, in the 
library of his Milan house. 3. Interior designer Renzo Mongiardino in his Milan 
office. 4. Ugo Stille, editor-in-chief of the newspaper Corriere della Sera. 



































ABOVE LEFT: LIshers, known as maschere, stand in the “box of mirrors,’ 


reminiscent of the days when boxes were lavishly decorated by their, 
Anthuriums decorate tiers of boxes on the night of a gala. 


owners. ABOVE RIGHT: One of many costumers works behind the scenes. BELOW 


THE SEASON IN MILAN 


During the time of year most Europes ties have recoi wise, you should contact the ticket agencies. Concierges at 
ered from the onslaught of summer tourists, Milan’s sea the top hotels might also be able to procure tickets—for a 
son 1s at its peak, The city’s resources are in great demand steep price. If you want to attend any of the festivities 


from December when La Scala opens, through June 


associated with La Scala’s opening, it helps to know an 
William Tell will launch the 1988-89 season, which will influential Milanese. While not everyone can get a res- 
also feature productions of Oberon and Tosca. It is ad ervation at Savini 


the place to be on opening night 
visable to order tickets far in advance, but they may be 


other restaurants offer excellent food and atmosphere. 
available directly from La Scala’s box office if you happen Among them: Antica Osteria del Ponte, Aimo & Nadia, 


to be in Milan two or three weeks ahead of time. Other Giannino, Gualtiero Marchesi, La Bricitola, La Scaletta. 
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think of Whether you're on a fast-paced busi- 


generous smiles, even more generous ness trip or one of our irresistibly- 


meals, sophisticated style and old- 
tm. worldcomforts. Not surprisingly, you’ll experience the pleasures 
these are the very qualities 
you'll find when you fly the you get there. 
airline of Italy. Alitalia. 












priced /taliatour Intermezzo vacations, 
that await you in Italy, long before 
After all, you are not just a pas- 
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The Mauna Lani Bay 
A hotel that defines itself 
An experience like no other 
Where you become one with 
your surroundings. And all 


More than a place, an attitude" 


es 








your possibilities come true. 
Renew yourself. Because you 
have earned the right. For 
reservations, call 800-637-2323 
or call your travel agent. 


Mauna Lani Bay 


An Emerald Hotel, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 


P.O. Box 4000, Kohala ¢ 


Reaching out under the warm 
Caribbean sun for 2,200 acres, 
Tryall presents a world of carefree 
relaxation and challenging play. 
A world that reflects your 
preference for the very 
best. Select from luxurious 
villas complete with 
staff, or our spacious 
Great House accom- 


Golf, Tennis & Beach Club 


oast, Island of Hawaii 96743 


modations. Stay in top form with 
championship golf, day and night 
tennis and every water sport. And 
savor Jamaica’s most inspired 
cuisine. Quite a life, we 
think you'll agree. For 
details about our year- 
round pleasures, 
contact your travel 
agent or Tryall. 


JAMAICA 


U.S. Reservations: 152 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10016. Toll-free 1-800-336-4571. 
In N.Y. 1-212-889-0761. Member Elegant Resorts 1-800-237-3237. 
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BUENOS AIRES 
Juan Pablo Molyneux Shares His Sources 
continued from page 99 


Handler, who also happen to be 
agents for Christie’s and Sotheby’s, 
have a penchant for all things En- 
glish. The emphasis is on furniture 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and on engravings, often of 
sporting scenes. A recent visit found 
Molyneux’s eye immediately drawn 
to a fine Regency table of rosewood 
inlaid with brass—“the kind of im- 
portant piece,” he maintains, “that 
can define a space and make a room.” 
So as to temper the Anglophilia, 
Feldman and Handler complement 
their English furniture with nine- 
teenth-century European painting 
and sculpture. Atop the Regency ta- 
ble were a pair of bronze horses with 


jockeys by French artist Emmanuel ; 


Frémiet, and at its foot another 


bronze on the same theme by Isidore — 


Bonheur. “One sees a great deal of 
equestrian art,” explains Molyneux. 
“The Argentineans have always been 
mad for horses. 

“Among the delights of shopping 
in Buenos Aires is that the dealers are, 
on the whole, extremely open and 
friendly and one can explore in rela- 
tive peace,” he adds. “Those are very 
strong factors in my decision to keep 
coming, back. Both are rather hard to 
come by in Europe.” 

There is no policy of “trade only” 
in any of the city’s shops and galler- 
ies. Furthermore, says Molyneux, it is 
not uncommon for dealers to invite 
prospective buyers or even the curi- 
ous to their homes. Indeed, that’s 
where they often display their best 
pieces. “Of course, not everything in 
the drawing room is for sale, but 
don’t be shy to ask about something 
that strikes your fancy,” he advises. 
“They'll let you know if it’s a family 
heirloom or something they could 
stand to part with.” As for bargain- 
ing, “it’s not only accepted, but 
expected,” he insists. “A dealer may 
tell me I’m second in line for a piece, 
but I simply say ‘Let me know.’ I usu- 
ally get it.” Transactions are almost 
invariably in dollars, so one is spared 
the Byzantine currency machinations 
that so consume all Argentineans. 

Like all great cities, Buenos Aires 
has its antiques fairs and open mar- 
ketplace. Every Sunday, the main 





continued on page 116 
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Grand hotel elegance, softly stated and internationally acclaimed 
AAA Five Diamonds and Fisher Five Stars shine for Halekulani 


On the Beach at Waikiki 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Call your travel agent, or toll free 800-367-2343, or 808-923-2311 
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BUENOS AIRES 


Juan Pablo Molyneux Shares His Sources 
continued from page 114 


F 


square in the San Telmo quarter is | 


full of dealers displaying their wares. 


“It’s a sort of institution for people | 


to promenade at San Telmo, to buy, 
trade or simply watch,” observes 
Molyneux. Of course, what amasses 
along the sidewalks and what ap- 


pears in the makeshift stalls is “not of | 


first order.” San Telmo is notable for 
its profusion: brass, copper and silver 


ornaments and fixtures, curious reli- ° 


gious votives, old books and cartogra- 
phy, and lesser furniture such as 
Napoleon III (what Molyneux refers 
to as “the Conran’s of the nineteenth 
century”). Nonetheless, San Telmo is 
always a sure stop for the designer if, 
he happens to be in Buenos Aires on a 
weekend. “The market has a wealth 
to offer if you know what to look 
for,” he explains. “There is a great. 
deal of colonial silver and gold, solid 
colonial furniture. The Rio Platense 
style is a perfect example. It is the 





“Among the delights 
of shopping in Buenos 
Aires is that the dealers 

are, on the whole, 
extremely open and 
friendly and one can 
explore in relative 
peace 





eighteenth-century colonial imitation 
of the Portuguese Juan V style. The 
original furniture sells for ten times 
the price of the imitations, but the lat- 
ter have good lines and are extremely 
well constructed.” 

But at San Telmo, Molyneux him- 
self is always seeking antique toys 
and soldiers to add to his personal 
collection. “I never leave without 
turning up something,” says the de- 
signer. “That's the irresistible joy of 
the marketplace. In fact, that’s the al- 
lure of Buenos Aires as a whole. | 
never depart empty-handed.” 0 
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The Castle 
of Coca, 
Segovia. 


They’re all in Spain. 9th century castles to swash la Se a 
a Bane ¥ Mail to: National Tourist Office of Spain 
and buckle in. 14th century palaces to be romantic in. 665 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10022; 
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20th century churches like Gaudi’s La Sagrada Familia in 


8383 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 960, Beverly Hills, 











From castles to cathedrals. From fortresses to the 
fiery flamenco. Explore it all. 


See What You’ve Missed By Not Seeing Spain. © 1986 National Tourist Oftice of Spain. 
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Ricci, originator of the luxurious 
magazine FMR. 

The Milanese devour newspapers. 
They love reading the latest Corriere 
della Sera while sipping a Campari at 
the café Biffi in the Galleria. “Milan’s 
parlor’’—as the city’s vast glass- 
roofed and domed arcade is known— 
was dedicated to Victor Emmanuel II 
in the 1860s. It is as much a part of 
Milan as the Eiffel Tower is of Paris— 
and perhaps even uglier. 

No tourist, however much in a 
hurry, can say he’s seen Milan unless 
he’s visited the Duomo, a miracle of 
ethereal stone that should be seen as 
the setting sun picks out its host of 
pinnacles and statues. But the visitor 
should make a special effort to see the 
Brera Palace and Picture Gallery, 
which holds Mantegna’s Dead Christ 
and Giovanni Bellini’s Pieta. And, of 
course, in the refectory at Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, one can view Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper. 

But Milan isn’t just a museum city. 


LEGENDARY Ear S@Ales 
Inside Milan's Magical Opera Season 


continued from page 111 


It’s alive and contemporary. Ludovico 
il Moro may have commissioned Bra- 
mante, but the new dukes of Milan, 
called Pirelli or Feltrinelli, are also 
patrons of the arts who choose their 
own architects. The Pirelli Tower is 
the work of Gio Ponti; the Casa 
Feltrinelli, of Lodovico Belgioioso. 

In the past twenty years, Milan has 
witnessed the rise of a generation_of 
architects whose renown has spread 
beyond Italy. Gae Aulenti’s recent 
achievement, the Musée d’Orsay, 
has aroused wide interest—but it’s in 
Paris. Closer to home, Gianni Agnelli 
commissioned the delicate interior 
design of Venice’s Palazzo Grassi 
from Signora Aulenti. 

Ettore Sottsass, head design consul- 
tant for Olivetti, founded Memphis, 
his own design group, in 1981. It has 
since become the almost mythical 
symbol of new furniture design. 

The Milanese like to shop along the 
Via Montenapoleone, and so do visi- 
tors. The antiques dealers’ windows 


are a permanent spectacle; the furs 
seem silkier here than anywhere else; 
the shoes are like jewels and the jew- 
elry makes no pretense of being fake. 
Even the cashmere seems to be more 
solid somehow. 

The Milanese like to eat. The local 
cooks use butter, and big restaurants 
such as Giannino or El Toula are both 
luxurious and good. But more modest 
trattorias offer cooking from every re- 
gion of Italy, and the tourist eager to 
sample an infinite range of pasta can 
go to Da Emilio until far into the 
night. Like Le Dome in Paris, Savini 
in the Galleria is an institution. It’s 
not necessarily the best restaurant in' 
Milan, but Milanese society likes its 
plush comfort, its chandeliers and sil- 
ver. On the occasion of every first’ 
night at La Scala, le tout Milan gathers 
at Savini around a risotto al salto, a 
house specialty. Last season, after @ 
performance of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni under the baton of Riccardo 
Muti, the Prince of Wales crossed over 
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to Savini to dine there with his party. 

Camilla Cederna, one of Italy’s best- 
known journalists, has some harsh 
things to say about Milan. Cofounder 
of the newsmagazine Europeo, she has 
covered stories in hot spots all over 
the globe, written a number of books 
and won fame for an interview with 
John F. Kennedy. Her book on Italian 
president Giovanni Leone brought 
about his downfall. 

“Milan,” she says, “has become 
vulgar.” She speaks of “her” town 
with the biting irony of a disap- 
pointed lover. “The aristocrats no 
longer inhabit their palazzi and hid- 
den gardens. Our new princes are the 
couturiers. They're designing in the 
heart of Milan what I’ve called the 
‘fatal quadrilateral.” A generation of 
nouveaux riches is laying down itsown 
laws, according to which some- 
body from Portugal, ennobled by the 
king of Italy, wins the right to stamp a 
marquis’s coronet on the rolls he serves 
at parties—to which I do not go! 


LEGENDARY LA SCALA 


Inside Milan's Magical Opera Season 


“Artistic life is under the rule of 
money,” she continues. “People turn 
out just anything at all. Yet the funds 
for finishing Giorgio Strehler’s new 
Piccolo Teatro are short a hundred 
billion lire, and Strehler is the great- 
est man in Italian theater!” 

“What she says is a little unfair,” 


When La Scala opens, 

the temperature of the 

whole town shoots up 
several degrees. 


says Ugo Stille, laughing. “Milan 
is entirely capable of forming a syn- 
thesis between the old and the new.” 

The handsome palazzo where cou- 
turier Giorgio Armani lives testifies 
to the powerful presence of the 
young Italian couturiers. Over the 
years, his elegant, pared-down styles 


have won him international fame 
and flattering recompense. 

And it is in Milan that Renzo 
Mongiardino lives. His legendary 
taste has influenced interior design 
for the past twenty years, and for a 
few privileged clients he has created 
a spectacular lifestyle. 

Every night, Milan drinks, dances 
and cavorts until dawn. A jeunesse 
dorée composed of models and de- 
signers lends the city its air of 
elegant youthfulness. These gilded 
youths flock to the Agora or the 
Vogue Club. If a visitor is in a roman- 
tic mood, he can stop in for a drink at 
the Manhattan. But to show off a 
really sensational new outfit, there’s 
no better place than Charly Max. 

Milan is efficient, hardworking, 
generous and rich—and perhaps not 
as beautiful as other Italian cities. But 
she is like one of those women whose 
vitality, smile and outstretched hands 
make you forget that her features 
are a little irregular. 
































“Those who know us, love us-” 


Those who know us, love the serene beauty 
of our crystal-clear waters and incredibly blue 
skies. They love our people, whose warmth 
and courtesy make a vacation here unforget- 
table. And they love flying to our magical trio 
of sunny islands via frequent, comfortable 
Cayman Airways jet service flights. The 
American Express® Card makes it easy to dis- 
cover The Cayman Islands. So come dive. 
Fish. Shop duty-free. Dine magnificently. 
With the American Express Card, your trip 
here will be nothing short of spectacular! 

Call your travel agent or the nearest 
American Express Travel Service Office. 
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THE HOUSE MUSEUMS OF ANTWERP 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 


RIGHT: The main doorway lead- 
ing from the courtyard into 
the residence and studio of 
Peter Paul Rubens is an ex 
ample of Italian Renaissance 
style architecture, noted for 
its purity of form. Over the 
door ts a bust of Seneca, the 
painter's favorite philosopher 


ntwerp is a bustling Belgian industrial city of half 
a million people, with a reputation as one of Eu- 
rope’s most important ports. Though its current 
prosperity is reflected in a series of modern business-trav- 
elers’ hotels located near the railway station, to get a feel- 
ing for the city’s rich heritage the visitor should see the old 
section, which includes the Cathedral and its famous 
Gothic tower. Nearby is the colorful Grote Markt square, 
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BELOW LEFT: The courtyard fa- 
cade is ornamented witk 
sculpture. BELOW: The dining 
room features a chimney- 
piece with an elaborately 
carved oak mantel. A rare self- 
portrait of Rubens was painted 
between 1625 and 1628. The 
still life is by Frans Snyders. 


lined with gabled guild houses and brooded over by the 
finest Renaissance town-hall facade in all of Belgium. 

Clearly, Flemish wealth is not to be calculated in paint- 
ings alone but also in architecture. And this is the area in 
which Antwerp deserves to rank with the greatest Euro- 
pean capitals—not just in monumental buildings but for 
its wonderful series of sixteenth-century town houses that 
have been transformed into museums. 





continued on page 122 
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Call United or your Travel Agent. For more information. write: Princeville Development Corp., PO. Box 3040, Princeville, Kauai, Hawaii 96722. 
































THE HOUSE MUSEUMS OF ANTWERP 


continued from page 120 
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One of the city’s best specialized collections is housed in 
a building first opened to the public on a limited basis in 
1924, while another, the house of Peter Paul Rubens’s pa- 
tron Nicolaas Rockox, was completed thirty years ago. 
[wo others represent town residences that were also places 
of business. Here the atmosphere of the past is as alive and 
vibrant today as it was when Antwerp was one of the most 
important trading and banking centers of late-sixteenth- 
century Europe. 

Of course, the best-known of these museums is Rubens’s 
own residence (see Arcl/titectural Digest, December 1977). 
The appearance of the house itself is little changed since 
Rubens’s day, which is why the town of Antwerp long 
sought to acquire it as the finest possible memorial to the 
city’s most famous son. Restoration went on right through 
World War II, uninterrupted by the Nazi occupation or by 
the British liberation in September 1944, or even by the 
subsequent V-2 rocket bombardment of the city. 

The mere survival of the handsome brick Gothic nu- 
cleus, to which Rubens added a large studio wing, is not 
the least of the surprises in store for even the most hurried 
visitor. The first of many surprises comes in the tradi- 
tionally arcaded courtyard, where one end is closed by 
an ornamental screen of an overwhelming Baroque classi- 
cism. Gods and goddesses primp and pose atop an almost 
oppressively antique triumphal arch, which opens into the 
delightfully recreated garden Rubens laid out when he ac- 
quired the property in 1610, after his return from Italy. 
Some of what is on display in the house itself is based on 
old inventories, and many of the acquisitions and loans 
have been installed only recently. The atmosphere of rich 
Flemish patrician life has been recreated to perfection, 
although Rubens undoubtedly enjoyed a prestige far be- 
yond that of his fellow townspeople. 

Knighted by Charles I of England, ambassador extraor- 
dinary for Europe's greatest sovereigns, and patronized by 
the powerful everywhere, Rubens lived in a style of leg- 
endary magnificence that is particularly evident in two 
rooms of his Antwerp mansion. First, the art gallery, re- 
plete with seventeenth-century paintings recalling the 
riches of Rubens’s original collections, also has an alcove 
with a marble-sheathed apse specially designed to show 
off pieces of sculpture. For all the virtuoso quality of his 


LEFT: In the house of art pa- 
tron Nicolaas Rockox hangs 
Landscape with Wild Ani- 
mals by Roelant Savery, a 
court painter at Prague. 
BELOW: In the Great Parlor 
that was once the Rockox art 
gallery is an early-16th-cen- 
tury Flemish tapestry showing 
members of the Burgundian 
and Hapsburg families that 
governed Flanders. The Flem- 
ish oak table and leather-cov- 
ered chairs are 17th century. 


own art and his love of the theatrical Baroque taste, Ru- 
bens was highly respected in intellectual circles and was 
recognized as “well grounded in all branches of archaeol-' 
ogy.” His sculpture collection contained pieces of antique: 
statuary, including a head of Seneca, Rubens’s favorite phi- 
losopher. It is identical to the bust he put in the back-’ 
ground of his famous painting The Four Philosophers, now 
in Florence’s Pitti Palace. 

The other extraordinary room in the Rubens house is; 
of course, the painter’s studio. Lined with his immense 
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THE HOUSE MUSEUMS OF ANTWERP 


RIGHT: Within the late-16th- 
century courtyard of the Plan- 
tin-Moretus Museum 1s 
the arcaded inner facade of 
the original bookshop; on the 
left is the long wing of the 
family’s publishing house, built 
behind the residence by Chris 
tophe Plantin. The Flemish 
architecture features mullioned 
windows and stepped gables 
over attic dormer windows 


canvases even today, it is overlooked by a gallery so that 
his most important patrons could admire his gigantic 
works in progress from the appropriate distance 

[he house of one of Rubens’s richest and most distin- 
guished patrons in Antwerp has been restored more re- 
cently and opened to the public by a nonprofit association 
created under the auspices of Antwerp’s Kredietbank. The 
house belonged to Nicolaas Rockox (1560-1640), a burgo- 
master of Antwerp for thirty-seven years, who moved in 
Rubens’s intellectual circles and who commissioned a 
number of important paintings for himself and for several 
of the guilds, churches and civic groups he patronized. 
Rubens’s world-famous Deposition of 1611 and his Clirist 
and St. Thomas triptych, on display in Antwerp’s Royal 
Museum of Fine Arts, include portraits of Rockox. 

Inventories indicate that the burgomaster had a collec- 
tion of some eighty-seven paintings in his house, as well 
as a library of more than two hundred volumes, but today 
the primary attractions are the handsome seventeenth- 
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continued from page 12 


BELOW LEFT: The printing plant 
contains presses between 200 
and 300 years old and type- 
faces designed in the time .of 
Christophe Plantin (1514 

1589), who printed more than 
1,500 works in a 34-year ca- 
reer. BELOW: The house’s large 
library also used as a cha- 
pel—was established in 1640. 
Christ on the Cross, ca. 1650, 
is attributed to Pieter Thys. 


century Flemish furnishings: elegant, gleaming brass 
chandeliers; handsome figured cupboards, sideboards and 
solid oak tables with typically bulbous turned legs and 
stretchers; rich Flemish tapestries and antique Turkish car- 
pets; and above all, the exquisite art cabinets characteristic 
of seventeenth-century Antwerp. These chests of ebony 
and other exotic woods were usually set on stands with 
their twin doors open to display a plethora of tiny drawers 
and doors, embellished with engraved ivory plaques or 
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‘The Civilized Way © 
‘To See Lost Civilizations. 


Machu Picchu, Chan-Chan, Nazca, 
Easter Island: just a few of the exotic 
spots you may visit on seven marvel- 
ous cruise-tours starting December 
22. All aboard the elegant, five-star 
Stella Solaris. Your choices are 12- to 


)) Sun Line Cruises lo South America 


Luxury ships of Greek registry. 


71-day cruises to remote ruins, excit- 
ing cities. Our cabins are spacious, 
our food exceptional. And our Greek 
crew is most attentive. For further in- 
formation, mail us the coupon. For 
reservations, see your travel agent. 


Mail to: Sun Line Cruises, One Rockefeller Plaza, NY, 
NY 10020. 800-872-6400. In New York, 212-397-6400 
Please send me information on Sun Line Cruises 
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THE HOUSE MUSEUMS OF ANTWERP 


continued from page 124 





painted panels, framed in tortoiseshell or picked out in 
silver, and containing the treasured trinkets of the times: 
antique cameos, carved gemstones, ancient coins and an 
infinite variety of precious and semiprecious curios. These 
somber shapes are enlivened with shining surfaces, just as 
the gleaming leather-covered walls are hung with dark 
wood frames that set off the vivid hues of the famous 
Flemish still-life paintings: a composition of dew-dappled 
fruit or a brilliant bouquet of full-blown flowers. 





LEFT: Among the treasures in 
the Mayer van den Bergh 
Museum ts Mad Meg, painted 
in 1562 by Pieter Brueghel as 
an allegory of folly and vice. It 
was given its name in the 17th 
century but was then lost until 
collector Fritz van den Bergh 
acquired it in 1894. BELOW: A 
17th-century Flemish still life 
and portraits decorate the li- 
brary of the van den Bergh 
residence. Gilded leather cov- 
ers the walls, and a German 


a Flemish draw-top table. 


[he wealth and taste of Flemish patricians created a high 
point of domestic interior decoration and design in late- 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. This astonish- 
ingly creative prosperity is enshrined in the Plantin- 
Moretus house, which became a museum in 
more than three hundred years before that it had been 
both the home and the place of business of one of Ant- 
werp’s most prominent families. The fine furniture and 
tapestries were made expressly for the handsome late-six- 
teenth-century house, and thirteen portraits painted by 
Rubens still hang in the tall, impressive rooms to show us 
what several of this distinguished dynasty of printers and 
book collectors looked like. This is a house museum for the 
bibliophile, not only for its Gutenberg Bible, its illumi- 
nated manuscripts such as Froissart’s Chronicles or incu- 
nabula collected more than three centuries ago, but 
primarily because the Plantin-Moretus family was the very 
backbone of Antwerp’s prosperous publishing industry. 

Their firm saw to the editing, designing and printing 
of the great polyglot Bible of 1572, one of the all-time 
triumphs of typography, and they subsequently became 
printers to the king of Spain, supplying his New World 
realms with a veritable flood of Bibles, breviaries and in- 
structional tracts. Many of these masterpieces of printing 
and engraving are on display, but what makes the Plantin- 
Moretus Museum one of Europe’s most fascinating house 
museums are the back quarters beyond the handsome 
courtyard. There, on the street side, the original bookshop 
survives intact, complete with its seventeenth-century 
counters, shelving, furnishings and stock. The richly sol- 
emn drawing room is lined with Oudenarde tapestries, 
while the chief editor’s office and the proofreaders’ work- 
shop contain huge slope-topped desks that were built high 
under the large windows to catch all the available light. 

The printing plant itself was a part of the original build- 
ing, and among the ancient presses stand two of the oldest 
known examples-in the world. The upper floor contains a 
display of rare printed books as well as the family library, 
rich in collector’s items acquired to serve as prototypes for 
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L 1901, having the lion’s share of Waikiki Beach 
seemed like a little thing. After all, the new Moana was 
the only hotel on Waikiki Beach. 

Who could Know? 

Today, lovingly restored, the birthplace of Waikiki is 
part of the new Sheraton Moana Surfrider, a spectacular 
803-room oceanfront complex. And her huge share of 
the beach hasn’t changed in 87 years. 

Dramatic proof that little things mean a lot. 

Call Sheraton at 800-325-3535 or your <a 
travel agent. ts 


are 


Sheraton Moana Surfrider 


2365 KALAKAUA AVENUE, HONOLULU, HAWAII 96815-2943 808-922-3111 


The hospitality people of ITT 
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Robert Louis Stevenson began his classic Treasure Island” beneath the banyan. 


The Sheraton Moana Surfrider, as viewed from Waikiki Beach. Reopening in all its original splendor, early 1989. 






























































ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


TRAVELS 





The excellent companies listed below 
are prepared to send you infor- 
mation on their fine services and 
products. The brochures are free 
except where an amount is specified. 
Simply circle the number(s) on the 
card corresponding to the numbers 
next to your preference. (We have 
included two cards for the con- 
venience of another interested 
reader.) Return the card to ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 
1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please 
enclose a check or money order for 
any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to 
help cover handling charges for any 
order. Each brochure will arrive 
under separate cover—directly from 
the companies listed in the offer. 


1. ACAPULCO PRINCESS. 480-acre, luxury resort 
on Revolcadero Beach, offering the finest in 
accommodations, cuisine, service, recreation and 
relaxation. Five Diamond winner for ten consecutive 
years. 


2. ALI'l TOWER. From the moment you enter its 
lobby of polished marble and Oriental art, you'll 
immediately recognize the understated elegance 
that is Ali’! Tower; personal concierge, exclusive 
health spa, luxury accommodations with a pictur- 
esque ocean or garden view, all just steps from 
Waikiki’s most beautiful beach. 


3. ALITALIA AIRLINES. This winter let Alitalia 
bring you the warmth Italy is famous for. From 
escorted or independent tours to city paks to 
sightseeing excursions, Italiatour will show you the 
many ways to enjoy Italy. Send for your colored 
brocbere: 


4. AMELIA ISLAND PLANTATION. Amelia 
Island Plantation is one of the most naturally 
beautiful resort communities in the world. We offer a 
variety of travel literature including an eight-page 
oversized brochure full of color photos; a quarterly 
four-color newsletter; monthly calendars of activi- 
ties; golf, tennis and recreation brochures and a 
comprehensive Resort Guide. 


5. ARUBA. This is the friendly island in the Dutch 
Caribbean where the sun shines all year ‘round. Our 
happy island offers an incredible variety of excellent 
dining choices, terrific shopping, casinos and 
nightlife, architectural ruins, fantastic diving and 
water sports. Send for information about one happy 
island. Then come! 


6. ASTON KAANAPALI SHORES. A consistent 
winner of AAA's Four Diamond Award. A spacious, 
elegant home-away-from-home and the services of a 
fine hotel. Richly furnished studio, 1 and 2-bedroom 
condominium suites with gourmet-quality kitchens 
and private lanais. Aston Reach Club Restaurant & 
Bar. Four championship golf courses nearby. Send 
for brochure. 


7. ASTON SANDS OF KAHANA. Beachfront 
resort between Kaanapali and Kapalua. Elegant and 
spacious 1, 2, and 3-bedroom condominium suites 
with gourmet kitchens. Tennis pro, pro shop, putting 
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green, golf courses nearby. Concierge services and 
guest activities program. Send for brochure. 


8. ASTON SHORES AT WAIKOLOA. An ele- 
gant, secluded retreat at the prestigious Waikoloa 

esort on the Big Island of Hawaii. World class 
luxury, spacious 1, 2, and 3-bedroom condominium 
suites, magnificent views, championship Robert Trent 
Jones, Jr. golf course, tennis, pool, and gourmet 
kitchens. Send for brochure. 


9. AT&T INTERNATIONAL OUTBOUND RESI- 
DENCE. Send for dialing and rate information on 
calling internationally with AT&T. 


10. BRITISH AIRWAYS. Flexible travel pro- 

rammes for the independent traveller! Send for the 
British Airways Holidays “London Plus Britain, 
Europe & Ireland” Fall through Spring Brochure—so 
you can have a vacation that is exactly what you 
want it to be. 


11. THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. An elegant British 
Crown Colony, The Cayman Islands have beautiful 
beaches, dramatic diving, set in the Caribbean. 
Brochure describes Islands and package features, 
rates. 


12. THE COLONY BEACH & TENNIS RESORT. 
Located on the Gulf of Mexico, with luxurious 
condominiums, award-winning dining, aerobics, 
water sports. Complimentary: ferns on 21 courts, 
fitness center, health spa, children's program (ages 4- 
12), beach lounges/towels. USA: (800) 237-9443. 
FLORIDA: (800) 282-1138. 


13. GRAND CYPRESS RESORT. 900 elegant villa 
and hotel accommodations with spacious meetin 

facilities. Adjacent to Walt Disney World. 45 holes o 
Jack Nicklaus-designed golf. Exclusive home of the 
Jack Nicklaus Academy of Golf. Championship 
tennis facilities. Water sports. New Equestrian 
Center. For more information and literature, call 1- 
800-835-7377. 


14. HALEKULANI HOTEL. A AAA-Five Diamond 
hotel. Also a member of both Preferred Hotels 
Worldwide and The Leading Hotels of the World. 
Five beach-front acres of Waikiki, Diamond Head 
views, lush grounds, elegant decor, award-winning 
restaurants and superb service. 


15. HEMPHILL-HARRIS. Call or write for our 
Collection of Deluxe Escorted Tours brochure. 
Featuring 200 itineraries to 80 countries, including 
the Orient, China, India, South Pacific, Africa, 
Middle-East, South America, Europe and World 
Cruise by Private Jet. (800) 421-0454; in California 
(800) 252-2103. Taking you places like no one 
else can. 


16. JW MARRIOTT HOTEL AT CENTURY CITY. A 
12-page full-color brochure illustrates the gracious 
new JW Marriott Hotel at Century sae arriott's 
West Coast Flagship. Pictured are the lobby—with 
museum-quality objets d'art and elegant restaurant 
and lounge. Also described are some of the hotel’s 
exceptional services and exquisite facilities for 
executive meetings. 


17. KIAWAH ISLAND RESORT. Complete full- 
color vacation guide on the Island Resort only 21 
miles from historic Charleston. Deluxe villa accom- 
modations, 10 mile beach, qampien-aig golf/tennis, 
shopping, dining and much more. Call toll-free: 1 
(800) 845.391 1, ext. 370. 


18. LONGBOAT KEY CLUB. A secluded Four-Star, 
Four-Diamond tropical island resort just a bay away 
from Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Experience extraordinary championship golf, tennis, 
swimming, sailing, and more. Luxurious suites with 
kitchens and balconies, award-winning dining and 
exceptional service. Call 800-237-8821. In Florida, 
800-282-0013. Or call 813-383-8821. 


19. MAUNA LANI BAY. A perfect blend of 
sophisticated luxury, superb cuisine, world class golf 
and tennis, and Hawaiian attitudes. Mauna Lani Bay 
is truly life as you might wish it. Our beautiful white 
sand beach is perfect for swimming, sunning, 
snorkeling and diving. Here at Mauna Lani, you can 
abandon reality and indulge yourself as nowhere 
else. 


20. PALMETTO DUNES RESORT. The finest vaca- 
tion resort on Hilton Head Island. Imagine a 2,000- 


acre oceanfront resort with 3 great golf courses, 
25-court tennis center, 25 pools, a 3-mile beach an 
great shopping and dining. Add 500 fully-furnishe: 
one to four-bedroom villas and homes available b 
the day, week or longer and you'll discover Palmett 
Dunes, a Mobil Four-Star & AAA Four-Diamoné 
Resort. For a brochure, call (800) 845-6130. 


21. PIERRE MARQUES. Originally built as J. Pa 
Getty’s private hideaway, the Pierre Marques is ¢ 
eaendony hotel hidden away on the most beautiful 
beach in Acapulco. Combining luxury with elegance} 
the 344-room Pierre Marques offers two champion 
ship 18-hole golf courses, swimming, tennis, thre 
restaurants and access to all facilities at thi 
Acapulco Princess. 


22. THE REACH. This is an elegant new resort on the 
Atlantic Ocean in Key West, Florida. A complet 
ear-round resort, sited on the only natural beach i 
ey West. The Reach includes 150 island-inspired 
terraced guest rooms and suites, fine dining in tw¢ 
superb restaurants, a take-out foodshop and bake 
sunset bar and pier bar, library, lap swimming pool 
health spa, water sports and pleasure boats, an¢ 
ee oer meeting facilities. Rates from $165 te 


23. RITZ-CARLTON HOTELS. Uncompromising 
personal service, superb dining and graciou 
accommodations. Atlanta (downtown). Buckheac 
elem Atlanta). Boston. Laguna Niguel, So. Ca 
aples, FL. New York. Rancho Mirage (Pal 
Springs). Washington, D.C. Phoenix (October 988) 
Dearborn December 1988). Sydney, Australic 
(Spring 1989). Reservations call (800) 241-3333 io) 
send for information. , 


24. SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. Regally reignine 
over 450 acres of landscaped desert, Scottsdale’: 
newest luxury resort features the area's mos 
extensive recreational facilities with two 18-hole TPG 
Bot courses, ten tennis courts, three heated pools 
ull-service health club/spa. Plus spacious accommo 
dations, four superb restaurants, and nighttime 
entertainment. 


25. SHERATON MIRAGE PORT DOUGLAS. Send 
for more information on Australia's beautiful 
Sheraton Mirage Hotel. A 5-Star luxury resort righ 
on the beach in beautiful Queensland. 


26. SHERATON MOANA SURFRIDER. Histori 
restoration completed December 1988. Fresh-wate 
swimming pool steps from private beach. 800 air 


conditioned rooms, elegant dining and accom+ 


modations. 


27. SUN LINE CRUISES. Take a luxury cruise! 
aboard either the 5-Star Stella Solaris or the Stella 


Oceanis to South America or some of the Carib-| 


bean's most exotic isles. Send for brochure. 


28. SWAROVSKI® SILVER CRYSTAL® Beautiful, 
distinctive 30%+ full lead crystal tabletop pieces; 
giftware and collectibles. Color brochure. 


29. TOURISM AUSTRALIA. Send for your 140- 
page ‘Destination Australia Book" on everything 
you need to know about the Land Down Under. This 
colorful book includes pertinent information on’ 
airlines, accommodations, weather, attractions, 
sight-seeing tours, tips, and much more. 


30. TOURIST OFFICE OF SPAIN. EI Greco, 
flamenco, rioja wine. See what you missed by not 
seeing Spain. 


31. TRAVCOA. Deluxe tours since 1954. Africa, 


South America, Orient, China, Central America, 


Tibet, Antarctica, South Pacific, Egypt, India, Europe,| 


Afghanistan. Unique itineraries. A la carte dining. 


32. TRYALL GOLF, TENNIS & BEACH CLUB. In 


Jamaica, W.|. Luxurious hotel and villa accommoda- 


tions twelve miles West of Nentego Bay. Champion- | 
every water sport} . 


ship golf, tennis day and night an 
imaginable on our long, beautiful white sandy 
beach. And, Jamaica's most inspired cuisine. 


33. WESTIN LAS BRISAS. The delicate fragrance 
of flowers awakens you. It is hibiscus dancing on the 
water of the private or semi-private pool gecomeday 
ying each of the 300 casitas. This is Acapulco trom 


as Brisas, an exotic resort overlooking crystalline 


Acapulco Bay. Come share this vision. 
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Yours. 


World-class luxury on the Big 
ETT RS eae e CE eR OIr ie 
COC Nae Tui cate ee 
PITRE atleast OR YT I Cny 
with complete kitchens. 
Championship golf. Pool, 

tennis, daily maid service. 

An outstanding value. 

Special season rates from 
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J. See Your SILO Ca TaOPT MC 


(800) 92-ASTON (922-7866) 








Expert trekkers guide us 
through the wilds of Rwanda in search 
of elusive Mountain gorillas. 


Privately chartered aircraft are 
utilized on many of our safaris to 
remote areas of Tanzania and Kenya. 


Hot air balloons hover over the 
Masai Mara and exhilarating game 
drives course through Serengeti, 
Amboseli and Samburu. 


' Name: 


Travcoa’s AFRICA 










pa" 


Explore spectacular Ngorongoro 
Crater and linger in the luxury of 
Governors’ Camp. On a cruise up the 
Chobe River in Botswana view an 
undisturbed wonderland of animals. 


For 35 years Travcoa has pioneered 
exotic travel to the far corners of Africa. 


Write for the Travoca brochure of 17 
one of a kind itineraries. Membership 
strictly limited. 
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Write for these brochures: (_] Africa Orient 
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' TRAVCOA Mexico Tibet 
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(_] Private Jet Around The World 


Central America {_] South America (_] Egypt 
Mongolia (_] Antarctica _] Holy Land 
_] Afganistan (_] South Pacific  [) Europe 


Dept. Al0 4000 MacArthur Blvd. Newport Beach, CA 92660 Cal: 800-992-2004 US: 800-992-2003 
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eS cole GIFTS « DECORALL OM 


8810 SAN PEDRO DE RIBAS (BARCELONA) SPAIN TEL. 34.3 


RY: VILANOVETA 0 


'E IN U.S.A. DESIGN CENTER ( 
ODYSSEY INT'L FURNISHINGS 
2 Henry Adams Street 400 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 
Tel. 415 - 6263336 


WNT THE SIGNATURE OF STYLE 
IN FINE FURNISHINGS 


)F THE AMERICAS 
TYSINGER FURNITURE HOUSE INC. 
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609 National Highway 
THOMASVILLE, N.C. 27361 


Tel. 919 - 


4757174 
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new typefaces and printing. styles. 
The foundry for casting type was on 
the premises, too, but located on the 
second floor to minimize the danger 
from smelting furnaces. 

By contrast, the Mayer van den 
Bergh collection is housed in a mock- 
sixteenth-century mansion that was 
planned as a memorial to the career 
of a collector who died in 1901 at the 
age of forty-three. Fritz Mayer van 
den Bergh had been collecting for 
only a decade when he died. He had 
specialized in Gothic and early Re- 
naissance art in the Netherlands, and 
in the last three years of his life he 
succeeded in amassing more than 
three thousand pieces for his collec- 
tion. Despite its fame, the museum 
has been open to the general public 
for little more than two decades. 
Mayer van den Bergh’s treasure 
house contains over five hundred 
paintings and pieces of sculpture and 
a large number of drawings, manu- 
scripts and miniatures, as well as ex- 
ceptionally rich porcelain and textile 
collections. There is a wonderful 
Aladdin’s-cave atmosphere in the 
house, and because it lacks the dull, 
didactic air of specialization preva- 
lent in most public museums, the vis- 
itor is constantly delighted by the 
discovery of minor treasures of the 
decorative or applied arts displayed 
next to masterpieces worthy of Eu- 
rope’s greatest galleries. 

In 1894, Fritz Mayer van den 
Bergh acquired the greatest painting 
for his collection. Though the precise 
meaning of the world-famous work 
known as Dulle Griet, or Mad Meg, 
may be the subject of controversy and 


debate, the artist, Pieter Brueghel the 


Elder, was indisputably one of the 
gFeatest masters of Flemish art. In the 
brief decade of his career as a painter, 
Brueghel created some of the most 
popular evocations of Flemish peas- 
ant life, but the Dulle Griet, although 
enigmatic, is a haunting, unforgetta- 
ble image. 

‘Antwerp itself, and its splendid pri- 
vate museums, provide unforgetta- 
ble images of a particularly rich her- 
itage of culture and art. It is a heritage 
that should continually grow in 
the public’s awareness as visitors 
discover its Baroque charms. 
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nthe Caribbean, 
Aruba spells One 
Happy Island. Bask on 
seven miles of beauti- 
ful white beaches or 
browse in duty-free 
shops stocked with 
luxury goods from 
around the world. See 
the sights—delightful 
villages reflecting 
Aruba’s Dutch her- 
tage, geolog|ical sites 
and a colonial fort 
Aruba’s clear blue 
waters beckon wind- 
surfers, water-skiers and 
sailors. After sunset, 
Aruba still shines, with 
exotic restaurants and 
lively discos, night- 
clubs and casinos 

Call your travel 

agent. For a free 24- 
page color booklet 
call |-800-TO-ARUBA 
(In New York State call 
(212) 246-3030 ) 


Keruba One happy island. Come. 
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MARIE-CLAUDE LALIQUE represents the 
third generation of the House of 
Lalique, a name synonymous with 
brilliant crystal, jewelry and acces- 
sories. Her Provencal house is an un- 
pretentious dwelling on the outskirts 
of Loriol-du-Comtat, a little town on 


A Legacy of Crystal 


By Daniel H. Minassian 


“My aim is to achieve aesthetic order 

in my life,” says Marie-Claude Lalique 
(top left). Top RIGHT: Three generations of 
design are represented by her grandfather 
René Lalique’s pigeons, the box by her fa- 
ther, Marc, and a vase and bowl by Marie- 
Claude. aBove Lert: A René Lalique mask. 

ABOVE RIGHT: A Lalique signature is the 

blending of etched and clear finishes. 





the Rh6éne River. The house, flooded 
with light and silence, nestles among 
sunflowers at the end of a long cy- 
press-bordered drive. Beyond it lie 
fields and the aromatic scrubland 


unique to Provence, the garrigue. 
Then there is Paris, and Lalique’s 


continued on page 134 
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shops and headquarters on the rue 
Royale, all glitter, noise and stress. 
[he two worlds are at opposite ends 
of the same galaxy—the embodiment 
of two totally opposed yet perfectly 
complementary functions. Madame 
Lalique lives—and designs Lalique’s 
jewelry and crystal—at Loriol; in 
Paris she presides over the company 
founded by her grandfather. 
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\BOVE LEFT: The studio at Mme Lalique’s Provengal house in Loriol-du-Comtat is surrounded by 


the natural forms that figure prominently in her work. ABOVE RIGHT: Beginning with drawings, 
she then sculpts maquettes that will be reproduced in crystal at the Lalique factory. 


René Lalique’s origins were very 
simple. He was born in 1860 into a 
family of winegrowers at Ay, a small 
town on the Marne in Champagne. 
At sixteen he became an apprentice 


to a Paris silversmith. He was a con- 


scientious worker, full of enthusiasm 
for his job, insatiably curious. In 1885 
he set off on his own, and not long 
after, his jewelry was coveted by ev-~ 
ery woman in Paris society. 
Considered a master of Art Nou- 


—— 


It Only LooksThe Same. 








veau by the turn of the century, he 
began a second career as a master 
glassworker after the 1900 Paris in- 
ternational exhibition. He had always 
had a special liking for glass and crys- 
tal, and in the twenties and thirties he 
became one of the purest exponents 
of Art Déco. 

Most people, when they think of 
Lalique crystal, think also of the 
stunning flacons he created for the 
world’s greatest perfumers. Lalique 
began designing perfume bottles in 
the early 1900s for Francois Coty, 
then he made flacons for Caron, 
D’Orsay and Forvil. He designed AlI- 
thea for Roger & Gallet, as well as bot- 
tles for Volnay and other perfumers. 

His son, Marc, designed flacons for 
Ricci’s Capricci, Farouche and the 
best-known of all, L’Air du Temps. 
The latest Lalique flacon for Ricci— 
the scent is called Nina—is the han- 
diwork of Marie-Claude Lalique. 

Mme Lalique is aware of her good 
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fortune in being born with her illus- 
trious name. “Of course it is a won- 


, 


derful name,” she says. “But it’s a 
great responsibility. You have to live 
up to it; you have to prove yourself 
not only in the realm of art, but to all 
the people who work for you. 

“T took over Lalique after my fa- 
ther’s death in 1977. Overnight I 
found myself with all this on my 
hands. The first thing I said to myself 
was, ‘You can’t make any more mis- 
takes.’ I had to run things and in- 
spire confidence—not an easy task.” 

It was also Marie-Claude Lalique’s 
good fortune to be born, like her 
forebears, with a talent for design. 
“My father first took me to the fac- 
tory when I was six or seven. I found 
it a fascinating world. Later I studied 
at the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, and 
since I was so interested in color, my 
father put me in charge of doing 
Lalique’s windows. 

“I designed a few pieces of La- 





lique—for myself. Then the day ar- 
rived when my father said to me, 
‘I can’t fill Monsieur Lasserre’s order 
for crystal doves’—that was Mon- 
sieur Lasserre, the great restaura- 
teur—‘so I want you to get busy and 
make them for me.’ I went down to 
the quais along the Seine and bought 
a dove so I could study it closely. | 
made three pieces, which in fact are 
still in production, though in the end 
Monsieur Lasserre didn’t buy them— 
he changed his mind. But they were 
my first real pieces for Lalique, and 
from then on I worked with my fa- 
ther until his death.” 

The three generations of Lalique 
constitute an astonishing dynasty of 
creative artists, and each managed to 
express his or her unique personality 
as fashions came and went. Yet they 
hewed close to the same philosophy 
and taste, the same spirit, in their 
remarkable alliance of tradition 


continued on page 136 
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A relief with a classically inspired motif depicting athletes once hung in the Hotel 


Claridge and is now in Mme Lalique’s office on the rue Royale in Paris. Made by the cire per 


due (or lost-wax) method of glassmaking, 


and progress in jewelry and crystal. 

Apart from design, the secret of 
Lalique crystal’s continuing success 
lies in its incomparable finish. The 
Lalique difference is the difference 
between the shine of ordinary crystal 
and the etched finish of Lalique, a 


it is one of a series designed by René Lalique 


subtle frost produced by sandblast- 
ing or an acid bath. The crystal itself 
is 24 percent lead, which makes it 
infinitely luminous and translucent 
and gives it its timbre, its resonance. 

“The way I work,” says Marie- 
Claude Lalique, “is to put my ideas 





into a drawing and then attack them 
directly by sculpting them, since 
they're going to be three-dimensional 
objects.” From a creative point of 
view, what she most wants to do now 
is design more jewelry. “I enjoy mak- 
ing rings, and I’d like to do other 
pieces. The fascination all women 
have for jewelry enters into play. Ev- 
erything I’ve ever designed is some- 
thing I’d want to wear myself.” For 
Marie-Claude Lalique, jewelry is a to- 
ken of love, never an investment. She 
likes jewelry that startles, that pro- 
vokes love at first sight—jewelry in 
which what counts is beauty, not the 
worth of the stone. 

Mme Lalique brims with new 
ideas for jewelry, crystal and perhaps 
a perfume one day. She doesn’t want 
Lalique to bog down in routine. At 
the factory in Alsace, she throws 
down a kind of technological gaunt- 
let: “To keep abreast, you have to go 
deeper into the domain of what's pos- 
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sible. When I present the factory with 
a new design that’s particularly diffi- 
cult, I tell them, “Try—if it doesn’t 
work, I'll modify the design. But try it 
first!’ The plant manager often says to 
me, ‘That’s very good, because it 
forces us to keep moving forward at 
the technical level.’ It’s teamwork. 
We move forward together.” 
Unfortunately, Mme Lalique has 
no crystal ball to foretell the future. “I 
can’t have too many personal wants 
and desires—the basic thing for the 
head of a company is to keep it run- 
ning and guarantee its creativity and 
payroll. I never forget there are five 
hundred people working for us. And 
for technical reasons, I bring out a 
limited number of new designs a year. 
We already have a large collection— 
which has to be expanded, of course, 
but expansion can mean throwing 
everything off balance. I have no 
right to take chances gratuitously.” 
Her conscientious approach goes 
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hand in hand with respect for her col- 
leagues and employees, whether in 
the offices and shops on the rue Roy- 
ale, or at the factory in Alsace, where 
some of the workers are third-genera- 
tion members of the firm. 

If there is a single word to define 
Marie-Claude Lalique and the uni- 
verse she inhabits, it is harmony: the 
harmony of her office, starkly con- 
temporary, and her Paris apartment, 
with its marvelous collection of scent 
bottles—all signed Lalique—gathered 
in a vitrine. And there is the har- 
mony of the house at Loriol-du- 
Comtat, a refuge to which she flees 
whenever the chance presents itself. 

She found the house in Loriol at 
the end of a long quest, physical and 
intellectual, that loomed large for her. 
“You have to know where you are in 
order to settle down. I took enough 
time to determine that my roots were 
there. Through my mother I’m partly 
southern, and when I came south for 


the first time I said to myself, ‘It’s 
here; my house is here.’ I found an 
old farmhouse, and when I saw it, I 
stared at it a long time. I literally 
camped out in front of it—and I saw 
my house. I already knew exactly 
what I wanted, including the color of 
the walls. The years have only served 
to confirm my decision.” 
Marie-Claude Lalique wanted her 
house open to nature yet turned in on 
itself. She prizes tranquillity above all 
else, a place where she can create far 
from the assaults of urban noise and 
bustle. The isolation she finds in Pro- 
vence, the long-distance communica- 
tion with her factory and offices, suit 
her perfectly. “I have two functions, 
as head designer and business head. 
I don’t want to be overwhelmed by 
either.” Mme Lalique has her feet 
planted squarely on the ground at 
Loriol. There, as in the entire Lalique 
universe, things are simple, clear, 
real—with the ring of true crystal.0 
























































Introducing The Audi Advantage. 


No one has ever tried it before. But for Audi, it is the logical 
next step in luxury cars 
I's called the Audi Advantage. And quite simply, it redefines 
the risks of ownership 
How? With exclusive protection no other car maker can 
match. Designed to provide security for you and your Audi 
; from delivery to trade-in 
For example, for the first three years or 50,000 
miles, the no-charge maintenance and limited 
warranty of the Audi Advantage* means all repairs, all scheduled 
maintenance, all routine oil changes are all paid for. The wiper 


blades, the wheel alignments, the brake pads, you name it 
Even normal wear-and-tear is covered, except for tires and 


soft trim, of course 





In short, it pays for virtually everything but gasoline. 
(An owner still has a few responsibilities, after all; so there| 
some inevitable fine print about negligence and accidents. 

The Audi Advantage also offers 24-Hour Roadside Ass 
tance. A full decade of corrosion protection. And welcome§ 
security at trade-in time. Thanks to a Guaranteed Resale It 
that certifies trade-in value. 

It is, in total, a better way to own a car. But it wouldn't 
possible had not Audi created a better car to own. The new 
100/200 Series. This is no mere restyling. This is rethinking fj 
the inside out. The result? Over 1500 design improvement] 

The permanent all-wheel drive Quattro system, for insté 
has evolved to its second generation; a torque-sensing differe 
provides more consistent control, even under inconsistent 
conditions. The powerful four-wheel disc brakes have bee: 
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Braking), to stop 
} ed electronic fuel injection has been retooled and recrafted 
}Outside, the Audi shape, already an aerodynamic bench 

k, is an even sleeker piece of efficient elegance. With flush 


andles and new aero wheels 
Inside, intelligent details and luxurious touches abound 


{ano wood defines the driver’s environment. A self-diagnosing 


fem monitors 13 separate func- 
s. Ananti-theft alarm is standard. 
, the sunroof. There’s even a 
pate headphone jack for rear- 

} passengers. Everything has 

}1 adapted, adjusted and 

jaged to heighten driver con- 


trol and reduce driver stress 
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all new Audis, from the 80/90 $ 
Sedans to the dramatic 100/200 Series 
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NOT LONG AGO, across the garden of a 
small English early-Georgian house, 
past neat borders resplendent with 
yellow and red tulips, violets, lemon 
verbena and evergreen clematis, | 
watched two handsome young jeans- 
clad people lugging heavy stone 
slabs. They were employees of the 
National Trust, I heard, the organiza- 
tion that now owns and maintains 
the house; and the slabs they carried 
(and had recently restored and re- 
engraved) were memorial tablets 
dedicated to Tosca, Tim, Peter and 
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Henry James at Lamb House 


house’s most famous occupant, the 
aging Henry James himself. 

The Master first took full posses- 
sion of Lamb House in June 1898, 
when he was a robust fifty-five. For 
many happily productive years it re- 
mained his favorite refuge from the 
fascinating yet maddening distrat- 
tions of his busy London life. Not 
that complete isolation would have 
suited him. He always felt a keen 
curiosity about the existence of his 
fellow human beings, and Rye, his 
new home, though no longer the 
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medieval citizens had once strongly 
fortified against marauding French 
pirates, was still (as indeed it is today) 
the little red-brick, cobble-paved 
town—“‘delightfully quiet and quaint 
and simple and salubrious’’—that 
James recommended to his visitors. 

There, before very long, he became 
a well-liked and much-respected per- 
sonage who perambulated its narrow 
streets exchanging smiles and saluta- 
tions, even now and then—he was 
usually on the lookout for literary 
raw material—collecting scraps of in- 
teresting gossip. He loved the sense of 
security that his semirustic retreat 
gave him, and he was fond of the 
house he had acquired. 

Lamb House, built about 1723 fora 
prosperous local family, stands at the 
head of West Street, a steep cobbled 
thoroughfare running down toward 
the ancient church. It is a fairly plain 
structure with no Palladian airs and 


ABOVE: Novelist Henry James’s “russet Arcadia” was Lamb House, his country retreat in the 
| Sussex town of Rye, where he lived from 1898 until 1914, two years before his death. ror: A 
watercolor by architect Edward Warren depicts James’s “temple of the Muse,” the Garden 
Room, where he produced three of his finest works: The Ambassadors, The Wings of 
| the Dove and The Golden Bowl. It was later destroyed by a German bomb during the war. 


graces, little different from thousands 
of small dignified houses in many. ~ 
old-fashioned English market towns, 
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Tanqueray. A singular experience. 
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Sargent’s portrait in honor of the author’s 
70th birthday was, James wrote, ‘Sargent at 
his very best and poor old H.J. not at his 
worst; in short . . . a masterpiece of painting.” 


but its unpretentiousness delighted 
James. The house’s “high door’d, 
brass knockered” facade, he thought, 
was quite “good enough” to give him 
all the protection he needed if he 
were to carry on his life’s work there. 

The interior is equally welcoming. 
Through an impressive front door 
more than nine feet high, one walks 
straight into a spacious central hall 
which opens, on the right, into a 
not very large paneled room he oc- 
casionally used as his study; on the 
left is the modest drawing room that 
made, he said, “a delightful little par- 
lour.” Down a short passage was his 
dining room, surmounted by one of 
the few works of art he had pur- 
chased during his European travels— 
the bust of a young Italian, executed 
by the Norwegian-American sculptor 
Hendrik Andersen. 

On the floor above, approached by 
a fine Georgian staircase, are three 
bedrooms and the so-called Green 
Room—where, after dark, or should 
the weather be cold, he would very 
often write. It overlooked the garden. 
When he first occupied Lamb House, 
James had not yet become a garden- 
ing addict; he was “hopeless about 
the garden,” he admitted, “which I 
don’t know what to do with, and 
shall never, never know.” But gradu- 
ally the passion took hold of him, and 
he began to make some sweeping 
changes, “uprooting the wilderness 
of shrubs, relaying paths, extending 
borders,” and otherwise greatly in- 
creasing its “extent and dignity.” 

The whole garden, by the way, still 
covered somewhat less than an acre. 
Its centerpiece was a splendid antique 
mulberry tree (which a storm wind 
eventually blew down), while against 
its russet-red south wall ripened 
plums and peaches, pears and apri- 
cots and figs. But both from an archi- 
tectural and a literary point of view, 
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Henry James at Lamb House 
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its most important feature was the at- 
tractive Garden Room, a small self- 
contained annex linked only by a 
stretch of garden wall to the fabric of 
the house itself. It had a graceful sep- 
arate facade, with a threefold bow 
window, classic pediment and minia- 
ture oeil-de-boeuf, which immedi- 


published twenty-two years earlier. 

Thus he called the Garden Room 
his “temple of the Muse,” and there, 
day after day, walking back and forth 
about the smallish, simply furnished 
room, he dictated The Ambassadors 
line by line to his patient secretary. 
He no longer used a pen himself, 
but began “breaking ground,” his 
secretary remembered, by discussing 
his characters aloud, and soliloquiz-— 
ing at length about his story’s main 
theme as his narrative gradually as- 
sumed its proper shape. 

Europe has many literary shrines. 
For instance, George Sand’s house 
in central France, Nohant, con- 
tains a wonderfully detailed record 
of the writer’s whole existence. But 
I doubt if, at least in Great Britain, 
any literary residence is more densely 
crowded with associations than 
Henry James’s house in Rye. 

His “temple of the Muse” was also 
a temple of friendship. The novelist, 
however busy he might be there and 
elsewhere, entertained a multitude of 


James called the Garden Room his “temple 

of the Muse,” and there, walking back and forth 
about the simply furnished room, he dictated The 
Ambassadors line by line to his patient secretary. 


ately caught the visitor’s attention as 
he climbed up West Street. 

Alas, it has since vanished. During 
the Second World War a single Ger- 
man bomb, jettisoned no doubt by a 
returning raider, utterly demolished 
the Garden Room—a line of bricks is 
all that now marks its site. It still oc- 
cupies an important place in the his- 
tory of modern writing, however, for 
it was here that James, in his last pe- 
riod, planned and shaped some of his 
greatest and most complex novels, 
among them The Ambassadors, which 
he himself regarded as worthy to 
stand beside his masterpiece, The Por- 
trait of a Lady—the best-proportioned, 
James thought, of all his books— 


friends and a host of colleagues and 
associates. Rudyard Kipling, a fairly 
close neighbor whom he had known 
since they were both young, and 
whom he had nicknamed “the infant 
monster” and “the little black de- 
mon,” frequently paid him a dashing 
motorized visit; and H. G. Wells 
would ride up on a new bicycle to be 
encouraged and applauded, though 
sometimes scolded for his faults of 
style. Conrad was another neighbor 
with whom he remained on amicable 
terms, but whom he could neither 
wholly like nor completely under- 
stand; there was some element in 
the Polish exile’s character he found 
slightly puzzling and estranging. 
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No woman 
was more fashionable 
than the 
Gibson Girl 
+ 
And no bride 
more ravishing 
than the 
Gibson Girl 
bride. 
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BRIDE DOLL 


and-painted bisque 
orcelain...gowned in satin, 
ice and tulle...with 

cents of faux pearls and 
4 karat gold. 


the most cherished dolls in 
ll the world are bride dolls. For 
eir romance, extraordinary 
ichness and detail...and 
specially their beauty. 
' Butthe most beautiful 
ride doll ofall is The Gibson 
birl Bride. 
She is loveliness personified. 
every way the ideal American 
eauty — the woman every girl 
ranted to be. Sculptured in fine 
bisque porcelain, her face is 
lelicately hand-painted ... 
with romantic green eyes and 
sta hint of a bride’s blush in 
er cheeks. 
“Breathtaking” is the only 
vord for her wedding gown. 


1988 FHD 


America’s Most 


)rder Form 


‘ranklin Heirloom Dolls 
‘ranklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my order for The Gibson Girl Bride. I need 
end no payment now. Please bill me for a deposit of $39.* 

J vhen my doll is ready to be sent to me, and the balance in 
our equal monthly installments of $39.* each, after 
hipment. 


*Plus my state salestax 
and a total of $3. for shipping and handling, 





An heirloom collector doll authorized by 
Dana Gibson, great-granddaughter 


of Charles Dana Gibson 


who created the legendary Gibson Girl. 





SIGNATURE —— 


MR/MRS/MISS___— 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


Creamy satin and point d’esprit 
lace, accented with miniature 
roses and tiny faux pearls. 

Her veil of fine tulle cascades 
gracefully to the floor. 

And beneath her gown, a 
monogrammed slip — 

in the fashion of society brides 
of the day. 

Like all brides, she wears a 
wedding band— hand-painted in 
24 karat gold. And she carries a 
charming bouquet of satin roses, 
designed especially for her. 

Elegant. Luxurious. 
Extravagant. She is the ultimate 
American bride doll. 

To showcase your Gibson 
Girl Bride, a display stand is in- 
cluded. And a Certificate of 
Authenticity. But this specially 
imported collector doll is avail- 
able exclusively from Franklin 
Heirloom Dolls. The issue price 
is $195. To receive your doll in 
time for Christmas, please 
order by October 31, 1988. 

















































Pair gilded bronze 
candelabra with 
cloissonne enameled 
panels and 
candle cups. 
France circa 1870 
Height 18” 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 
315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 212-838-2320 
chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 
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CASA STRADIVARI 221 McKibbin Street, Brooklyn, NY. 20¢hi8 386- 0048 


Contact us for our home furnishings trade showroom nearest you. 
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Henry James at Lamb House 
continued from page 142 


From other countries came the 
fashionable French novelist Paul 
Bourget—whom James introduced to 
George Meredith, and who remained 
a close friend until they quarreled 
over the terrible Dreyfus affair—and 
his compatriot and fellow storyteller 
Edith Wharton. He always enjoyed 
her company, yet now and then 
dreaded, or pretended to dread, “the 
Firebird’s” brilliant visitations. Not 
only did she disrupt the placid pat- 
tern of his life, but, unless he was 
careful, she would pack him into a 
brand-new motorcar and whisk him 
away from Lamb House far across 
England or the Continent. 

His family too—his elder brother, 
the philosopher William James, along 
with his wife and children—were, | 
naturally, important guests. But the 
brothers’ relationship, as Leon Edel | 
has pointed out in his biography, was 
apt at times to grow difficult, and in 
1908 in the garden at Lamb House 
a contretemps occurred that nearly 
took a serious turn. When William 
happened to learn that the grotesque- 
looking British man of letters G. K. 





Against its russet- 
red south wall ripened 
plums and peaches, pears 
and apricots and figs. 





Chesterton—“a sort of elephant with 
a crimson face and oily curls’”—was 
staying in the next-door house, he 
propped a gardener’s ladder against 
the wall and peered over for a closer 
view. Henry was deeply shocked. 

“It simply wasn’t done,” he pro- 
tested. “It wasn’t permissible behav- 
iour in England.” The contestants, 
however, were soon reconciled, and a 
social meeting was arranged with ™ 
Chesterton. Clearly it went well. In 
his company, and in that of another 
literary bohemian, Hilaire Belloc, 
“We sat till midnight drinking port,” 
William’s diary records. 




















Falling in love with one of our English 
dining tables is easy. 











Deciding whether to take it in mahogany, walnut 
or yew may prove slightly more difficult. 




















We know how difficult it is to find a really good antique dining table. 
That's why, along with antique tables, we offer a selection of tables 
meticulously hand-crafted for us by one of England’s master woodworkers. 
They’re available in several handsome styles, and a range of sizes up to 
one that will accommodate the biggest dinner party you'll ever throw. 
Come and see them all—only at Mill House of Woodbury. 


2s 
Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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ABOVE: Built in the tradition of 16th-century festival pavilions, Aldo Rossi's Teatro del Mondo for the 1980 Venice Biennale was anchored at the Punta 
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Aldo Rossi: Architect of Love and Memory 
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della Dogana. That location “seemed to me a place where architecture ended and the world of the imagination began,” he says. BELOw: Aldo Rossi. 


“IT have always seen architecture in 
terms of these two great components, or 
these two limits: on one side its method 
of coming into being (in representation 
and construction), which corresponds 
more or less to what we call technique, 
and on the other its reference to the 
city, a reference which is fundamental to 
architecture.” 
—Aldo Rossi, 1985 
ROSSI WRITES MUCH better than my 
rather crude translation of his Italian 
might suggest. He is more of a poet 
than any other architect writing to- 
day, and an extremely subtle philo- 
sopher in the enormously learned 
Italian tradition. 
As such, he is marinated in hu- 


COURTESY STUDIO DI ARCHITETTURA 





manist civilization to a degree hard 
for Americans to imagine: a cultural 
being thoroughly “cooked,” as Lévi- 
Strauss might have put it. He is also 
a shrewd critic of modern life, with 
a certain deconstructionist cast of 
mind. Complexities unravel in his 
hands. He laughs a lot, and relieves 
the North Italian melancholy that is 
natural to him with a quiet irony. 

He is constitutionally unsympa- 
thetic to the present crop of European 
or Europeanized semiotic critics, of 
what he calls the “literary” kind. He 
is beyond all else a visual artist, a 
craftsman who, as his statement” 
above affirms, makes things: draws 
them, constructs them and conceives * 


continued on page 150 


EXPERIENCE VERSAILLES 


Exquisite luxury and magnificent detailing synonymous with the legendary ‘‘Palace of Versailles”’ 
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The Versailles Collection in collaboration with the Versailles Foundation and Gerald Van der Kemp. 

Bed fashions in 250 thread count, 60% combed pima cotton, 40% polyester. 
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of them in relation to the physical 
actuality of the human city entire. 

He passionately loves that city, for 
it offers him a field of memory out of 


4 


which, as he puts it, he “remembers” 
his own forms; he doesn’t invent 
them. In consequence, he despises 
that aspect of the modern movement 
which failed to respect the fabric of 
the traditional city and set out to de- 
stroy it in cataclysmal projects intent 
on “inventing’’ a new one. 

He reacts, too, against the moralis- 
tic intolerance which characterized 
much of that movement and against 
the arrogance of its social pretensions. 
“I think the great danger, the great 
mistake brought on by the architects 
of the modern movement, was to 
have introduced a moralistic tone of 
a sociological and religious kind into 
architecture as well as into the profes- 
sion. Recently I was asked if architec- 
ture should improve or change man; 
architecture is architecture. I wrote 
that if two people love each other, 
they love each other in an ugly room 
just as they do ina room by Le Corbu- 
sier or Schinkel, and if they are un- 
happy they would be unhappy in 
any room with any architecture. I 
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Aldo Rossi: Architect of Love and Memory 
continued from page 148 


believe there is a moment when, 
reading Montale or living in a Palla- 
dian villa, one may get a kind of bo- 
nus, but there are things that are 
outside architectural controversy.” 

This may indeed be the key to Ros- 
sis work. His buildings are in fact 
peculiarly lovable. They are endear- 
ing. At their very best they embody a 
curious innocence. They sometimes 
appear to be so crudely conceived 
and pinned together as to be espe- 
cially defenseless and vulnerable. 

“T believe,” he wrote, “I was one of 
the worst students at the Politecnico 
in Milan, although I now think that 
the critical comments addressed to 
me are among the best compliments 
I have ever received. Professor Sab- 
bioni, whom I admired especially, 
discouraged me from architecture; he 
said my drawings looked like those of 
a mason or rural builder who might 
toss a stone to indicate an approxi- 
mate location for a window. The 
comment drew laughter from my 
friends but it filled me with joy; to- 
day I try to recover that felicity of 


drawing which was taken for inex-_ 


perience and stupidity.” 
Drawing, or rather painting, is 


LEFT: Rossi's drawing for the Gallaratese 2 housing complex in Milan, 
1969-73. Piers and columns create a colonnade, showing “the deep pop- 
ular roots of this residential architecture,” Rossi says. ABOVE: Rossi is ex- , 
# panding the architecture school of the University of Miami. The model 
shows a palm-lined walk and a rotunda and barrel-vaulted auditorium 
(left rear). The five barrel-vaulted buildings are the library and offices. 


surely the essential part of Rossi’s 
“technique.” He is the most complete 
graphic artist working as an architect 


today: a Metaphysical painter in the ° 


tradition of de Chirico. The spaces he 
makes, the haunted Italian settings 
for the drama of human life, could be 
imagined and shaped only by that 
sensibility. The architects of the fas- 
cist period also tried to tap the special 
Italian source that de Chirico repre- 
sents, but Rossi is much more of an 
artist than any of them were. His 
buildings, as drawn and painted, are 
infinitely more tense with life, sug- 
gestive of an inner vitality and reso- 
nant with layers of ambiguous 
meanings. There Rossi has another 
spiritual ancestor and technical 
source: the still-life painter Giorgio 
Morandi, who died in 1964. 

Morandi painted what at first ap- 
pear to be merely household objects, 
quiet assemblages of bottles and can- 
isters that turn before our eyes into 
great cities, majestic groupings of 


buildings. They were just that in © 


Morandi’s mind. I had the extreme 


good fortune to be his guest in Bolo- ° 


gna one afternoon in 1952, and he 
walked me through the dense streets 


continued on page 153 
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One gift, more than any other, is perfect when things 
don't work Out like you've planned...a Sift of flowers. 
Flowers have a way of Saying you understand and you Care, 
and flowers help people feel better instantly. This special gift 
can be sent to anyone, almost anywhere, just by asking your florist 
to send it through FTD® So even when your weekend plans don't have 
a chance to begin, you can send a feeling that will never end. 


i ®A registered trademark Of FTDA. o Shwe 
} ©1988 FTDA 
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Allin all, it's been a great day. 
Work provides its challenges. 
And when it's over, you share in 
NSM eae (03 

On the way home you took the 
back road. That new S-15 Jimmy 
4 X 4 is as ready, willing and able 
as you are. 

It's tough enough and roomy 
enough to haul firewood out of 
the hills, yet stylish enough and 
refined enough to take you to the 
club. Because the Jimmy isn't just 
a truck. It’s a GMC Truck. 

Four-wheel drive, rear-window 
wiper-washer, power windows 
and power door locks are only a 
few of the options. The optional 
4.3-liter fuel-injected Vortec V-6 
provides more available pulling 
power than any other truck this 
size. And the standard rear-wheel 
anti-lock brakes help bring you to 
a smooth, stable stop on slick or 
dry pavement (operates only in 
two-wheel drive). . 


r ©1988 General Motors Corporation. All rights reserved. 


It’s not just a truck anymore. 
It’s part of your life. 


This Jimmy's made a big differ- 
ence in how you look at the roads 
ahead. And it’s going to be an 
important part of your good life. 

For a catalog and the name of 
your nearest dealer, call: 
1-800-VALUE89 
(1-800-825-8389). 
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It’s not just a truck anymore. 
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Aldo Rossi: Architect of Love and Memory 
continued from page 150 


of that city, pointing out how its solid 
blocks and towers combined and re- 
combined like the bottles on his 
canvases. So it was always Bologna he 
was painting, just as Rossi is always 
in one way or another painting— 
“remembering” with love—the tradi- 
tional shapes of Milan, Venice, Man- 
tua and Florence. 

The two halves of his Gallaratese 2 
housing project, done early in his ca- 
reer, literally kiss each other, and 
their deceptively simple forms are a 
distillation of all the palaces, walls, 
columns, towers and gates of Milan. 
The colonnade they shape is an espe- 
cially haunted place; all the classical 
past seems condensed there, with its 
long memories and many sorrows. 

Most of all, Rossi has worked with 
the image of the Italian cemetery, the 
ancient Italic city of the dead, set just 
outside the walls of the city of the liv- 
ing in a pattern as old as Etruria and 
Rome. Still, today, Italian cemeteries 
are as solidly packed above ground 
as Italian cities are. The dead are 
stacked four or five high in the walls 
of columbaria. 

Rossi's cemetery of San Cataldo at 
Modena is a vast contemporary em- 
bodiment of the type. Its columbaria 
are housed in long gabled shacks 
lifted unaccountably high on hun- 
dreds of thin concrete piers. Normal 
perceptions of load, weight and fit- 
ness are pushed to their limits. A 
dreamlike monumentality right on 
the very edge of nothingness results. 
The ossuary is housed in a red Ital- 


“ian palazzo block, roofless and with 


empty window frames, hollow sock- 
ets. Rossi’s paintings of this arche- 
typal image show it as the very heart 
of the city, with all the other building 
types and public statues gesturing 
behind it, joined sometimes—a 
memory of Morandi—by a grand cof- 
feepot of building size. 

Rossi designs real coffeepots as 
well, conical-roofed like little towers, 
utterly disarming as they stand on 
the table, introducing at once a mon- 
umental presence and an alert little 
creature into the room. They recall 


what is perhaps the most wholly 
creaturelike of all Rossi’s buildings, 
his Teatro del Mondo for the Venice 
Biennale of 1980, now dismantled. 

The theater was a high, central- 
plan space—hence Mondo, like 
Shakespeare’s Globe—and it was 
constructed with an inner skeleton of 
metal and an outer sheathing of sim- 
ple boards of yellow pine. Its form 
seems to have developed in part out 
of studies Rossi made of the Roman- 
esque Baptistery in Florence, elon- 
gated and mounted on a barge. 

The water of baptism was the seal 
of citizenship in the medieval Italian 
town. Here its symbol was set afloat 
on the Venetian lagoon, borne on its 
tide. Incomparable photographs were 
made of its journey into the city. First 
the tall, high-shouldered being, set 
with small square windows like 
eyes, voyaged through the somber 
canals of the mainland. Then it was 
led across the lagoon to the Dogana 
del Mare and moored there. The sky- 
blue cone of its roof with its ball and 
pennant instantly became a wholly 
appropriate companion to the old 
Dogana and the dome of Santa Maria 
della Salute beyond it. All the other 
domes of the city were echoed by it as 
well, orchestrated into a new chorus 
by this unassuming comrade from 
the modern world. 

Then, its task at the Biennale ac- 
complished, the Teatro set sail across 
the broad Adriatic to Dubrovnik, a 
floating wooden castle coasting in 
below the old stone towns of the 
Venetian empire. At last, returned 
to Venice, it was disassembled and 
disappeared, apparently forever. 

Now Rossi is designing an archi- 
tecture school for the University of 
Miami, and there will be domed and 
barrel-vaulted buildings of tinted 
stucco with shining roofs, and they 
will stand on a keystone terrace 
planted with palms. So the Mediter- 
ranean will come to Florida, where 
it seems perfectly at home. Best of 
all, Rossi now begins to practice in 
America, with what effect on mem- 
ory and love only time will tell.O 














































































Now you can have Vortec V-6 
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Pick the optional 4.3-liter fuel- 
injected Vortec engine and you'll 
have the most powerful V-6 availa- 
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This high-tech engine pumps 
out 160 horsepower at 4,000 rpm 
and a big 230 Ibs-ft torque at 
2,800 rpm. That’s enough to pull 
5,500 Ibs, including trailer and 
cargo, when properly equipped. 

It also means that on the test 
track the Jimmy goes from 0-60 
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So pick the truck that packs the 
power. The S-15 Jimmy from 
GMC Truck. 




















Let's get it together...buckle up. 
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A Bounty of Invention 
By Daniel H. Minassian 


ANTONI CLAVE is extremely reluctant to reveal who he is or 
what he does. A loner, he avoids gallery openings and 
doesn’t like talking about painting, especially his own. To 
the word “artist,” he prefers “craftsman.” He feels there’s 
more truth and sincerity—even nobility—in it. 

“People talk too much about why they paint like this, 
why they paint like that, why they experiment,” he says. 
“Today everybody experiments, only nobody has a very 
clear idea of where it will all end. 


Painter, lithographer and sculptor Antoni Clavé (right) stands before a 
canvas in his main painting studio, which is attached to his provincial 
house in Saint-Tropez. BELOW: Femme Guerriére Minotaure, 1984-85, oil 
and collage, now in the collection of the Hakone Art Museum, Japan 


“You shouldn’t talk about anything you're not sure of. 
I’m not sure of the painting I do today; I’m not sure I'll be 
doing the same thing a month from now. It’s possible my 
life will change inside out. Who can be sure of anything? 
In painting especially.” 

Clavé is perpetually undecided, perpetually dissatisfied. 
“IT never feel I’m ready! If I didn’t have deadlines, I’d 
never get a show together.” He seethes with ideas, an as- 
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tonishing bounty of invention that impels him from 
one medium to another—painting, engraving, lithography, 
sculpture. He has worked with collage integrated into 
painting surfaces and created tapestries, assembiages, hand 
prints, reliefs. His materials are as diverse as newspaper, 
wood, cord, fabric, cardboard, oils, acrylics, plaster, cork. 
From the outset of his art studies—at the age of thirteen 
in his native Barcelona—until the present, “objects” have 
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continued on page 156 
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Jack Lenor Larsen is color... 
any color you can imagine. 


Infinite color, texture, and 
material combinations. 
Continuously evolving vo- 
cabularies of technology 
and processes. Unique 
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A Bounty of Invention 
continued from page 154 


been overridingly important to him. On a miscellany of 
ordinary flotsam, cast-offs of nature and society, he be- 
stows a new identity and dignity, turning them into war- 
riors, kings, queens, masks—grimacing presences set into 
“armoires.” There, solitary and silent, they offer ironic 
commentary on life’s sufferings and vanities. The bits and 
pieces that comprise them are gleaned from Clavé’s studio. 
“T need my studio the way a carpenter needs his bench,” 





he says. “I need my junk; it could all come in handy some- 
day. A studio ages, like a pipe.” 

In addition to his “objects” there is Clavé’s sculpture, 
begun in his student days, dropped, and taken up again 
more than thirty years later without his really knowing 
why. It is part of his process of always calling himself into 
question, taking himself apart and then putting himself 
together again. “I have a lucky star,” he says simply. “Suc- 
cess isn’t a matter of talent, it’s a matter of luck.” 

Still, he is always uneasy. “Sometimes I just sit and stare 
at an empty canvas, looking for what I haven’t managed 
to find so far. Someday I'd like to do a painting / like.” 

Clavé can suddenly fall dark and silent, lost in thought. 
He frequently spends long hours meditating in the seclu- 
sion of his studio at Cap Saint-Pierre, near Saint-Tropez—a 
space encircled in greenery at the end of a dirt road full of 
potholes that seems designed to discourage visitors. 





Or he can deluge his listener with a flood of anecdotes, 
mimicking his cast of characters with an exuberance that 
once provoked Picasso to admonish him, “Toni, you: 
overdo it.” The observation applies to Clavé’s painting, , 
too. Like the artist, it can be at once solemn and austere, 
passionate and fiery. It remains Spanish, even though 
Clavé has lived for nearly fifty years in France. : 

The artist crossed the Pyrenees into France in January 
1939, one of six hundred thousand “glorious survivors” of 
the Spanish Republican army. He was born some twenty- 


six years earlier in a working-class neighborhood of . 


Barcelona, where the eight members of his family lived 
crammed into two rooms. At thirteen he took his first 
job, as a clerk selling materials for corsets. In the eve- 
nings he studied at the School of Fine Arts in Barcelona. 

At fifteen he completed his first oil paintings, copies of 
the masters—Velazquez, van der Helst, Goya. He also 





top: Resting on the floor of Clavé’s painting studio are two “crumpled 
paper” works, Toile Froissée Bleue, 1984, right, and a 1978-81 untitled 
oil and collage. above LEFT: Guerrier au Masque et Faune, 1985, isa painting 
collage from Clavé’s kings, queens and soldiers series. apove: Clave 
inspects the first print of a lithograph in his engraving and sculp- 
ture studio, where proximity to the sea serves as daily inspiration. 
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Antoni Clave 
continued from page 156 


began drawing comic strips. About 
this, he waxes indignant. “I spent 
seven years drawing comic strips to 
keep the pot boiling, and signed 
them with a pseudonym because | 
was ashamed. To think they put 
them in museums now!” 

In 1932 he began to work for the 
Spanish company of Cinesa—and 
later for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer— 





painting film posters. Every week, he 
produced huge full-length portraits 
of the stars for movie-house facades. 
By 1935, with a growing reputation 
as a poster artist, he started work on 
his first collages and assemblages. 
When the Spanish Civil War broke 
out in 1936, Clavé was drafted into 
the Republican army. In 1939 he fled. 

Reaching Paris in April 1940, he 
again drew comic strips to keep the 
pot boiling—and discovered lithogra- , 
phy. He also met his first wife, Ma- 
deleine. Two years later their son, 
Jacques, was born, and Clavé met Pi- 
casso for the first time. A second 
meeting occurred in 1944. 

“IT was quite influenced by Picasso, 
particularly from 1949 to 1951, when 
I wasn’t painting but just drawing. 
You're always influenced by some- 
body. In the beginning, in Barcelona, 
I was taken with Picasso’s Blue Pe- 
riod; that was all | knew about him. 
Later, in Paris in the early 1940s, 
I was very much under the influ- 
ence of Bonnard and Vuillard. There 
are cases of painters who aren’t in- 
fluenced by anyone. Cézanne—the 
world’s foremost painter—was not.” 

During the postwar years, Clavé’s 
lithographic skills were confirmed. 
His Candide, for instance, was hailed 
as a masterpiece of technique. Then 
in 1949, he was commissioned to do 
the sets for Roland Petit’s Ballets de 
Paris production of Carmen. At the 
age of thirty-seven he found himself 
launched on a new career, devising 
sets and costumes for theater and 
ballet productions in Europe and the 
United States (where Samuel Gold- 
wyn hired him to work on Hans 
Christian Andersen). 


continued on page 160 
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‘THE LENOX CHINA FRUITS OF LIFE BOWL 


An original work of art handcrafted in fine ivory china, 
with a garland of fruits, each bearing a traditional meaning 


herries for joy. An apple for peace. An orange for good for- 
tune. In a charming, centuries-old tradition, each of The Twelve 
Fruits of Life has its own secret meaning. Love... wisdom... long 

| life... good cheer. 


) And now the artists and craftsmen of Lenox have created a glo- 
| rious fine china bowl, sculpted in bas-relief with a garland of these 
| luxuriant fruits. A work of art to treasure always—for its beauty 
i and the special meaning it holds. 


| Hand fashioned and adorned in 24 karat gold 


Individually crafted of famous Lenox ivory china, each bowl is 
| embellished by hand, at both rim and base, witha gleaming band 
of pure 24 karat g gold. And every leaf, every fruit and flowers por- 
trayed with unusual sensitivity. In addition, each bow] bears a 24 
karat gold backstamp with the world-renowned Lenox® trademark. 


A dramatic centerpiece to enjoy today— 
an heirloom for tomorrow 


The elegant shape and classic ivory and gold of this Lenox bowl 
will complement virtually every decor and make it the perfect cen- 
‘terpiece for any table. It is certain to become, in time, a cherished 
family heirloom, handed down from generation to generation with 
pride. What a wonderful gift it would make—a beautiful way to 
express your sentiments to someone very special. Throughout the 
years to come, it will be a constant reminder of your thoughtful- 

ness and care. 





Available only direct from Lenox 


The Lenox China Fruits of Life Bowl is available only direct from Lenox. 
It will not be sold through even the most prestigious dealers or gal- 
 leries. The price is $76, modest for a bowl of such size, beauty and 
craftsmanship. And the price is payable in four convenient monthly 
installments of $19 with no finance charge. The bow] will arrive 


To give, to cherish, to display with pride 


handsomely boxed and accompanied by a Certificate of Authen- 
ticity as well as a specially written folder explaining the signifi- 
cance of The Twelve Fruits of Life. Of course, your satisfaction is 
completely guaranteed. 


To enter your reservation, complete the application below, and 
mail it no later than November 30, 1988. And, for your con- 
venience, you can order by credit card, simply by calling TOLL 
FREE, 24 hours a day, 7 daysa week, 1-800-537-1600, ext. 896. 


© Lenox, Inc. 1988 
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SINCE 1889 


Please enter my reservation for The Lenox China Fruits of Life Bowl 
I need send no money now and prefer to pay as follows: 

LJ DIRECT. I will be billed in 4 monthly installments of $19* 
each, with the first installment due in advance of eee 
BY CREDIT CARD. After shipment, please charge the full 


amount of $76* to the credit card indicated below: 













































































MasterCard VISA American Express 
Account No Exp 
“Plus $3.75 per bow! for shipping and handling, Sales tax will be billed if applicable 
Signature 
All orders are subject to acceptance 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
Address 
City State Zip- io 
Your application should be postmarked gaae 
by November 30, 1988. 
MAIL TO: LENOX COLLECTIONS 
One Lenox Center * PO Box 3020 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania 19047-0620 
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SOME 


START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 


WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


JEPECO 


Write for brochure 


One North Broadway 
White Plains, NY 10601 
(914) 682-0307 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 
soil & stain repeller 
To the trade 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 : 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Antoni Clavé 
continued from page 158 


After five years, however, he aban- 
doned theater and films to devote 
himself to painting and lithography. 
For Clavé, the two exist on the same 
plane. He also began to experiment 
with assemblages of crumpled pa- 
per—homages to Goya and El 
Greco—in which haunting evoca- 
tions of eyes bore like holes into the 
viewer's subconscious. He followed 
this with an exploration of prehis- 
toric “signs,” “stars” and “dots’’—sp- 
phisticated graffiti reminiscent of 
cave paintings. He even began to ap- 
ply hand prints to his canvases, evok- 
ing images traced on the sooty walls 
of caverns. While continuing these 
activities, in 1957 Clavé began paint- 
ing on old rugs from the flea market, 
and embarked on his “Spanish” pe- 
riod. These were earthy canvases in 
which line and contour dissolve into 
the one thing that counted for him 
from then on—color. From this work 
emerged his kings—magical, mag- 
nificent and pitiful—followed by a 
series of warriors, barbaric, brutal: 
and drunk with color. 

Hard to classify, Clavé’s painting 
is neither abstract nor figurative. 
For him, “the subject doesn’t count. 
In music, nobody cares if a tune is 
called a pastorale, a fugue or a ser- 
enade. The point is to be interesting.” 

Gustav Mahler once wrote that “an 
artist and creator is like an archer 
who shoots his arrows into the dark, 
never knowing whether they will hit — 
their mark”—a view to which Clavé 
subscribes. “I see only the flaws in 
my art,” he says, “the things I should 
never have done. I can tell you which 
period bothers me most: It was when 
I was most successful, from 1950 to 
1955. I can’t stand what I did then.” 

Clavé keeps a clipping, nothing 
from Chinese philosophy or French 
literature, but of a newspaper inter- 
view with the popular French singer 
Francoise Hardy in which she states:- 
“What people have wanted to hallow 
in me is what is the least good: worse, : 
things I’m more or less ashamed of.” 

“It’s all there, you know,” says 
Clave. “That says it all.” 























An antique needlepoint carpet, 11 x 13.7, was chosen for this bedroom in a Long Island estate. The European design 
of the carpet complements the 19th century French furnishings. Design by Donna Avedon. Photo by Louise Orkin. 
Carpet from Ghiordian Knot, Ltd., New York. 
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Our collection ranges from important, 
beautiful, and well preserved traditional 
examples, like the Aubusson depicted, 
to unconventional and exciting 
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Deco Aubussons of the Early 
Twentieth century. The breadth of our | 
selection is demonstrated by citing only _ |iiij/ 
a few items that are difficult to locate. | i 
#3001 18th c Charcoal, Sand, 
Bessarabian Claret, 
4 Carpet —soft contrast 
| Oe, xr Wht 
, © #3014 Needlepoint Cream, Ciel, Cherry, |} | | 
e Carpet Rose, ii 
* 17/2’ x 11’  —medium contrast 
Mm #3095 19thc Black, Tan, Rose, _ ||! 
ubusson ream,—soft i 
ya Aub GC f \| 
e Carpet i 
2 20 exalloy/ze Wa 
— #3025 19th c Beige, Cream, Pink, i 
* Louis Phi- —pastel i 
ba lhpe i 
i Aubusson 29’ x 15?/2' "| 
Me #3108 8 §©19the Black, Red, Wine, || 
} Unique Peach,—vivid 
1. Abstract 
. Aubusson 7’ x 7’ 
Be #3029 19th c Beige, Cream, i 
Aubusson Apricot, Rose,—soft | 
Carpet 
os AO!’ 3 0! 
be 
| #3102 WAU IN Teal, Green, Red, 
ae Te _ a Brussels Cream, Brown 
isson, Early 19th Century, 13’ x 12/ superior condition Tapestry, ' ; 
The Girdle of Persephone, 12’ x 10 
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Visit our gallery to view a select and extensive 
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Bative Carpets of Distinction 1050 Second Ave. New York, NY 10022 (212) 371-6390 collection of European Carpets and Tapestries | 
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Circa 1850 


Abraham Moheban & Son 


Distinctive Antique Oriental & European Carpets 
Serving Dealers, Designers & Architects 


601 West 54th Street « Suite 815 « New York 10019 


ZIZ. 24 le 2220 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 3 





CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“A San Francisco Night” 
40” x 60” silkscreen print by Barbara Zinkel « edition size: 250 


Twelve additional serigraph designs are available in limited editions. 
List price: $500 


© 


Custom carpets available as previously advertised 
in this ‘Carpets of Distinction” Section. 


© 
BARBARA ZINKEL DESIGN 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (313) 642-9789 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 4 





Also available in blush background. 
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BASHIAN 
& SONS, INC. 
RC ats . ; 4 


12 West 30th St., New York 10001, (212) 889-7969 


Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 5 
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Directimporters of investment quality rugs from around 


the world...plus affordableOriental, antique and new@arpets. 


Contact rug speciyeists Larry Thornburg or Debra Wyekoff to 
discuss yourspeetal needs. Ask for our Oriental rug brochure. 


212.KastMainStreet —Lineolnton, NCE 28092 (704) 732-2781 
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A beautiful heirloom, elegant and sophisticated. Our hook rugs are made from fine wools and 
The Windsor Collection from Momeni, Inc. especially blended dyes that add durability. 


These and our other fine rugs are available at: 
ABC Rugs, New York, NY, (212) 473-3000 Persian Carpet Trading Company, 
Dillard’s, St. Antonio, TX, (512) 341-1657 Charlotte, NC, (704) 332-8548 pes Me 
Higbee’s, Cleveland, OH, (215) 519-3620 Sandler & Worth, Inc., All locations in NJ om “ : 
Mark Gonsenhauser Rug & Carpets, (201) 376-5500 MOMEN E 


Virginia Beach, VA, (804) 486-6600 At Momeni, there’s always something new underfoot. 
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Modern Primitive TBR-102 (9 x 12) Hand Knotted Tibetan Carpet 


MICHAELIAN & KOHLBERG, INC. 


)-505 8525 


contact us for distributors in your area, |-(212 
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“Tonk” 6 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 
Complete Size Range Available 


Bronze Monkey 
Sirio Tofanari, ca. 1925 
Height: 12% in. 














IN HOUSTON 


The Decorative Center,5120 Woodway, Showroom 6010 
713.622.4444 


4003 West Heimer « Highland Village 77027 * 713.963.0980 


Abrahams ~ 


ORIENTAL RUGS & DHURRIES 
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Pak Oriental Rugs, Inc. 


Manufacturers, Exporters & Importers 
Wholesale Dealer of Fine Oriental Carpets and a: 


Fine Pakistan Hatchlou 6’ = 9” 


Available in-Seven Different Colors and Fourteen Sizes. 


For further information or the location 
of the select dealer nearest you, write or call: 


680 Eighth Street, Suite #167 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 863-9910 
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TIMEPIECES. 


Today's Pleasures. ‘Iomorrow’s Treasures. 





EN ira oe Oe aa eon Way let a (-1hP Alle Pel AN CWA 
The very soul of centuries-old Persian artistry is captured in these elegant handmade luxury carpets. 


Just four of our extensive collection of genuine Persian Oriental rug masterpieces. Each a veritable 
Time capsule of enchantment from Parvizian, to enrich your today—and all your tomorrows. 


CParvizian, 


MASTERPIECE S 
The Largest Oriental Rug Dealer in the U.S.A. 


HOUSTON, TX (713) 621-7000 * DALLAS, TX (214) 559-3000 e SAN ANTONIO, TX (512) 824-9393 e NEW ORLEANS, LA (504) CyPePN 
NASHVILLE, TN (615) 292-7070 © TYSON’S CORNER (WASHINGTON, D.C. SUBURB), VA (703) 734-7979 


BETHESDA, MD (301) 654-8989 e ATLANTA, GA (404) 266-8888 © NY METRO AREA: FORT LEE, NJ (201) 941-4700 
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SAMEYAH ortentat ruc INDUSTRIES, INC. 


15 East 32nd Street © 7th Floor © New York, NY 10016 © (212) 685-5140 
A LEGEND OVER FOUR GENERATIONS 
PRESENTS: 


“THE EMIR’s esc tah al 
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ES aS ok! Ask your local 
iS dae aie. A authorized dealer 
to mail you 


ie 


our impressive 16 page 
booklet called 


*, Why Should You Buy 
a An Oriental Rug 
DY 


———— Ee THE EMIR’s 


Look for the EMIR’s COLLECTION™ label COLLECTION" | 
and seal as your mark of confidence. . 


“... Not only are the Oriental Rugs an important part of the home furnishing that saves you 
money as you use them, but you, your children and your money are much safer on Oriental 
rae aa —George Sameyah explains— 

. and 


for a wonderful way to casually decorate your leasure, may we suggest our 
programme continuity, New Zealand wool fashion dhurries. 


“THE PARADISE ISLAND COLLECTION™ 
Orv eu slse! 


Island 1 - Ivory/ Blue, 6x9, he River 2 - Blue/White, 6x9, Paradise 3 - Ivory/Rose, Flower 4 - Rose, 6x9, 8x10, 
8x10, 9x12 8x10, 9x12 6x9, 8x10, 9x12 ha 
ie *ALL SIZES ARE APPROXIMATE 
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‘The new American Craft Museum i 
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New Traditions 





























Every generation establishes its own traditions. 
Let Couristan’s new generation of area rugs 
make your home one you will be proud of. 


| ©) Couristan 


PURE WOOL PILE CREATIVE ELEGANCE IN AREA RUGS AND FINE BROADLOOM 


A TRUSTED NAME SINCE 1926 





Inferoreranon 
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Ourstan, INC ept. AD 10-88, 949 Third Ave 
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3eneath it all. Ultra If BedSack. 


luxurious treat for body and eye, Ultra II BedSack’ bedclothing delights 

1e senses with comfort, elegance, convenience. Provides protection for all 

yur sides and top of mattress and boxspring. Superb fit for easy, beautiful 

edmaking. Fluffy no-thread quilting. Machine washable, no-iron. With CIEERA [] 
atching PillowSack’ at fine linens departments. z 


| 
u Pont TEFLON’ soil stain repelier_is used on many Perfect Fit products BEDCLOTHING 


1987 Perfect Fit Industries, Monroe, NC. A Home Furnishings Enterprises company. MADEIN AMERICA 
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MEETS TMON Oana CUROMENUE UNION CRMIEL CERRINA GET BN ReA UC Sen Sree Me Ntoee na 
Shaker Country by Lane® is a tribute to the creativity, originality and spirit that have made Shaker antiques ¢ Sud ee 
HNCBUCOSM UY KE today’s collectibles. Upholstery is by our Pearson Division. 


SHOR CIBC ow eclh te CEL NOLH a Iel Com Onin nymicr ly am MOM Mest ec| (em qr aS 
send $4 to The Lane Co., Inc., Dept. SC-1M, Altavista, VA 24517-0151. a ] 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIO BUATTA, ASID, AND 
MARK HAMPTON, ASID 

TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 











Blair House 









Historic Restoration of the Presidents 
Guest House in Washington, D.C. 
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After a three-year renovation under the direction of Chief of 
Protocol Selwa Roosevelt, with interior design by Mario 
Buatta and Mark Hampton, the president’s guest house is 
ready once more to receive foreign dignitaries. ABOVE LEFT 
The entrance to Blair-Lee House, one of the four residences 
that make up Blair House. Clarence House wallcovering. 
Lerr: Part of a newly added wing is the spacious Garden 
Room, designed by Mario Buatta (above) for large-scale 
entertaining. Mural by Robert Jackson. Circa 1810 chande- 
lier, Nesle. Floral fabric, Lee Jofa. opposite: The Truman 
Study dates from the Truman family’s stay at Blair House, 
from 1948 to 1952. The mantel—thought to be by Stanford 
White—is from Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt’s White House 
bedroom. Brunschwig & Fils fabrics. Rug, Doris Leslie Blau. 


WASHINGTON TAXI DRIVERS, Showing the sights of the capital 
to visitors who have never seen the city, often pause rev- 
erentially before the north portico of the White House in 
order to let passengers have a good look. Continuing on, 
they may point out a row of what appear to be quiet 
private houses diagonally across Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The residences comprise Blair House, the historic quar- 
ters where such distinguished foreign dignitaries as 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip stay when they come 
to Washington, D.C. 

Visitors might well be surprised by the modest appear- 
ance of the facades they glimpse, but inside the connecting 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Hand-painted 18th-century Chinese paper from Gracie covers the walls of the Dillon Room, which also contains 
Chinese porcelains. Green chair fabric, Cowtan & Tout. oprositr: French doors in the Dillon Room open onto the garden court. The 
18th-century Chippendale sofa is one of a pair. Asove: Buatta furnished the sitting room of the Primary Suite—a spacious 





apartment to be used by visiting heads of state 


with such 18th-century pieces from the Heathcote Art Foundation as a Queen 


Anne bureau- bookcase, a George II chinoiserie japanned center table and a George III barometer clock. Portrait is of Thomas Heath- 
cote. Crystal chandelier from Stair & Co. Silk drapery and sofa fabrics, Brunschwig & Fils. Savonnerie carpet, Doris Leslie Blau. 


residences an amazing structural and decorative renova- 
tion has recently been completed. Clement E. Conger, the 
eminent curator of Blair House and of the State Depart- 
ment’s Diplomatic Reception Rooms, selected two New 
- York designers, Mario Buatta and Mark Hampton, 
for the task of melding the 112 rooms in what were 
originally four houses into a seamless, flowing whole. 
They have succeeded brilliantly, and the director of the 
project, Chief of Protocol Selwa Roosevelt, explains the 
importance of the restoration: 

' “As the president’s guest house, Blair House is really a 
very important adjunct to achieving our foreign policy 
objectives. Providing an attractive ambiance that reflects 

‘ the best of our country is crucial as we attempt to show our 
best face to foreign visitors. Many people thought of this as 
just a decorating project, but it was much more than that. 

Every person who donated to the restoration has made a 





contribution to the foreign relations of the United States. 

“Not having the house available these last years has 
been a terrific handicap,” Mrs. Roosevelt continues. “It 
was out of commission for six years.” In 1982 a gas valve 
leaked and a chandelier fell in a bedroom that might 
have been occupied by a foreign head of state—fortu- 
nately, no one was there—and the government realized 
that major structural changes would have to be made. “It 
needed a massive attack,” Selwa Roosevelt explains. “I 
was just the traffic cop.” 

Blair House has been a part of the nation’s history since 
the original dwelling was built by Dr. Joseph Lovell in 
1824, adjacent to the White House. On his death in 1836, 
the house was sold to Francis Preston Blair, a loyal sup- 
porter of President Jackson. The familiar term “Kitchen 
Cabinet” comes from the gatherings at Blair House of the 
powerful little group around Jackson. As the years went 
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Mark Hampton 


opposite. The dining room of Blair-Lee House features the 
circa 1845 oil Boating Party on the Hudson River, attributed to 
Victor de Grailly. Needlepoint seat covers made in 1964 by 
wives of the Kennedy cabinet, the 19th-century Irish chan- 
delier and Tabriz carpet are all from the Blair House Collec- 
tion. The inlaid-mahogany sideboard is New York Federal. 
“The dining room is used mainly for entertaining by visiting 
heads of state,” says Mario Buatta. Chairs from Baker. Lee 
Jofa damask drapery fabric, with trim from Scalamandré. 
OPPOSITE BELOW: A grisaille-decorated and stenciled mahog- 
any tester bed is among the English furnishings from 
the Heathcote Art Foundation in the principal bedroom 
of Blair House’s new wing. Brunschwig & Fils chintz and 
blue chair fabric. Clarence House trim. Oushak carpet from 
Doris Leslie Blau. BELOW: The entrance hall at Blair House 
was designed by Mark Hampton (right), who incorporated 
such pieces as the Philadelphia Empire pier table and a circa 
1792 English tallcase clock. Marble floor is original to the 
house. Through door at right is the historic Lincoln Room 


“We tried to unify the houses, to make them form a coherent whole.” 
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ABOVE: Shortly before the Civil War, Col. Robert E. Lee was 
offered the command of the Union armies—which he de- 
clined—in what is now the Lincoln Room. The 1864 portrait 
of Lincoln is by Edward Dalton Marchant. “It would have 
been a mistake to have Blair House look like a museum,” 
says Hampton. “It doesn’t have to—it has history sticking 
out all over.” Stark carpet. opposite: An 1876 study of Frank 
Blair commands a second-floor library where the Regency 
mantel matches the one in the Yellow Oval Room at the 
White House. The Chippendale-style bench is from Baker. 


on, the Blair family remained politically and socially im- 
portant in Washington, and president after president had 
the habit of strolling unescorted across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to confer with his neighbor on business, or just to have 
a drink of a magnolia-scented summer evening. 

In April 1861, a critical meeting took place there. In the 
small study just off the hall to the right of the front door, 
Colonel Robert E. Lee was received by Francis Preston 
Blair and, on the orders of President Lincoln, offered the 
command of the Union armies. Lee wrote later: “I declined 
the offer he made me. I could take no part in an invasion 
of the Southern States.” 

The tension of that meeting still hangs in the air as one 
enters the little study—now called the Lincoln Room— 
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FOLLOWING PAGES: Panels of a coromandel screen flank an 
1848 oil of Daniel Webster, one of two portraits by G. P. A. 
Healy in the Blair House double drawing room. Rare Heriz- 
area carpet dates circa 1890. Regency sofa from Kentshire. 


cheerful as it is today. An added touch of poignancy to the 
story is that a Blair daughter had married a Lee just before 
the Civil War and the young couple were established 
next door in a house (later known as Blair-Lee House) 
that had been built for them. 

Gist Blair was the last member of the family to inhabit 
the house. In 1942 it was acquired—along with the neigh- 
boring Blair-Lee House—by the U.S. government under 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. It was then des-' 
ignated the president’s guest house, as the White House 
has surprisingly few guest rooms. (Eleanor Roosevelt once 
described how delightful it was to run into Winston Chur- 
chill wandering about the family quarters late at night 
wearing his startlingly gaudy dressing gown; ‘Such fun” 
was the phrase she used.) 

Blair House was the home of President Truman and his 
family during an extensive renovation of the White House 
from 1948 to 1952. During the years of the Cold War, 
important decisions were made in the president’s study 
and in the dining room where the cabinet met. 

Fortunately, the government had acquired most of the 
Blair family’s possessions along with the house—good 
American and English furniture, carpets, some portraits, 
silver and a fine set of Chinese Export porcelain. The old 
house became a very special hotel, presided over during 
five administrations by a delightful woman named Mary 
Edith Wilroy. It wasn’t an easy job—she enjoyed making 
sure that the king of Thailand got his roast beef rare, 
just as he liked it, while Her Majesty preferred it well- 
done—but she had a real problem with the rats that occa- 
sionally wandered into the guest rooms at night, defy- 
ing all efforts to keep them out. 

Robin Chandler Duke, wife of Angier Biddle Duke, 
chief of protocol under presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
put an end to the rats and did a great deal more. She 
formed a national committee of generous, civic-minded 
Americans who responded eagerly to her call for dona- 
tions, and room after room at Blair House blossomed 
through the contributions of private individuals as 
well as stores and manufacturers. 

Incoming president Nixon saw the addition to the com- 
plex of two Victorian-era houses around the corner on 
Jackson Place. These are used by members of the official 
parties of visiting heads of state. But by 1982, when the 
attrition of vears of use and the lack of money for repairs 
forced its closing, it became necessary to employ draconian 
measures to save Blair House. 

Enter “the traffic cop.” “The first thing was to obtain 
an appropriation from Congress for the huge structural 
changes,” Selwa Roosevelt explains. “We didn’t even have 
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BOVE. The Press Reception Room—where the president and 


visiting heads of state hold press conferences—contains his 
toric reproduction furnishings by Baker. Fabrics, Stroheim 
& Romann. Mir Serabend-design carpet from Karastan 
BELOW: The original Blair dining room features 18th-century 
American woodwork added by the family in this century 
liffany’s flatware. Cowtan & Tout drapery fabric; striped 
valance from Scalamandreé. Opposite ABOVE: A pair of oils by 
Dwight David Eisenhower are set in a corner of the Eisen 
hower Waiting Room. The sword on mantel belonged to the for- 
mer general. OPPOSITE BELOW: Bess Truman’s bedroom during 
the Trumans’ stay at Blair House contains Civil War prints 
and a circa 1840 Baltimore tester bed. Clarence House 
floral print fabrics. Dust ruffle and bed draperies, Scala- 
mandré. Side chair fabric, Cowtan & Tout. Stark carpet 
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smoke detectors, let alone any sort of sprinkler system. The 
security upgrading requirements were astronomically ex- 





pensive—lots of unseen things like heavy bulletproof glass 
for the windows. New kitchens were essential, and the 
basement areas had to be gutted and combined into one 
contiguous area. Then a new connecting wing had to be 
built between Blair House and the Jackson Place resi- 
dences; the architects, John Mesick and John Waite, man- 
aged to create a unified entity.” 

It had, indeed, been a most inconvenient residence. If 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, for instance, called down for a 
cup of tea, the servant bringing it had to combine the skill 
of a steeplechase jockey with the tact of a diplomat, for he 
or she had to surmount several different levels going from 
house to house, and then was obliged to pass through a, 
couple of occupied rooms in order to reach the imperial 
bedroom. Now it is a smooth, straight ride, and future 
emperors and foreign dignitaries will sleep in a new suite 
above the newly completed Garden Room. 

[he landscape architects, Richard K. Webel and his son, 
Richard C. Webel, also had no easy assignment, for the 
main garden is an enclosed courtyard over which loom the 
high brick walls of the New Executive Office Building. But 
they have created an inviting space full of large flower- 
filled planters and urns, the background softened by a row 
of magnolia trees. 

Selwa Roosevelt sighs as she remembers how long it all 
took. ‘‘We got $8.6 million from the government, but it 


continued on page 264 






















































Night and Day 


Sleek Glamour for a New York Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BOB PATINO AND VICENTE WOLF 
TEXT BY JOSEPH GIOVANNINI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“We wanted the space to make you think, not just react,” says Vicente Wolf of the 
New York apartment he designed with Bob Patino. “It’s like a little black dress— 
clean, with a shimmer to it.” LEFT: The entrance hall, with its white lacquer walls 
and ceiling and polished black granite floors, is the spine of the space. Irving 
Penn’s platinum photograph Glove Street Matter, circa 1970, is mounted on a 
freestanding rod. asove: In the living room, Olympics, a circa 1922 collage by 
Palladini, hangs on a steel screen designed by Patino “to be a sculpture in itself.” 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “It’s a frame 
serve as exclamation points.” 





> for Manhattan,” says Patino. “And within the simple environment are items that 
Patino and Wolf designed the upholstered furniture and low granite-topped 
bronze table in the living room. Between the bay windows is a Byzantine stone torso. Khorassan carpet from 
Doris Leslie Blau. “We approached the space architecturally,” Patino says, “not to embellish, but to create sym- 


metry and balance.” Above LEFT: A living room niche holds an 18th-century Italian mirror from Quatrain. The 
lacquered open-arm chair is Sheraton style, from Hyde Park Antiques. ABOVE RIGHT: “The juxtaposition of old 
and new gives the apartment ‘crackle,’ like a Cole Porter song,” says Wolf. A chaise longue in a corner of the 


living room is bracketed by a Patino/Wolf-designed floor lamp and an antique stone column from Quatrain. 


THE APARTMENT was on New York’s 
Upper East Side, on the thirty-sixth 
floor, and there were forever views to 
the east, north and west. From the first, 
it had the potential of being a very 
Cole Porter kind of place. 

“When we designed the apart- 
ment, we did it with a perception of 
old-fashioned New York glamour,” 
says Bob Patino. “Clean and sharp, 
with a certain dazzle.” 

Today, just over a year after its 
completion, the 2,500-square-foot 
apartment Patino and Vicente Wolf 
designed for a Manhattan couple 
looks like an effortless glissando: The 
eye slides over the white lacquer 
walls and ceilings, past reflections of 


candles and gilded furniture and over 
the black granite floors to the specta- 
cle of the million-dollar view outside. 

The clients wanted a glamorous 
apartment; they entertain frequently, 
often hiring a pianist to play Gersh- 
win on the living room’s baby grand. 
Polished performances always re- 
quire a great deal of rehearsal, and 
the story of how Patino/Wolf created 
this effortless-looking set is one of 
a classic approach to design. 

There were, first of all, minor ad- 
justments to be made to the layout of 
the newly constructed apartment, in 
order to create a spatial flow through 
the rooms that would lead without 
interruption to the view. There are no 


doorjambs, for example, to stop the 
eye from moving on to the next 
space. The basic features of the three- 
bedroom apartment were the ten- 
foot-high ceilings, bay windows at 
two corners, and a spacious formal 
dining room. 

The design itself started with the 
rug. Patino and Wolf inspected many 
Oriental carpets before finding a hun- 
dred-year-old Khorassan, one that 


opposite: “When the candles are lit, the dining 
room chandelier looks like a gilded birthday 
cake,” says Wolf. “The room epitomizes glam- 


our—it bubbles like champagne.” The granite- 


topped dining table and silk-covered chairs were 
designed by Patino and Wolf. A frosted glass 
shelf near the window holds topiary plants. 
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“When we designed the apartment, 
we did it with a perception of old-fashioned 
New York glamour,” says Bob Patino. 


was a little worn, with irregularities 
that gave it character and a sense of 
age. The rug was chosen as the cen- 
terpiece of the living room, and ev- 
erything else would be inspired by it. 

The designers visually extended 
the black background of the carpet 
with a floor of polished black granite 
set on a diagonal grid. They deferred 
to the floral pattern of the rug by de- 
signing comfortable but straightfor- 
ward furniture—neither traditional 
nor contemporary—upholstered in 
white Thai silk. A gilded eighteenth- 
century Italian mirror suspended on 
the partition between the living room 
and study brought out the gold in the 
Khorassan carpet. 

The decisions made in the living 
room were extended to the rest of the 





apartment. “The repetition creates a 
serene space flowing from one room 
to another,” says Wolf. The designers 
applied Roman shades throughout 
the apartment, and the Thai silk of 
which they are made also appears 
elsewhere—on the ottoman in the en- 
trance hall and on the upholstered 
walls of the master bedroom. Other 
gold accent pieces include a nine- 
teenth-century giltwood chandelier 
in the dining room and an Italian ta- 
ble with carved-and-gilt dolphin sup- 
ports in the master bedroom. As in 
the living room and guest room, the 
dining room walls and ceiling are lac- 
quered so that there is no sense of 
boundaries. 

By creating an apartment that de- 
fers to the rug, the designers have 
also created one that accentuates the 
view. “The best solution was to de- 


sign a space that’s a wonderful foil to 
the exterior,” says Wolf. “Why fight 
it when you have views like these? At 
night the white provides contrast, 
and in the daytime the space blends. 
with the outside.” To frame the city- 
scape, the designers made slight ar- 
chitectural changes to create cleaner 
lines throughout the rooms. The Ro- 
man shades were chosen because 
they soften the apartment without 
being obtrusive or sentimental. 

All about style, the apartment, 
however, is not about a single style. 
Scattered throughout the rooms, usu- 
ally in clustered vignettes, are a mix- 
ture of pieces from different periods 
—for example, contemporary Italian 
lamps and Sheraton-style chairs. “We 
didn’t want to emphasize one pe- 
riod,” says Wolf. “Instead we used 
fine pieces that share a quality of 
lightness.” The flowers and foliage 
that adorn the dining room chande- 
lier and the dolphins supporting the 
table in the master bedroom also give 
it a sense of humor. 

The quality of lightness becomes 
ethereal in the master bedroom, 
where the bed has been draped in a 
sheer, iridescent fabric. Even the 
drawings—botanical renderings by 
Pierre Joseph Redouté from the early 
nineteenth century—are fragile and 
light, next to not being there. 

“We wanted to make the bedroom 
into a cloud,” says Wolf. But the effect 
is not only cloudlike. The soft, sen- 
sual space, without apparent borders 
or edges, lends the apartment, al- 
ready high in the air, a visual meta- 
phor for being high on New York.0 





“The master bedroom is dreamlike and alluring,” says Wolf. “It has a lush, sophisti- 
cated feeling that matches the personality of the rest of the apartment.” A trio of 
Pierre Joseph Redouté botanical drawings are displayed on one wall. Iridescent bed 
drapery fabric from Lee Jofa; wall-mounted lamps from Hansen. Stark carpet. 
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“PURISTS WOULD BE horrified,” says 
designer Christopher Vane Percy, 
“but we’re not doing a straight resto- 
ration back to 1760. We’re talking 
about decoration.” 

The house in question is Hagley 
Hall, a fine Palladian house originally 
built to look like a classical palace 
set in a picturesque English land- 
scape of hills, cascades, lakes, tem- 
ples, a newly made “ruin” and other 
“eyecatchers.” The scene was com- 
posed much as Claude Lorrain would 
have composed a painting, and it was 


considered one of the finest land- 
scapes of the eighteenth century 
Horace Walpole, that arbiter of 
taste, wrote to a friend: “You might 
draw, but I can’t describe, the en- 
chanting scenes of the park. . . .| wore 
out my eyes with gazing, my feet 
with climbing and my tongue and 


vocabulary with commending.” 

In other words, Hagley was the 
epitome of mid-eighteenth-century 
sensibility. Its creator, the first Lord 
Lyttelton, had been on the Grand 
Tour and was secretary to Frederick, 


opposite: Hagley Hall in Worcestershire, built 
between 1756 and 1760 by the first Lord Lyt- 
telton, was designed by architect Sanderson 
Miller, who was inspired by Palladian ideas 


Lord and Lady Cobham have undertaken the 
restoration of their family seat with the help 
of interior designer Christopher Vane Percy. 
BELOW: An overmantel bas-relief done in 1759 
by Francesco Vassali and a mantelpiece by 
James Lovell decorate the White Hall. In the 
niches are statues—here, The Dancing Faun— 
after those in the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
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Lerr: “The Long Gallery needed some repair 
work,” says Lady Cobham. “Previous genera- 
tions had used it on rainy days for cricket 
practice.” Now reserved for receptions and 
theatrical performances, the room, rede- 
signed by Christopher Vane Percy, has walls 
and windows swathed in moiré. The Rococo 
plasterwork ceiling was picked out with gilt. 


Prince of Wales. Dr. Johnson may not 
have been keen on Lyttelton’s poetry, 
describing it as having “nothing to be 
despised, and little to be admired,” 
but, on the whole, praises were wide 
and well deserved. 

He was the man known as “the 
Good Lord Lyttelton.” His son was 
called “the Wicked Lord Lyttelton” or 
“Naughty Tom,” and nearly lost the 
house—cascades, paintings and all— 
when he gambled the entire estate 
against another man’s one superb 
painting. Tom proved to be a good 
gambler. The painting still hangs at 
Hagley Hall and Naughty Tom’s 
family still lives there. 

Much has been written about those 
glorious early years, but not a lot 
about the intervening ones, in which 
generations had been busy holding 
government or royal positions and 
could not pay much attention to the 
house. Spring-cleaning meant that 
draperies might be rehung on the 
wrong windows and chandeliers re- 
assembled incorrectly. Rarely was 
there a new coat of paint. Scrapes re- 
vealed the astounding fact that in 
some rooms there had been no more 
than three coats of paint laid down in 
two hundred years. The Drawing 
Room still has its original coat. 

This is what the viscount and vis- 
countess Cobham inherited eleven 
years ago. The carvings and plaster- 
work were still superbly crisp be- 
cause of that lack of paint, though the 
walls were a little gray for the same 
reason. The Long Gallery was a bit 
knocked about, and the entire house 
was in need of a little attention. 

Lady Cobham literally took the 
first few bold strokes by painting 
the walls of the White Hall yellow. 
“When I finished, it looked splen- 
did,” she says, “but I realized I had 


In the Drawing Room, a portrait of the earl of 
Bath by Allan Ramsay is reflected in a circa 
1760 carved and gilded pier glass ornamented 
with “Ho-Ho” birds. The room was the only 
one that the first lord had formally decorated. 


been lucky. I didn’t really have any 
idea what I was doing.” 

It was time to ask for help, and 
Lady Cobham called on a family 
friend, Christopher Vane Percy. To- 
gether they embarked on the “deco- 
ration” he fears would upset an 
advocate of purist restoration. And 
how pure is the architecture itself? 
It could be called “Palladian Copy- 
book.” The house was designed in the 
1750s by a local gentleman, Sander- 
son Miller, who had carefully read 
Palladio’s The Four Books of Architec- 
ture, studied the pattern books of the 
day for details, and then got them a 
bit muddled in the copying. The 
Long Gallery, for instance, packs in 
both classical columns and a frieze, 
along with the contrasting exuber- 
ance of Rococo gilt on the ceiling. It 
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ABOVE. The Crimson Drawing Room, redesigned by C hristopher Vane Percy, exhibits velvet- 
covered walls, a Regency giltwood chandelier by Hopper and a Mortlake tapestry. RIGHT Set in 
the broken pediments of the library shelves are busts of famous authors, given to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, by Alexander Pope and then bequeathed to the first Lord Lyttelton Tom Jones 
was dedicated to the first lord, a friend of authors and poets of his day. Family portraits hang 
above the books that include a first folio of Shakespeare and first editions of Milton and Shelley. 


all needed a bit of pulling together. 

“As for decoration,” says Christo- 
pher Vane Percy, “we felt free to do 
what we liked. The house had never 
been decorated, except for the Draw- 
ing Room. The first Lord Lyttelton 
had been so involved in the design 
of the landscape and the house that 
by the time he finished, he simply 
painted everything white and moved 
in. He never got around to doing any- 
thing more to the interior. 

“T had two rules,” continues the 
designer. “First, not to destroy or 


190 


remove anything, so if future gen- 
erations are scandalized that we 
gilded the plasterwork, then they 
can paint over it. Second, whatever 
I add must be unique.” 

He and Lady Cobham began each 
room without an entirely clear idea 
of what it would be when finished, 
sometimes doing less than they in- 
tended, sometimes more. In the Long 
Gallery, they decided to keep it a bit 
stark and did less. So too with the 
Regency chandelier in the Crimson 
Drawing Room, the only object they ; 
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bought for the house. It was beautiful 
but much battered; they decided not 
to restore it but to hang it first. It 
looked fine, knocks and all, so they 
did only minimal repairs. 

For the rest of the Crimson Draw- 
ing Room they did a bit more than 
originally intended. It needed the 
richness of deep-red chenille velvet 
on the walls. Paintings had been so 
crowded, there was almost no wall 
space, so the designer moved a few 


Van Dycks to the dining room, hung 
others in a double tier, and added a 
tapestry that had been in a stairwell. 

The house works hard for its keep, 
and the state rooms are used almost 
every day. It might be a dinner for 
three hundred with strolling musi- 
cians in eighteenth-century costume; 
an opera performed in the Long Gal- 
lery; a 1920s ball with jazz by Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, a member of the 
family; or dinner followed by a play 
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ABOVE: Trophies and a Rococo ceiling by 
Francesco Vassali ornament the dining room, 
damaged by a fire on Christmas Eve, 1925. 
The trophies, which symbolize gardening, 
the military and painting, represent the first 
lord’s interests. All but one of the original 
Chippendale chairs were lost in the fire. The 
room was restored in 1926. The large portrait 
by Richard Wilson is of Admiral Thomas Smith. 


INSET OPPOSITE: The current Viscountess Cob- 
ham. opposite: The 18th-century summer- 
house, designed as a Roman temple, is the 
focal point of Hagley Park’s private garden. 








“The Wicked Lord Lyttelton” 
nearly lost the house when he gambled 
the entire estate against another 
man’s one superb painting. 
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performed in the library, with guests 
settled into sofas, brandy in hand. 

Hagley Hall is not only surviv- 
ing—it is alive with music and good 
times, just as its original owner in- 
tended. Over two hundred years ago 
the first Lord Lyttelton celebrated the 
completion of his house with a party 
that lasted three days. It seems that 
large-scale entertaining is more than 
a survival plan for Hagley. It is a 
family tradition.0 
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opposite: “I wanted to create something that 
definitely says ‘this is New York,” com- 
, ments Dorothy Cherry. A circa 1925 Emile- 
Jacques Ruhlmann rug enlivens the entrance 
hall of the Cherrys’ Manhattan apartment. 


ABOVE: In the living room, a Queen Anne ja- 
panned bureau -cabinet with broken-bonnet 
top, designed circa 1730 by John Belchier, dis- 
plays a collection of Chinese porcelain. It is 
paired with a giltwood chair by Georges Jacob 


AN EYE FOR MASTERPIECES, coupled with 
what Dorothy Cherry calls ‘a true 


passion for collecting,” can make dif- 
ficulties of a very rarefied sort. Great 
works of art are not always the easiest 
of companions; they’re seldom con- 
tent to linger at the fringes of life like 
abashed relatives, counting them- 
sélves lucky just to be there. 






Wendell and Dorothy Cherry pur- 
sue a collecting course he describes as 
“eclectic—the best we can find or af- 
ford,” which in their case means ma- 
jor works that speak out in strong 
voices others might find daunting. It 
is a modus operandi that benefits 
from the fact that the Cherrys’ “great 
network of dealers” here and abroad 














PRECEDING PAGES: Gustav Klimt’s Lady with a Fan, 1917-18, hangs in the living room above an 18th-century Louis XV mantel. At left is Le Chasseur Chez 
Maxim's, 1926, by Chaim Soutine. The Louis XV Aubusson carpet dates from 1765. Clarence House wall upholstery. Scalamandré silk draperies. 
ABOVE: The Polo Game, 1910, by George Wesley Bellows presides over the library. Aubusson carpet. The early Louis XV fauteuils date from circa 1725. 


RIGHT: A Neoclassical chandelier illuminates 
the dining room, featuring a Louis XVI table 
and 19th-century Tabriz garden carpet. The 
1804 bust of Robert Fulton is by Jean-Antoine 
Houdon. Clarence House leather upholstery 


neither waste their time with the sec- 


ond-rate nor hesitate to bring impor- 


tant works to their attention. 

As it happens, Wendell Cherry be- 
lieves that “tough pictures are what 
great art is all about,” a penchant he 
has extended into a thorough indoc- 
trination in the decorative arts under 
his wife’s auspices. 

The Cherrys spend most of their 
time in Louisville, Kentucky, which 
they regard as their permanent 
home, and where she has a busy inte- 
rior design practice. They stay at their 
Manhattan apartment when business 
takes them to the city. Her design 








Louisville 


Al 


val residence in Louisville, Kentucky, “is not typically Kentuckian,” says Dorothy Cherry 


ABOVE: Wendell and Dorothy Cherry’s Classical Re 
blended soft colors throughout, and used French and Chinese objects for interest.” The house, which was built circa 1899 by architect William J.Dodd, 
private sitting area on the columned front veranda. 


sits on a rise overlooking parklike grounds. BELOw: A suite of wicker furniture creates a 
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Wendell Cherry 
believes that “tough 


pictures are what 
great art is 
all about.” 


i 

ABOVE: “My husband was once the underbid- 
der of Picasso’s Yo Picasso,” says Dorothy 
Cherry. “When it came up again, he was de- 
termined.” Alberto Giacometti’s L’‘Homme Qui 
Marche II is silhouetted against the living 
room window. Brunschwig & Fils draperies. 


opposite: In the entrance hall, a circa 1760 
George III giltwood mirror is partnered with a 
Louis XVI mahogany ormolu-mounted con- 
sole desserte. RIGHT: An 1864 Fantin-Latour 
hangs above a George III rosewood marque- 
try commode fashioned by John Linnel. 









































projects see to it that Dorothy Cherry 
is often in New York. 

Theirs is a true partnership. Gener- 
ally speaking, in the field of paint- 
ings he makes the discovery, then 
she is dispatched to form her own 
impression. ‘““When Wendell says he 
wants me to go look at something, I 
know we're in trouble,” Mrs. Cherry 
laughs. Later a joint inspection seals 
the visual bargain. Wendell Cherry’s 
first yearnings are usually on the 





mark, his wife admits. “If he likes 
something, I have to find out how to 
make it work,” although she adds 
that they seldom disagree about art. 
Fortunately, the in-house talent is 
there, Dorothy Cherry having been 
“basically a designer for collectors” 
even before she met and married 
her husband. Her resourcefulness is 
evident in the way she melds pow- 
erfully disparate pieces: Paul Storr 


continued on page 266 


ABOVE: Modigliani’s Jeanne Hébuterne, 1919, 
“was the artist’s last painting of his beloved 
companion,” notes Mrs. Cherry. George III sil- 
ver wine coolers by Paul Storr rest on the 
Louis XVI console desserte. opposite: Edvard 
Munch’s Girls on the Bridge, 1902, left, hangs in 
the sitting room above a Régence bureau plat. 
In the corner, right, is a van Dongen water- 
color, Actors at a Fair, 1902-03, on a side table 
before Corot’s L‘Italienne. Alfred Maurer’s 
Jeanne, 1904, right, ‘was our earliest art pur- 
chase,” says Dorothy Cherry. Scalamandré 
drapery fabric and silk velvet on bergére. 
Clarence House wallcovering and sofa velvet. 























Painterly Approach 
in Pacific Heights 


A Designers San Francisco Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SCOTT LAMB, ASID 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


HIS APARTMENT IS MUCH MORE than home for San Francisco 
interior designer Scott Lamb; it is also a showcase and 
library. It testifies above all to his allegiance to tradi- 
tion, to his sense of place and to his commitment to 
“suitability.” It summarizes the development of his ideas 
and even includes, in the manner of a museum, some evi- 
dence of notions abandoned. 

It contains, almost as deliberate talismans, objects that 
pay homage to John Dickinson, Billy Gaylord, Michael 
Taylor—all of whom did so much to define San Francisco’s 
place in the world of interior design. 

A pair of eighteenth-century Chinese vases that once 
belonged to Billy Gaylord stand on a lacquered cabinet in 
the living room. In the dining room is one of John Dickin- 
son’s side tables with legs in the form of branches. Once 
bone white, the legs have now been gilded, in keeping 
with its new owner's predilection for painted furniture. 
In the hall, a giant shell holds a rusted-iron doorknob 
from Michael Taylor’s house, which Lamb is redesigning 
for its current owners. 

As one of the new generation of San Francisco design- 
ers, Scott Lamb identifies himself closely with the great 
tradition. At the same time he strives to realize his 
own flair and vision. 

“T absolutely agree with everyone who’s ever said, “You 
have to know the rules to break the rules,’ ” he avers. “I’m 
not interested in faithfully reproducing the rooms of the 
past, but I do want to sustain the values of the past. Given 
the basics, I want to give tradition a little kick, to include a 
little twist in my own approach.” 

The designer’s favorite chair, for example, is one of a 
pair set at acute angles to the fireplace. The chair is conven- 
tionally overstuffed and covered in chintz, “but not an 
ordinary chintz,” he says. “I’m tired of slavish Englishness. 
I'll use chintz only if it’s gutsy.” He transformed his hall- 
way into a faux library with trompe-l’oeil “bookshelf” pa- 
per. Faux-marbre baseboards are another sign of the 


“T had a lot of fun designing my apartment,” says San Francisco de- 
signer Scott Lamb. ‘“There’s always a bit of whimsy to what I do.” The 
Irish Regency bull’s-eye mirror above the living room mantel was the 
first piece he acquired for the space. Tiger velvet, Brunschwig & Fils. 
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“I decided on the color first—cantaloupe,” says Lamb. He designed the 
sofa and the low table, on which he displays Baccarat candlesticks 
and a circa 1920 white marble leopard. Italian parcel-gilt sconces 
flank the window, which is arrayed with quilted linen draperies 






designer's irrepressible urge to have fun: “I really don’t 
take this place all that seriously,” he says. 

His next gambol will turn the living room windows 
into faux French doors. The tops of the windows already 
look the part; he plans to remove the lower moldings, 
paint in the necessary architectural illusions, and set low 
screens in front. 

Throughout the apartment, his window treatments are 
decidedly practical. Since the view from one of the dining 
room windows is “not very pretty,” he has hung a tapes- 
try fragment over that window. Elsewhere he deploys 
heavily lined and thickly quilted draperies to help muffle 
the noise from the street. “I don’t like fussy little scallops,” 
he says of the balloon shades in his bedroom, “so I used 
one big scallop instead.” 

His bed, topped with four ranks of pillows, is flanked by 
screens he painted himself with fantastic birds and flow- 
ers. “I began drawing houses and even sketching floor 
plans when I was about five,” the designer recalls. But 
rather than pursuing a career in architecture, he majored 
in interior design at San Jose State University. His star turn 
in a student showcase caught the eye of Billy Gaylord, who 
encouraged Lamb to come to San Francisco and in effect 
became his mentor. Lamb did a four-year “apprentice- 
ship” at Sloane’s, then worked in the design studio of 
Therien & Co. before setting out on his own in 1980. 

“T feel I'm now working toward paring down,” he says. 
‘Tm editing, using less. Actually, this apartment is not 
wholly representative of that, but it suits me, living in a 
city, to be more formal. Clients who live in the suburbs, or 
in Tahoe or southern California, have different environ- 
mental needs. They need lighter colors, a more natural, 
relaxed feel, even bare floors.” 

Everyone, Scott Lamb feels, is better off “when a project 
is, in a way, underdone, when some holes are left to allow 
for future acquisitions and arrangements. Nothing should 
be frozen for all eternity,” he adds, “and in any case, no- 
body wants a room to look like it’s just been decorated.” 

One important change Lamb has noted over the past 
few years is “the increasing involvement of husbands. Fif- 
teen years ago you might never have met one,” he says. 
“Now they’re there from the first interview. They join in 
on the shopping, in every choice. The result is that the 
chance of unpleasant surprises is greatly reduced, and the 
chance of true suitability is vastly enhanced.” 

And suitability is the San Francisco designer’s preemi- 
nent goal. “We don’t live on the East Coast,” he says. “We 
don’t live in Europe. We need tradition adapted to Califor- 
nia; we need a style with its own dignity and its own sense 
of purpose and comfort.” 0 
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,pove: “I used trompe-l oeil paper to unify the hallway,” he says. A 


1923 lithograph by Alberto ¢ iacometti rests against the wicker trunk 


prLow: The dining table is set with faua marbre candlesticks and Bacca 


rat decanters. Red damask, Clarence House. RIGHT: Lamb hand-painted 
the screen in the bedroom Photographs in Tiffany s frames stand on 


the round table, which is draped in Stroheim & Romann fabric Drap 


ery and bedcover fabric, Brunschwig & Fils; wall lamps from Hansen 
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“The open spaces here allow us to keep our art with us,” says Leonard Rosenberg (inset below, 
with wife Colombe M. Nicholas and daughter Morgan). “The collection is an everyday part of our 
lives.” BELOW: Untitled Progression, 1974, by Donald Judd casts shadows above Tony Tasset’s 
framed Natural, 1986, and a 1969 Sol LeWitt sculpture. OPPOSITE Allan McCollum’s Surrogates, 
1985, hangs above George Ohr ceramics. Small Dark Fork Horse, 1978, is by Deborah Butterfield. 
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The Manhattan Loft of Colombe Nicholas and Leonard Rose 

















TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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BECAUSE SO MANY artists live and work 
in lofts, much contemporary art is at 
its best in those large, light-swept 
spaces. Therefore, logic dictates, art 
collectors ought to become loft dwell- 
ers. Few have taken that step. Among 
the intrepid handful are Colombe 
M. Nicholas—president of Christian 
Dior-New York and Christian La- 
croix USA—and her husband, art 
dealer Leonard Rosenberg. 

“As our collection grew,” says 
Colombe Nicholas, ““our Upper East 
Side apartment seemed to shrink. For 
a time it seemed that most of the 
collection was going to end up ina 
warehouse.” A _ better solution was 
a loft on the top two floors of a 
converted building in Manhattan’‘s 
TriBeCa district. 

With a large main floor, the tri- 
level loft is well adapted to entertain- 
ing. A stairway with a look of trim, 


nautical efficiency leads to the bottom 


floor, where a study, bedrooms and 
utility spaces establish the intimacy 
of a traditional apartment. A similar 
stairway leads to the roof terrace and 
a view of such Manhattan landmarks 
as Cass Gilbert’s neo-Gothic Wool- 
worth Building. Yet it is in the open 
expanses of the main floor that the 
true scope of the collectors’ vision 
unfolds at full scale. 

“This loft began as raw space, com- 
pletely unfinished,” Leonard Rosen- 
berg remembers. “We had many 
options and one problem—a lot of 
windows, which gave us very good 
light but not much wall space for 
hanging art.” Working closely with 
architect Peter Wilson, the owners 
found a solution in two angled walls 


that were positioned at opposite ends 
of the space. Behind one of those 
walls is the kitchen. The other 
hides an extensive closet. Both walls 
provide museumlike opportunities 
for the display of art. 

When interior space flows without 
impediment, points of view prolifer- 
ate. Seen from across the loft, a piece 
by Ellsworth Kelly seems to occupy 
its portion of wall in somber soli- 
tude. From a closer vantage point, 
its subtly skewed outline finds an 
echo in the tilted top of a Shaker desk 
that stands nearby. The Kelly is a 
highly self-conscious work of con-' 
temporary art and the desk a utilitar- 
ian object from another era, yet each 


7 


continued on page 268 


BELOW: In the dining area, a circa 1800 spice chest and a 19th-century duck decoy overlook the 


table set with china designed by Roy Lichtenstein. Silver by Georg Jensen. Richard Artschwager’s 
Pig, 1982, is paired with an oil by an unknown American artist. Center, Cy Twombly’s Untitled, 
1965. opposite: Mel Kendrick’s Bronze Balsa with Teeth, 1986, commands the roof garden. 
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WT Cen eae ee bc 19th to early 20th century. Wool; 33” x 31”. The richness of Tibet's 
cultural heritage takes form in a scallop-shaped rug reserved for a lama’s use. Comprising the beets 
Tel ee border are the Eight Buddhist Symbols—representing some of Buddhism’s principal tenets 
—ands the cloud-mountain-wave motif found on Manchurian robes. Within the central design, 
BUM atl Cae occas a te Tashi Collection. F. J. Hakimian, Inc., New Ons 








Antiques: 
Tibetan Rugs 


Uivid Weavings for Sacred and Secular Use 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


IN 1923 A FRENCHWOMAN, Alexandra David-Neel, stood dis- 
guised as a beggarwoman on the roof of the Potala Palace 
which towers above Lhasa, the twelve-thousand-foot-high 
capital city of Tibet. She was the first European woman 
ever to have seen this forbidden city of medieval splendor 
in this land sequestered on a plateau behind the Himala- 
yas. She wrote: 

So we went on, having reached the top of the dominating 

Potala, and enjoyed the beautiful sight of Lhasa, its temples 

and monasteries, lying at our feet like a white, red, and 

gold carpet spread in the valley. 

David-Neel’s comparison of the city in its green valley 
to a carpet was apt. Tibetan society had been virtually un- 
changed for a millennium and would remain so until 
1950, when the Communist Chinese entered the country. 
The population consisted of nomads and peasant farmers 
ruled by a small group of noble families—all under the 
authority of a theocracy of Buddhist monks headed by the 
Dalai Lama, the “god-king.” Like any essentially nomadic 
people, they preferred the lightest furnishings possible, 
and like any people living in a cold climate, they eagerly 
displayed bright colors to relieve the monochromatic vista 
of a winter-bleached countryside. Vibrant rugs, therefore, 
while principally known to us from reports of mid-nine- 
teenth to early-twentieth-century travelers, may have 
been part of the local culture for centuries. 

Before David-Neel there had been, of course, a few in- 
trepid visitors from the West. In 1774 an Englishman 
named George Bogle reached the Tibetan city of Shigatse 
and remarked in his journal that ‘“we were seated beside 


_one another on carpets” in an audience with a local gover- 


* 


nor. Later, around the mid-1880s, a young American dip- 
lomat named William Rockhill was turned back only 110 
miles from Lhasa on his second attempt to reach the city. 
Rockhill left with the oldest identifiable Tibetan rug 
known in the West today: a small example with a multicol- 
ored medallion design surrounded by indigo blue, red and 
gold. In 1903 a British emissary was dispatched to negoti- 
ate for trade concessions between Tibet and Great Britain, 


resulting in a trade agreement that was signed in 1904. 


All of these people, and any Westerners coming after- 
ward, found that rugs were everywhere, as Diana Myers 
has shown in the definitive catalogue and exhibition she 


assembled in 1984 for the Textile Museum of Washington, 
D.C. From nomad tents to peasant farmhouses to the 
grandest of the powerful monasteries with their thousands 
of monks, rugs were used for sitting and sleeping. In the 
monasteries, long runners—often in maroon and gold, col- 
ors sacred to Buddhism—were woven with floral medal- 
lions designating the seat of each monk. During the “time 
of gardens’—the short Tibetan summer—aristocrats 
pitched tents in riverside groves for picnics and lined the 
tents with rugs. Carpets covered the pillars of the monas- 
teries and were occasionally hung in doorways. Saddle 
rugs, made in sets—one to go under the wooden saddle, 
one to cover it—were woven in shapes ranging from 
the oval (which appears in paintings and frescoes of the 
eighth century) to a butterfly shape copied from saddle- 
cloths used by the British cavalry in nineteenth-century 
India. There was one very special type of rug woven to 
simulate the flayed skin of a tiger and used only by the 
lamas as a symbol of Buddhist efforts to tame the wild- 
ness of the ego-centered mind. 

The designs of the rugs were inspired by Buddhist my- 
thology as well as by patterns from the great rug-weaving 
centers of Central Asia, by Chinese textiles and local deco- 
rative designs, all of which combined to create a unique 
and vibrant folk art. As Myers has pointed out, the rugs 
“were anything but subtle; they were notable for a su- 
preme lively sense of rhythm and color.” Specifically, rugs 
tended to be woven in several styles. One form had medal- 
lions in the center—usually three, but sometimes a single 
medallion with realistic flower motifs surrounding it. A 
second type featured pictorial images, often with one or 
several amiable dragons chasing the flaming ‘pearls of 
happiness,” or a dragon and a phoenix. The dragon is iden- 
tified with the sky, the phoenix with the earth, and their 
peaceful coexistence symbolizes a happy home or marriage. 
Some of the rugs were woven in branching, trellised 
flower designs, usually on a dark field, with the images 
probably taken from the Chinese silks prized by Tibetan 
nobility; others were woven in a checkerboard pattern. 

The rugs were usually backed with cotton and bordered 
with strips of red cloth. In weaving, the yarn was manipu- 
lated in looped segments (eventually cut) around a warp 
on a simple vertical loom. In the late 1800s, the ancient 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: Rug, Tibetan, eet Wool; 46” x 82”. An unusual combination of a checkerboard | 
design with a lotus medallion enhances a felt-bordered rug whose uneven wear and large size Stole 
it fulfilled a special function—perhaps seating guests on special occasions. Shirley Day Ltd., Tela 














ABOVE: Tiger Rug, Tibetan, late 19th to oe ‘< 
century. Wool; 28%” x 32%”. Symbolic: as 
Buddhist commitment to Ppenacens i? ota 
apo: disciplined mind, tiger and eae rans (o aa 
eee a CS res eer Tie (realistically and abstractly portrayed) are 


opposite: Sitting and Sleeping Rug, 
30. Wool; 35” x 76”. Arranged symmetrically 
among floating clouds, Ae Bi melaha urs 
















found in Tibetan rugs, ae ional patte MoCo Mn bilcem sam att Cane) g Succ vem ey 
is said to invoke domesti¢e or marital hai A monks. Here, the vertical line oes a emits 
PVT oem carom rt ranci animal’s spine. Eberhart Herrma Eee 













vegetable dyes—blue from indigo, red from madder root 
and tree resins, yellow from rhubarb root or barberry— 
were often supplemented in small quantities by chemical 
dyes from Europe, many of which came through India. 

Nobody really knows how ancient the craft is in Tibet. 
There is a legend that the Chinese princess Wen Cheng, 
who came to Tibet to marry the emperor Songsten Gampo 
in the seventh century and who converted him to Bud- 
dhism, also brought looms. This is probably apocryphal, 
but in 729 a Tibetan mission to the emperor of China is 
said to have carried as a gift “a mat weaved by feathers of 
sheep.” This may or may not be an early reference to a 
Tibetan rug, but in the wall paintings at Tun-huang—a 





stop along the silk route that was controlled by Tibet from 
the eighth century to the ninth century—there are pictures 
of figures kneeling on what are thought to be small rugs. 
In the fourteenth-century Tibetan biography of Milarepa, 
a Buddhist poet and saint, his mother gives a feast and 
“many carpets were borrowed and laid out.” The word 
used in the biography is grum-tse, one of the Tibetan words 
still used for “pile rug.” 

The past is another country, it has been said, and Tibet, 
that quintessential other country, has guarded its past in 


the mists of legend. But like brightly colored shards of a 


lost civilization, Tibetan rugs, glowing with their highland 
colors, come as messages from long ago and far away. 
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) RIGHT: Sitting and Sleeping Ru, 

'pair), Tibetan, circa 1910. Woo 

cotton; 34” x 63”. Essential to Tibetan 
life, rugs continue to be used for n 

' merous everyday and ceremonial func 
reesei cena te ae 
| khaden, are utilized at all levels of soci- 


Tos ee BOE uae oar 
| out-of-doors during lingka, or “time of 
)gardens,” the short Tibetan summer. _ 
George W. O'Bannon, Philadelphia. 
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Seem TECYTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Barbara Walters and 
Merv Adelson 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROSE TARLOW, ASID 
TEXT BY MARIETTA TREE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


A country-style house in Los Angeles solved part of the logistical prob- 
lems facing news correspondent Barbara Walters, who is based in New 
York, and her husband, Merv Adelson, whose company is in Los Angeles. 
“Our life sounds complicated,” says Barbara Walters (right), “but it 
really isn’t, because we understand the demands of each other's business.” 


opposite: Lush gardens complete with a fishpond and pool offer a haven 
from their schedules. BELOW: Rose Tarlow selected an 18th-century English 
corner cabinet and 17th-century English leather wing chair for the entry. 


RODDY MCDOWALL 








THE DILEMMA initially facing Barbara 
Walters and Merv Adelson after their 
marriage was the fact that although 
they're both involved in the broad- 
casting and entertainment industries, 
she is based in New York and he in 
Los Angeles. 

But traveling between the coasts 
has long been routine for both of 
them. Barbara Walters’s work is di- 
vided between New York, where she 
cohosts the weekly newsmagazine 
program 20/20, and California, where 
she often interviews celebrities for 
her television specials. As one of the 
founders, in 1969, of Lorimar, an in- 
dependent television and film pro- 
duction company, Merv Adelson has 
for many years spent one week a 
month in New York attending busi- 
ness meetings. 

“The New York end of our prob- 
lem was comparatively simple,” says 
Barbara Walters. ‘““We each had our 
own apartment, and we ended up 
selling both and buying a new apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue. The solution 
to our Los Angeles problem was 
more complicated. Merv, who is a 
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Opposite AND BELOW: Beamed ceilings, wood 
floors and chintz-covered furniture reinforce 
the atmosphere of a country house. A pair of 
circa 1800 wall sconces from Rose Tarlow 

Melrose House set off a French limestone fire- 
place, circa 1720, in the living room. An an- 
tique tray table rests on an East Turkestan rug. 


native Californian, preferred to live 
in a countrylike environment within 
an easy drive of his office. He want- 
ed a place where his dog could roam 
freely and where he could play tennis 
and swim. Another important con- 
sideration was being close to his three 
children and grandchild. 

“After a long search, our choice 
turned out to be a house Merv had 
once owned and lived in, which, 
when | saw it for the first time, was 
empty and for sale,” 
Walters. “The ‘vibes’ seemed right for 
both of us, and it has been the perfect 
solution. Merv was immediately at 
home, and we could arrange it to- 
gether from scratch to suit ourselves.” 

To assist them with the interiors, 
the couple turned to Los Angeles- 


recalls Barbara 


based antiques dealer and furniture 
designer Rose Tarlow. Both Merv 
Adelson and Barbara Walters thought 
she had a real feeling for the house. 
“The structure and architecture were 
in good condition and needed little 
work,” says Rose Tarlow. Apart from 
some minor changes, she says, the 
only room that required extensive 
work was the living room, which also 
serves as Merv Adelson’s study. 
“Design has a lot to do with cli- 
mate,” says Rose Tarlow. “In Califor- 
nia there’s a whole range of moods 
and emotions you miss without the 
change of seasons.” Consequently, 
the two-story house, with its wood 
floors and beamed ceilings, has been 
infused with vibrant chintzes, Orien- 
tal rugs and seventeenth- and eigh- 
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ABOVE: An antique bench table in the living 
room is paired with Régence needlepoint 
chairs, circa 1720, which came from the estate 
of the late director George Cukor. The chintz- 
covered window seat overlooks the garden 




















teenth-century furniture from France 
and England, all strongly reminiscent 
of the country. 

French doors were added to the 
dining room to open it to the gardens, 
Which are planted with shrubs and 
orchids and surrounded by glades of 
trees and hillsides. A waterfall cas- 
cades from a fishpond surrounded by 
boulders into the swimming pool. It 
was there that Barbara Walters took 
swimming lessons last summer. Like 
a true New Yorker, she says she had 
the temperature of the pool turned 


up so high that “Merv said we could 
make borscht out of it.” 

The center of the house is domi- 
nated by an enormous glass-enclosed 
conservatory, filled at one end with a 
group of flourishing trees 
and furnished with a chintz-covered 
sofa and chairs. An antique birdcage 
houses a dozen finches, bought soon 
after the couple had moved in. ‘“We 
bought the birds, plus some nests, 
hoping, for be finches,” 
bara Walters. “And then we waited 


impatiently until finally an inspec- 


says Bar- 


ABOVE: An Italian still life, circa 1700, hangs 
over an English dresser in the dining room. 
The glass compotes are by Baccarat. OPPOSITE 
Flanking the fireplace in Barbara Walters’s 
wood-paneled study are a pair of Georgian 
chairs covered in hand-painted silk. Two Chi- 
nese lacquer vases rest on the mantel. At 
right is an 18th-century Chinese watercolor. 















































“T prefer having my professional dressing 


room at home so I can save time at the studio by 


arriving made up and ready for the camera.” 


tion by the pet shop revealed that all 
the finches were male. Meanwhile, 
Merv’s cat was looking intently at the 
birds. My dog was looking intently 
at his cat. And Zack, Merv’s German 
shepherd, was looking fixedly at my 
dog. Then suddenly, one day, every- 
one relaxed and started looking in 
different directions.” 

At the other end of the room is a 
kitchen where the Adelsons’ house- 
man can either prepare light meals 
that are served in a small breakfast 
area, or dinners for eight to ten guests 
seated around an oak dining table 
that is lit by a chandelier of Flemish 
silver. 

The couple did have some specific 
requirements related to their careers. 
Merv Adelson needed a_ projection 
room to screen movies for guests on 
weekends. “And I prefer having my 
professional dressing room at home,” 
Barbara Walters says, “so I can save 
time at the studio by arriving dressed, 
made up, coiffed and ready for the 
camera.” Her dressing room is cov- 
ered with mirrors to show every pos- 
sible angle; a shampoo basin and a 
television complete the setting. 

The outdoor patios and gardens 
also fill a variety of needs. ‘Merv is 
the quintessential Californian,” says 
his wife. “He loves the sun and is a 
natural athlete. We have a _ tennis 
court and an indoor gym in case of 
rain or cold.” And there are a number 
of areas on the grounds where one or 
two can sit and read or chat in pri- 
vacy, surrounded by azaleas and jas- 
mine and the sound of the waterfall. 

Rose Tarlow was able to make the 
house look pretty and comfortable in 
fairly good time, and she managed to 
fulfill one special wish for Barbara 
Walters. “I’ve always wanted a yel- 
low bedroom, and I have one—my 
heart’s desire.” While the dominant 
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color in the master bedroom is yel- 
low, some concessions were made to 
introduce blue, Merv Adelson’s fa- 
vorite. Blue-and-white Chinese por- 
celain lamps are set on the bedside 
tables, and the yellow carpet contains 
a motif of blue figures. The Oriental 
theme was continued in a Japanese- 


style bedroom designed especially for 
Barbara Walters’s daughter, who is 
away at college. 

Of course, if neither New York nor 
Los Angeles fits into their flight pat- 
terns, there is always their house in 
Aspen, which serves as a geographic 
middle ground, especially for family 
holidays. But it is the Los Angeles 
house that remains a true anchor in 
the lives of this busy couple. “We 
consider California not only a home,” 
says Barbara Walters, “but a wonder- 
ful spa where we can relax together 
and see family and close friends. Cali- 
fornia is our mutual oasis.” 


BELOW: Banyan trees dominate one end of the glass-enclosed conservatory, which is comfortably 
furnished. Zack, Merv Adelson’s German shepherd, rests at Barbara Walters’s feet. opposite: A 


covered porch with wicker furniture at the back of the house is perfect for “two people to read 


and watch the sunset, or for setting up small tables for dinner parties,” says Barbara Walters. 
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THERE IS A LONG TRADITION Of artists moving to new land- 
scapes for fresh sources of inspiration. One thinks of Gau- 





guin in Tahiti, Matisse in the south of France. Though 





their styles had already rooted, they flowered in the balmy 





air and tropical colors of a foreign clime. Old habits were 





discarded and a heightened excitement attended the ren- 






dering of subjects lit by an unfamiliar sun. 
“It didn’t take me more than a year or two to realize 





that when you're in your studio all day long, you wind 





up painting your studio,” explains Billy Al Bengston. “To 





change your painting, you change your studio.” Like his 
ge } } ge | 





Postimpressionist predecessors, when Bengston made the 





change, he sought relative isolation and breathtaking 





beauty. This Los Angeles artist found both in Honolulu 





and began working there in 1978. Three years ago, he 







moved his studio to a converted church that had been part 
of an artists’ colony in the 1920s. 





Bengston first went to Honolulu in a fit of pique because 





it had rained in Los Angeles for a week. “I develop a seri- 





ous personality flaw when I can’t see my shadow,” he 





confesses. The first two visits were disappointing, but then 
ABOVE; A converted church nestled in a volcanic valley in | 
; i ; Honolulu is now the studio of artist Billy Al Bengston, 
ues. “The air. You feel very powerful. Your shoulders “My place is pretty righteous,” he says with a smile, 


he fell under Hawaii's spell. “It’s the weather,” he contin- 


drop. The light is very white. I’m a sunset and sunrise “but not very big.” BeLow: “I only work in watercolor | 
here,” says Bengston, “because I find the weather con- | 
\ 


ducive. The moisture keeps the paper flat; the water has 





watcher—I get up at 5 AM —and you can’t do either in 


. c . ts | 
L.A. without freezing. a softer nature. And when you're finished, you can roll | 


But there is another compelling reason for the artist to them up and take them with you.” opposite: Sunlight | 
streams into the studio filled with works in progress. 


visit his island studio nearly every month. “The phone 
never rings. There are no distractions. I’ve gone five 
straight days without saying anything but ‘Bring me a 
menu,’ ” he adds. “There's clarity and concentration. You 
see What you're doing in a clearer light, so it’s much 
harder to delude yourself.” 

Bengston admits that changing his studio definitely in- 
spired him to create new formats. For a time he had been 
working with the iris, chevron or other icon floating in the 
center of a rectangular or ovoid boundary. After 1978, he 
began to compose with jagged diagonals in a more diaristic 
and figurative manner full of Hawaiian symbology: fish, 
birds, plants, water and 747s—along with tourists, girls 
and the Big Kahuna. “I may have made some mistakes in 
that period, but if there’s no risk of making a mistake, it’s 
no fun,” he says. 

Unlike many working in the fine arts, Bengston eagerly 
rises to the defense of the applied arts, happy to argue 
against the hierarchy of marketing and the European prej- 
udices that lend painting a position of supremacy over 
pottery. Bengston began as a ceramicist and throughout his 
career has designed everything from furniture to T-shirts. 

Billy Al Bengston’s modest white batten cottage with a 
stone chimney is nestled in a volcanic valley in Honolulu. 
One enters directly into the studio with its twenty-two- 
foot-high peaked ceilings, the light pouring in from win- 
dows and French doors on three sides. The room contains 
little that isn’t directly related to the production of art. 
Even the fireplace is used to store rolls of paper. One side 
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. Billy Al Bengston’s 
Hawaiian Idyll 


The Artists House and Studio in the Kalihi Valley 


TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 



























































ABOVE: A stuffed pelican hovers over the studio, whose windows 
frame views of the Kalihi Valley beyond. BELOW RIGHT: A carved 
fish decorates the Pilli Pua Variation table created by Bengston. 


of the studio is a sitting area furnished with a Bengston 
table—the top shaped like a carved wooden fish—and one 
of his rugs in a stirring combination of turquoise, ink-blue 
and pink. These colors are echoed in the silk-screen fabrics 
from a Hawaiian studio called Tutuvi with which he chose 
to cover an old rattan sofa. 

Up nine wooden steps from the studio there is a bal- 
cony, over which Bengston’s multicolored banners flutter. 
A cathedral-style door leads to the artist’s bedroom, quar- 
ters of simple luxury. There are works by other artists 
throughout the house, but over the bed is a particularly 
poignant pastel by Ed Ruscha. The words ANY WHERE ap- 
pear to emphasize the paradisal atmosphere of the room. 

“I’m a function nut,” says Bengston, adding that he tries 
to get more than one function out of any object—whether 
it means rigging a light to turn on automatically when a 
closet door is opened, making furniture that may be 
viewed as art, or coming up with imagery that must be 
read two ways. A table in the “stream room,” where you 
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opposite: “It’s beautiful the way the light comes through the 
leaves and is captured on the screen,” says Bengston. “There's a 
stream below that makes either a lot of noise or a little noise.” 
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can hear the Kalihi flowing below, is a perfect example: 
The top, made of exotic woods, is shaped like the arche- 


| | typal Hawaiian blossom, the anthurium, but inlaid with a 
pair of small sailboats that may read as eyes in a face. The 
table legs can be seen as a fish and the face of a kahuna, or 

as angular abstract shapes. Thus the object has functional 
and sculptural and iconic purposes. 


Why is this so important to the artist? The answer ex- 





plains more explicitly his reasons for being in Honolulu. 
“Beauty and time,” Billy Al Bengston says. “Those are 





the two most important things. You only have a block of 
time, and if you can’t put in enough beauty, then you’ve 
lost it and your chance to have a better life.” 














ABOVE: “Color is different in Ha- 
waii,” observes Bengston. “There 
are clouds in the sky going by at a 
million miles an hour in all direc- 
tions. You’re always in the pres- 
ence of uninvited shadows.” Of 
his new works—spheres floating 
in space in grids—Bengston com- 
ments: “They are very formal paint- 
ings, point and line to plane.” 





LEFT: “There is so much bamboo 
here you don’t need vases,” says 
Bengston. “I just cut a piece and 
put it in a room.” The photograph 
of Bengston’s Manchester terrier, 
Dodger, is “larger than life, be- 
cause that’s what you need when 
you're away from your dog.” 
RIGHT: Bengston designed the sit- 
ting area’s rug and Mano table. 
Kenneth Noland collage, right. 
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Chatsworth 


Renewing Foseph Paxtons Fantasies in Stone 


TEXT BY THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








When Joseph Paxton came to Chatsworth as head gardener in 1826, “there were eight rhododendrons 
and not one camellia,” the sixth duke of Devonshire noted in his handbook. Paxton made the garden 
world-famous, and the present duke and duchess have added their own touches. opposite: Serpen- 
tine beech hedges, planted in 1953, lead to a bust of the sixth duke on a marble column. above: A yew 
unwinds its green puzzle where Paxton’s Great Conservatory once stood 


maze, set out in 1962, 
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IN 1823 THE SIXTH DUKE of Devonshire 
was in need of a head gardener for 
Chatsworth, his estate in Derbyshire 
that had belonged to his family since 
the sixteenth century. The garden 
covered one hundred acres, so the job 
Was of some importance. He had 
‘noticed a young man working in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society of 
London at Chiswick and asked the 
head man if he thought the young 


fellow would do. “Young and un- 
tried” was the reply, but the overall 
report was so favorable the duke de- 
cided to engage him. 

Joseph Paxton was twenty-three 
when he became head gardener at 
Chatsworth. As he described it, “I left 
London by the Comet coach to Ches- 
terfield, arrived at Chatsworth at half 
past four o’clock in the morning of 
the ninth of May, 1826. As no person 


was to be seen at that early hour, I got 
over the greenhouse gate by the old 
covered way, explored the pleasure- 
grounds, and looked round the out- 
side of the house. I then went down 
to the kitchen-gardens, scaled the 
outside wall, and saw the whole of 
the place, set the men to work there 
at six o’clock; then returned to 
Chatsworth, and got Thomas Weldon 
to play me the water-works, and af- 
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ABOVE: A magnolia tree bends above a retaining wall—all that remains of the 


Great Conservatory, which became a victim of World War I stringencies and was 


razed in 1920. RIGHT: Azaleas, bamboo and cattails fringe Strid Pond, named 


for a chasm on the river Wharfe that could be crossed in one stride. Just visible be- 


yond a wall of clipped beech is the sixth duke’s Theatre Tower, built in 1826 


terwards went to breakfast with poor 
dear Mrs. Gregory and her niece: the 
latter fell in love with me, and I with 
her, and thus completed my first 
morning’s work at Chatsworth be- 
fore nine o'clock.” 

So began a career that was to have 
a profound effect on Chatsworth and 
much else besides. Paxton became not 
only the most celebrated gardener of 
his day but also “Architect Engineer 
Author Botanist Parliamentarian Ge- 
nius,” as a plaque reads outside the 
Paxton’s Head pub in Knightsbridge, 
London. The original site of the Crys- 
tal Palace, his famed creation for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, is only a 
few hundred yards from the pub. 

Of all he did at Chatsworth, the 


rock garden, started in 1842, is the 
most durable and certainly one of his 
most bizarre achievements. On a site 
of two acres he constructed a rockery 
on a gigantic scale. Huge boulders 
were dug out of the hillside above the 
house and piled on top of one another 
in an apparently haphazard way, so 
that you walk in a labyrinth of paths 
mimicking alpine scenery. “The spir- 
it of some Druid seems to animate 
Mr. Paxton in these bulky removals,” 
wrote the duke. So adept did Paxton 
and his men become that the machin- 
ery they invented for the task was 
borrowed by neighbors anxious to 
create a similar effect. 

In one rocky dell is the Willow 
Tree Fountain, “planted” in 1692. 
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ABOVE: Paxton’s dramatic Wellington Rock was named in honor of the “Iron Duke.” 


Water plummets 45 feet to the pond below, where lush Gunnera manicata thrives in 


the moist setting. BELOW: The Rocking Stone, now immobilized for safety reasons, 
once blocked the passerby’s way until a hidden mechanism swung the stone about 


Beyond it stand junipers, azaleas, rhododendrons and cotoneasters. RIGHT Strid 
Pond’s woodland setting is colored by flowering cherries and a Japanese red cedar 


Made of copper and lead, it spurts 
water from every branch, soaking the 
unwary visitor when it is turned on 
by a device hidden in the shrubbery. 
This “squirting tree” delighted the 


young Princess Victoria when she 


stayed at Chatsworth in 1832, at the 
age of thirteen. 

Visible through a precarious-look- 
ing arch of finely balanced boulders 
is the Rocking Stone, now firmly 
fixed in the middle of the path. Lord 
Desart wrote in 1860, “In one place a 
sort of miniature Matterhorn appar- 
ently blocked the path, but with a 
touch of the finger it revolved upon 
a metal axis and made a way to pass.” 

When the individual rocks were 
not big enough to make the effect 
Paxton wanted, they were built up 
and cemented together until their 
massive proportions satisfied his eye. 
The Wellington Rock, forty-five feet 
high, is the grandest of these. 

Paxton made liberal use of water 
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AT THE TATE GALLERY in London, one can suddenly be star- 
tled to attention by an odd painting, probably of 1795, that 
at first seems to offer deadpan tourist fact but, if looked at 
for a second blink, produces the most delirious Alice-in- 
Wonderland fantasy. 

The work of a minor topographical painter, William 
Marlow, it places us right into an oblique view of a 
Venetian canal of a sort recorded by countless eigh- 
teenth-century painters, both famous and anonymous. We 
might yawn at this, but if we move down the winding 
waterway, past the gondolas, we look up and behold, rub- 
bing our eyes, an equally poker-faced view, not of the 
Piazza San Marco or San Giorgio Maggiore but, of all im- 
possible things, St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Painted 
with a documentary accuracy that prefigures the modern 
picture-postcard souvenir (or the hyperrealism of Surreal- 
ist “dream photography”), Marlow’s depiction first an- 





nounces, “I have seen this’”—except, of course, that it is 
really saying at the same time that the artist can turn travel 
memories into delightful fictions which can boggle the 
spectator’s imagination. 

Even in England such a painting was called a “capric- 
cio,” borrowing the Italian word that had been employed, 
especially in eighteenth-century Venice, to describe the 
occasional leaps from observation to theatrical fantasy 
which permitted both the great and minor view paint- 
ers (vedutisti) of the ultimate tourist city to release an 
undercurrent of irrationality that instantly turned a snap- 
shot view into a hallucination. This odd mode, to be sure, 
had a venerable underground history that might be traced 
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Architectura 
Caprices 


Imagined Views by Italian Artists 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


Classical Ruins in a Landscape, Antonio Diziani, circa 1750 
Oil on canvas; 34%” x 46/2”. Inspired by the ruins of Italy, 
17th- and 18th-century painters combined—to varying 
degrees—existing and imaginary architectural features in- 
to inventive compositions that paid homage to antiquity 
and whimsy. The purely fanciful view (left) is one of the 
expressions of this genre. Didier Aaron, Inc., New York. 
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The “capriccio” permitted the 
view painters of Venice to release 
an undercurrent of irrationality 
that instantly turned a snapshot 
view into a hallucination. 


ABOVE: An Amphitheatre, Domenico Gargiulo, 
called Micco Spadaro, circa 1640. Oil on can- 
vas; 31” x 4144”. Exploring the dynamics of 
architectural perspective, Spadaro fancifully 
juxtaposes his interpretation of the Arch of 
Constantine and the Colosseum, peopling the 
scene with the small figures for which he 
was chiefly known. Walpole Gallery, London. 





from wall paintings found in ancient Roman villas to the 
freely invented architectural backgrounds that provided 
settings for dramas enacted in both paintings and stage 
performances of the Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

But as a separate category, the capriccio only came into 
its own in the late seventeenth century, and then flour- 
ished throughout the age of tourism, not only in Venice 
but in Paris, Rome and Naples. There, eighteenth-century 
painters, who as tourists were no less active than their 
patrons, chose to work in two complementary manners: 
the documentary, in which famous sites and buildings 
were accurately recorded; and the capricious, in which 
these verifiable components were jumbled together in a 
refreshing clash of disparate images, the equivalent of a 


opposite: Stately Visit to a Southern Villa, anon- 
ymous (Neapolitan School), circa 1650. Oil on 
canvas; 72” x 102%”. Fantastical in its exag- 


gerated proportions and in the various activi- 
ties it portrays, an elaborate conceit—perhaps 
a pastiche—becomes a multilayered arena 
containing gladiators, animals, exotic birds 
and a royal entourage. Paolo Canelli, Milan. 














’ ; f y 
modern photographic collage pieced together from Polar- 


oids taken on a trip to the landmarks of Europe. 

Venice may have been the epicenter of these shock 
waves of topographical irrationality, but it should be noted 
that the most conspicuous of Venetian view painters who 
also indulged in capricci—Luca Carlevaris and the interna- 
tionally renowned Giovanni Antonio Canaletto—were 
widely traveled, and their pictorial caprices reflect a geo- 
graphic mobility that ranged from Italy to England. In the 
midst of a series of paintings that may seem the most im- 
personally sharp-focused views of the floating pageantry 
of eighteenth-century Venice, we may suddenly recog- 
nize—in what seems a stage set for a Baroque opera—the 
particular Roman fact of, say, the old Ponte Rotto (Broken 
Bridge) on the Tiber, half-destroyed by a flood in 1598 but 
picturesquely present in a scene of ferries and horses going 
about their mundane business of river transport. Indeed, it 


is just this element of a surviving ruin, whether from the 
Renaissance or from classical antiquity, that may have trig- 
gered off many of these capricious travelogues that at 
times recall episodes from Gulliver's Travels. 

It was in eighteenth-century Italy especially that both 
natives and foreigners voyaged far and wide to contem- 
plate the extant ruins of a remote past, material memories 
which often offered a poignant setting for the prosaic reali- 
ties of the present. Paris-based but widely traveled painters 
Joni and Hubert Robert 
sought out both in city and country the monumental relics 
of Roman architecture, and would then record them, at 


such as Giovanni Niccolo Serva 


times with the precision of an archaeologist, in the roles of 
fantastically heroic backdrops to the miniature a 
nificant activities 


insig- 
picnics, frolicsome games, laundering, 
bathing—carried on by contemporary figures who, much 
like Lilliputians in a world of classical science fiction, wan- 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE: Views of Rome, Giovanni Paolo Pannini, circa 1730 
Oil on canvas, 27%" x 31%” each. In a fusion of real and unreal, an 
acclaimed master of perspective and architecture brings together sev- 
eral of the ancient ruins of Rome and its environs. Almost a compen- 
dium of the city’s great historical monuments, the pair—probably 
intended as a souvenir of the Grand Tour—includes: the Equestrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius, the Obelisk of Augustus and the Pantheon 
(above), and the Porticus of Octavia, the Pyramid of Gaius Cestius and 
the Column of Trajan (opposite). Newhouse Galleries, Inc., New York 
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der about in the meandering spaces of the foreground. 

Appropriate to the century that produced Edward Gib- 
bon’s six-volume History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, these images, in which the world of the present is 
ironically echoed in minuscule by the grandeur of the past, 
could easily begin to produce melancholic speculations on 
the waning of civilizations, on the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween ancient history and contemporary reality. Over- 
whelmed in scale and nobility by these crumbling classical 
monuments, the scattered, antlike populations in these. 
paintings often look like the last survivors of an epic his- 
torical cycle, moving as freely as gypsies in the unpre-. 
dictable ruins of ancient temples, basilicas, aqueducts, 








_grottoes. And no less often, the sense of a terminal gasp is 


also evoked by the presence of a broken or blasted tree, a 
frail suggestion of the malevolent force of nature that ulti- 
mately triumphs over the loftiest ambitions and creations 
of a man-made civilization. 

So it is that many of these capricci, which begin as 
tourist jokes that make us smile with wonderment, touch 
upon more disquieting areas of historical past, present 
and future. In retrospect, it is now easy to recognize, 
especially in the later eighteenth-century paintings of Hu- 
bert Robert (known as “Robert des Ruines”), how these 
records, both invented and real, were unexpectedly rele- 
vant metaphors for the destiny of France, an intuition sup- 
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ported by Robert’s contribution to the Salon that opened in 
Paris on August 25, 1789—a quickly painted sketch of the 
demolition of the Bastille. 

After these images of picturesque decay, of unfocused 
human activities, of unpopulated monuments to ancient 
religions and governments, a Brave New World, it seemed, 
was inevitable, a world where imagination would turn 
from caprice to utopia. But the message of these paintings 
is one that still has a cutting edge today. Haunted as we are 
by visions of the apocalypse, we may also find, in these 
initially delightful capricci with their migratory popula- 
tions, ominous dreams of facts and fictions that far tran- 
scend the wildest eighteenth-century imagination. 



































TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


IT IS HARDLY Surprising that a fashion 
designer whose artistry depends so 
thoroughly on novelty and a measure 
of caprice should seek in a personal 
dwelling an air of security and per- 
manence. For the eminent Spanish 
designer Manuel Pertegaz, the need 
for protective surroundings is ful- 
filled at his Torre Sant Jaume, on the 
Catalonian coast north of Barcelona. 

The house, officially deemed an 
artistic monument, dates from the 
sixteenth century and is what the 
Catalans refer to as a masia, a farm- 
house of rough-hewn native stone 
often possessing additions and ex- 
tensions that reflect centuries of pros- 
perity and growth. But the dominant 
architectural feature, and the one 
from which the property takes its 
name, is a thirteenth-century torre, or 
tower, originally built as a defense 
against the marauding pirates who 
once plied the Mediterranean coast. 

Today the tower has been peace- 
fully appropriated as a guest wing, its 
three levels consisting of a bedroom, 
a salon and a classically inspired bath. 
A second-story bridge leads from the 
tower to the house. The masia’s char- 
acter remains essentially that of its 
rustic but sensible origins. The arched 
doorways are formed by massive 
blocks of stone, exposed wood beams 
support the roof, and several first- 
floor ceilings are gracefully vaulted. 
All the alterations were undertaken 
in the name of responsible modern- 
ization—stone floors were covered 
with tile, windows enlarged to allow 
for more light. 

The house’s interiors afford greater 


A 16th-century masia, or farmhouse, on the 
Catalonian coast north of Barcelona is the 
home of fashion designer Manuel Pertegaz 
(inset). LEFT: Once used as a defense against 
roving pirates, the 13th-century tower lends 
the property its name: Torre Sant Jaume. Now 
a guest wing, the rustic stone structure is 
linked to the house by a second-story bridge 
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insight into Manuel Pertegaz’s per- 
sonal aesthetic. His collection of art 
and artifacts spans millennia and dis- 
plays an eclecticism true to the gener- 
ous Mediterranean spirit. “I live with 
an expansive view of the sea,” he 
explains. “To me, the Mediterranean 
has always been an exotic landscape, 
one where the world’s treasures have 
been traded, inherited, robbed, lost 
and discovered anew.” 


The designer has assembled exam- 


ples of primitive Iberian pottery 
(much of it unearthed on the prop- 
erty), gilded medieval icons, an En- 


glish chinoiserie cabinet, a Roman 
Venus from the first century and an 
Oriental prayer rug, as well as a con- 
siderable collection of contemporary 
Spanish art. “I do not want to be sur- 
rounded by too much folklore, to 
have a castle filled with armor,” Ma- 
nuel Pertegaz insists. 

Indeed, the overall effect of the 
elements that fill the house is neither 
chaotic nor distracting, for Pertegaz 


RIGHT: Arranged in the living room are a Ist- 
century Roman Venus and a collection of Ro- 
man marble columns; over the fireplace is a 
sculpture by Acisclo. In the hall beyond, an 
oil by Roman Vallés. “Every age has its works 
of art,” says Pertegaz. “To combine them suc- 
cessfully is merely a matter of composition 


BELOW: The entrance hall features a 1965 paint- 
ing by Antonio Mesa, a Roman sculpture 
fragment, and a Roman column holding an 
Arab capital. Chair is 16th-century Spanish 





has juxtaposed works in such a way 
as to obscure chronological distinc- 
tions. In the second-floor salon hangs 
an oil by contemporary Catalan artist 
Antoni Tapies, while nearby stands 
a cluster of Roman columns. Tapies’s 
work appears like some form of pri- 
meval hieroglyphics, and the col- 
umns like contemporary rectilinear 
sculpture. Continuity emerges where 
one would least expect it. 

Like the solid stone of the house 
itself, the weighty objects and fur 
nishings Pertegaz has selected define 
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the interior spaces. There is a pre- 
dominance of sturdy wooden furni- 
ture—particularly Spanish pieces 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—wrought-iron lamps and 
beds, stone columns and capitals and 
marble tabletops. But the designer 
has tempered the potentially oppres- 
sive weight of these elements by 
placing them sparingly against a 
backdrop of.ivory-colored walls. 

These treasures represent decades 
of passionate collecting by Manuel 
Pertegaz. “I could never quickly ac- 
quire masses of furniture and works 
of art simply to fill a space,” he says 
émphatically. “What one sees in this 
house is the result of careful selec- 
tion during extensive travels.” 

The bountiful gardens of Torre 


continued on page 208 


opposite: Pertegaz transformed the first floor 
of the tower into a grottolike bath, to which 
he added fragments of Roman columns and 
various excavated pieces. The rustic stones 
form a beehive arch over the bath, while a 
wrought-iron stair leads to the second story 








ABOVE: Next to the iron-framed Spanish bed in a guest room is a Madonna and Child portrait 
on copper. The painting atop the leth-century ebony vargueno is attributed to the school of 
Zurbaran. The armchair is Regency. BELOW: Situated on a hill amid gardens planted with cy- 
press, pine and magnolia, Torre Sant Jaume looks over neighboring farms to the Mediterranean 
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Alliance 


Francaise 
A Designers French Pavilion 


in East Hampton 








INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEVIN MCNAMARA 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“T’ve spent so much time in France, | feel I’ve 
really come to know French houses,” says 
Kevin McNamara, who drew on that knowl- 
edge in designing his East Hampton resi- 
dence. RIGHT: For the living room, he wanted 
“a cool, simple, straightforward look with cot- 
ton fabrics and emerald-green lacquered 
walls.” aBove: In the entrance hall—a 23-foot 
vaulted space—a vignette includes an ebony- 
and-gilt mirror and a Neoclassical marble 
console. Animal imagery “was a typical exot- 
ic touch in French interiors under the Louis.” 
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“l WANTED A FRENCH house,” interior 
designer Kevin McNamara says hu- 
morously, “but it became a little 
fancier than I’d expected.”” With 
characteristic restraint, McNamara is 
describing the eighteenth-century- 
style “pavilion” of creamy French 
limestone he has designed and built 
for himself in East Hampton, Long 
Island. Set in an arcadian three acres, 
part of an old wooded South Shore 
estate, it is a Gallic and insouciant 
presence in an area traditionally de- 
voted to Georgian cottages. 

In its low horizontal line, steeply 
gabled roof and pointed octagonal 
wings, the house evokes the spirit of 
France’s historic chateaux, prompting 
images of pepper-pot roofs arrayed 
across terrain as flat as a board and 
dramatized by water, always water. 
Walls, pristine as new cheese, are 
thick and substantial, enhanced by 
tall French doors outlined with stone 
moldings. Above, the four bull’s-eye 
dormer windows are seemingly 
aligned in a steadfast, not unwel- 
coming stare. A classic allée permits 
a ceremonial approach to the front 
door, while at the rear the spacious 
limestone terrace gives onto grass and 
a sleek lap pool accented with obe- 
lisks. Every stone used in construc- 
tion was hand cut, shaped and 
codified in France before being 
shipped. As the designer tells it, “It 
all went up as easy as pie.” 

“Some people think it’s rather 
elaborate for a weekend house near 
the shore, but it was planned as my 
main residence, summer and winter. 
I race out here every chance I get. 

“My commitment to architecture 
began during my early days at Mc- 
Millen,” says McNamara, whose de- 
sign career spans thirty-five years. 


The living room is balanced by several pairs 
of French doors nearly the height of the 
twelve-foot ceilings. Louis XV fauteuils are 
covered in brown leather. An early-18th-cen- 
tury mirror hangs over the Louis XV-style 
limestone mantel. The gilded tabouret and 
two unpainted walnut fauteuils at the black- 
lacquer bureau plat are all 18th-century 
French. Accents of color appear in such de- 
tails as the blue-and-white porcelain and the 
delphiniums brought in from the garden. 
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“Albert Hadley, with whom I 
worked at Parish-Hadley, also influ- 
enced me greatly in terms of palette 
and fabrics.” McNamara’s strengths 
lie in a thorough knowledge of eigh- 
teenth-century structure and decora- 
tion, combined with an impeccable 
talent for sprightly modern design. 

“I wanted the house [| ultimately 
built for myself to be everything I 
love.” Thus, for him, no sand-tracked 
sprawl or blitz of patterns, but grand, 
classically detailed rooms and period 
furnishings. Yet for all this, the house 
embodies lightness, grace and a sense 
of great comfort. 

Inspiration stemmed from Kevin 
McNamara’s many summers spent 
traveling in France. One day, finding 
himself overwhelmed by the beauty 
of the Orangerie at Chateau de 
Champs, he thought, “This is all I 





need in the world.” Champs, above 
the river Marne, is an early-eigh- 
teenth-century chateau set in ravish- 
ing gardens laid out in parterres after 
the style of Le Notre. Begun in 1699 
by a tax collector who bankrupted 
himself over its building, the house 
was completed in 1709 by an embez- 
zler who ended his days in the Bas- 
tille. For a time, the estate belonged 
to France’s first lady of taste, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. The integral 
delicacy of the ensemble at Champs 
deeply impressed the designer. 

He then discovered the beauty and 
potential of the soft, honey-colored 
limestone of Provence while staying 
with friends. “I marveled over the 
fact that one could comfortably walk 
barefoot over their terrace; the stone 


absorbed all the midday heat.” He 


decided to go to the same quarry (lo- 


cated between the towns ‘of Avignon 
and Bonnieux) for his own materials. 
He worked on every detail of the 
plans from his New York office and 
dispatched them to France. The cut 
stone filled the hold of a boat, ar- 
riving in the States exactly on time. 
Construction was entrusted to a New 
York contractor, who set up an on- 
site workshop to jigsaw every ele- 
ment together. 

Originally conceived as a one-story 
house—“‘until I saw all that space be- 
neath the roof’—McNamara’s resi- 
dence has all the major rooms at 
ground level, with staff and extra 
guest areas tucked into the attic story 


1 


above. “Scale is very important to - 


uw 


me,” he says. “The house appears 


smaller from the outside; in fact, the - 


spaces inside are quite large.” 
McNamara’s well-bred way with 








opposite: “The kitchen doubles as a breakfast / 
supper room,” says McNamara. The 17th-cen- 
tury table is English; the walnut armoire 
is French. On and around the Provengal 
mantel are a collection of French sunflow- 
er engravings and a ceramic pagod. Drap- 
ery fabric, Hinson. Needlepoint rug, Stark. 


Above: “For the dining room, I recolored the 
Clarence House chintz wallcovering at the 
factory, then installed it reverse-side-out for 
an even softer effect.” Of the Louis XIV fur- 
nishings the designer says, “I think it’s a pe- 
riod that will come back into vogue.” The 
marble-topped console is from Ingrao. “The 
chandelier is said to be one of a hundred 
made for a garden party at Versailles,” the 
designer adds. “Hence the revolution!” Stark 


‘carpet. Drapery fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


décor can be summed up by what it 
isn’t: fashionably eclectic. He is, like 
the French, choosy over what he puts 
with what. “I like a formal treatment, 
but relaxed with cottons and linens. 
The eighteenth century was the man- 
ifestation of great design, when ev- 
erything came together in terms of 
style and proportion. I’m not averse 
to doing English rooms, but for my 
own taste, eighteenth-century French 
mixes more beautifully with modern. 
Some English furniture is really 
overscale, and the woods are the 
wrong color. I love lacquer pieces and 
great Chinese and European porce- 
lains—and that really is it.” 

Not entirely, but very nearly. Fine 
antique mirrors, good stone mantels, 
paintings, and fabrics revived from 
old documents also enrich the rooms. 
They—as well as his beloved animal 





imagery—all illustrate his bent for 
authenticity. The large Provencal 
mantel in the kitchen presides over 
the space where McNamara likes to 
cook for his guests. “Invariably, my 
friends amble in here to watch—then 
end up devouring the food at the 
kitchen table.” 

The tactile comfort of upholstered 
walls, which adds warmth to the din- 
ing room, is carried into the master 
bedroom, where the exuberant Tree 
of Life print was taken from a docu- 
ment fabric originally created for 
Marie Antoinette. The geometric nee- 
dlepoint carpeting, which echoes the 
bedroom’s subtle colors, was woven 
in France to McNamara’s specifica- 
tions. Through graceful French doors, 
the dazzling white light reflected 
from the limestone terrace is dif- 
fused by a fine awning. 
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Outside, all is brevity: the pool, < 
sapphire plane reflecting the sky 
trees and plants placed in faultless 
symmetry. We could be at soma 
grand seigneurial abode in rura 
France, instead of five minutes fron 
East Hampton’s shops. The nature 
preserve that separates McNamara’s 
property from the rolling ocean pro- 
vides his chief neighbors—the seabirds. 
“I chose this spot for its seclusion,” 
he emphasizes. “One can build a 
house on this scale and still have it be 
manageable. It’s easy and very liv- 
able.” And a little French élan is wel- 



















come anywhere. CU) 


McNamara (left) usually brings work out “to 
the peace of Long Island.” A Brunschwig & 
Fils print, taken from a fabric made for Marie 
Antoinette, covers the master bedroom walls. 
Artworks include a portrait of Louis XV and 
Jean Cocteau’s Orpheus. BELOW: “A reflecting 
pool is a typical French architectural solution 
for enrichment and completion,” says McNa- 
mara of the lap pool at the rear. The house 
itself is made largely of limestone quarried 
and carved in France. “The wings are elon- 
gated octagons,” he explains. “Viewed from 
above, the house looks like a giant capital I.” 
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CROWN COLLECTION 
THE ROLEX TRIDOR 


Presenting two exquisite chronometers in the Rolex Crown Collection, 
the men’s and ladies’ Rolex Tridor. Both feature the new Rolex 
Tridor bracelet, a fusion of white, pink and yellow 18 karat gold, the perfect 
complement to an 18 karat white gold case. The Lady Datejust® 
on left is set with 36 sparkling brilliants, while the man’s Day Date® 
features the Pleiade dial with brilliant markers and an 18 karat gold fluted bezel. 
Each beautifully exemplifies the essence of the watchmaker’s art. 


Only at your Official Rolex Jeweler. 
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ARENT STTITING DUCKS. 


If grocery bags are all you ever put in the back of a station wagon, you could probably survive wit 





yourself to investigate one. 
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a 1989 Peugeot SW8. But if you occasionally place irreplaceable bundles back there, you owe it 


Unlike other wagon makers who apparently think third seat passengers should ride at their own al 
Peugeot believes they should be well protected. So at the rear of the SW8 is a “crumple zone” thd 
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HIRD SEAT PASSEN 


nd in the newly restyled SW8 the third seat isn’t the only example of “safety first” Also avail- 
» is a new super-responsive 160hp turbo engine that can get you away from trouble in a hurry. 
| Precise power-assisted rack-and-pinion steering can help you around 
it. And power front disc brakes can help stop you short 






of it. (Of course, there’s an impact-absorbing front end 

“crumple zone” as well.) 

i And when you buy a 1989 Peugeot, you also get the 
| SW8, third seat passengers face forward and sit safely out of the danger ; a : : . : “eat 

hn other wagons, they face rear and stare danger right in the face. security of a 95-year/ 50,000-mile powertrain limited 

emranty and the most comprehensive roadside assistance plan available: GD * 

ecto why not call 1-800-447-2882 for the name of a Peugeot dealer near you and arrange to test drive 


ica family wagon designed to protect every member of the family: =] = UG EOT fs 





reer en a 


1988 Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 


y Peugeot SW8 or SW8 Turbo. , MWe sib rship subject to the rules and regulations of @®. 
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BLAIR HOUSE 





Historic Restoration of the President’s Guest House in Washington, D.C. 
continued from page 176 


was two and a half years of planning 
and bidding procedures before we 
could start the renovation. Not a cent 
of government money could go into 
decoration, so we had to go out and 
raise the money. I got together a 
council of distinguished Americans, 
under the leadership of Anne Arm- 
strong, who became benefactors. By 
June 1988 we had about $5 million.” 
“When Mark and I went down to 
Washington,” says Mario Buatta, “all 
the furniture had been put away ina 
warehouse and we couldn’t get at it. 
We just had a chance to see it once, 
unrolling carpets and so on at the 
warehouse. I was shown a four-inch 
piece of the fabulous Dillon Chinese 
wallpaper, around which I had to 
plan a whole drawing room. It was 
unlike any job I’d ever done, but we 
agreed on our first choices of which 
rooms we would each do. In the end 
we tossed a coin for the rest.” 
“Perhaps our greatest challenge 
was that we were flying blind, be- 
cause it wasn’t practical to keep tak- 


Mark Hampton says, “to make them 
look like one house and form a coher- 
ent whole. We didn’t try to make it 
more Georgian or Regency or Vic- 
torian—we took it as it had become 
naturally, with traces of its Federal 
origins, its Victorian period, and the 
Georgian taste that came along in the 
early twentieth century under Gist 
Blair. Instead of trying to return it to 
the way it might have been in 1830, 
we said: ‘This house has gotten this 
way because of a hundred years of a 
family living in it. What we will do is 
keep all those idiosyncratic changes 
and try to give it a sort of soft, early- 
nineteenth-century look, which is the 
architectural aspect.’ ” 

The designers have achieved their 
aim. Instead of an arid reconstruc- 
tion, Blair House is warm and very 
American, yet dignified, as befits the 
presidential guest quarters. And it 
still looks like the home of a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

Many patriotic, dedicated Ameri- 
cans have made Blair House what it 





“Every person who donated to the 
restoration has made a contribution to the 
foreign relations of the United States,” says 
Chief of Protocol Selwa Roosevelt. 





ing things out of the warehouse,” 
Mark Hampton explains. “Having 
been there once, we then had to rely 
on our memories and work from the 
archivists’ inventory photographs of 
the objects—very unatmospheric, 
misleading pictures. We only got the 
things out of storage in January, and 
the painters were still in the house.” 

Unusual circumstances, to say the 
least, but both designers refuse to 
dwell on the problems, nor do they 
want compliments on their work. In- 
stead, they explain what they tried 
to do and how important it is that 
this be an ongoing project. 

“We tried to unify the houses,” 


is today. Contributions were made 
not only by private donors but by 
the foundations, textile houses and 
retail establishments that answered 
the call of Selwa Roosevelt’s hard- 
working committee. These were the 
volunteers who consulted with the 
designers, giving many hours of their 
time over a period of three years. 
One cannot visit Blair House with- 
out sensing that, down to the last 
craftsman, everyone involved cared 
deeply about giving his or her best. 
This fall, as the first official guests ar- 
rive, the second most important 
house in the nation’s capital stands 
ready to fulfill its purpose. 
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ARIZONA 
COLLAB. DESIGN Phoenix (602) 840-0988 


BERMUDA 

HAMMA GALLERIES Hamilton 5 (809) 292-8500 
CALIFORNIA 

KITCHENS DEL MAR Corona Del Mar (714) 673-9199 
KITCHEN DESIGN STUDIO Los Angeles (213) 854-6322 
PLUS KITCHENS Menlo Park (415) 322-9340 

PLUS KITCHENS Lafayette (415) 283-5005 

PLUS KITCHENS San Francisco (415) 864-5093 
SEGER'S KITCHENS Carmel (408) 624-4667 

CANADA ; 
CUISINES REGENT INC. Montreal, Quebec (514) 331-4411 
A.D.S. / TORONTO Downsview, Ontario (416) 636-7777 
Y. FRANKS West Vancouver (604) 926-0124 
COLORADO 

THURSTON KITCHEN Denver (303) 399-4564 


CONNECTICUT 
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0 +R DESIGNS Greenwich (203) 661-4221 
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BENCHMARK CABINETRY Coral Gables (305) 443-5269 
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DESI. KITS. & BATHS Naples (813) 597-2171 

KURTIS KITCHEN & BATH Winter Park (407) 628-0800 
LAWSON HARRIS, INC. Jacksonville (904) 733-8965 5 
SIGNATURE CABINETRY North Palm Beach (407) 694-0146 
GEORGIA 

DESIGN GALLERIA LTD. Atlanta (404) 261-0111 

HAWAII 

STUDIO “A” DESIGNS Honolulu (808) 533-7411 


ILLINOIS 

KITCHEN CLASSICS, INC. Wilmette (312) 251-9540 
WOODLAND, INC. Addison (312) 629-1660 
LOUISIANA 

KITCHENS BY CAMERON New Orleans (504) 486-3759 


MASSACHUSETTS 

KITCHEN CONS. & DESI. Somerville (617) 776-9510 
KITCHEN CONS. & DESI. Chestnut Hill (617) 964-4300 
MARYLAND 

CREATIVE KITCHENS INC. Rockville (301) 984-4477 
TILE EXHIBIT Baltimore (301) 825-8453 

MICHIGAN 

BAKER CONCEPTS Grosse Pt. Woods oi) 884-7088 
KITCHEN STUDIO Sylvan Lake (313) 335-6111 
MINNESOTA 

PARTNERS 4 DESIGN INC. Edina (612) 927-4444 


MISSOURI 

ALLMILMO OF ST. LOUIS St. Louis (314) 991-5228 
KITCHENS BY KLEWENO Kansas City (816) 531-3968 
NEW JERSEY 

FRESH IMPRESSIONS Somerville (201) 526-5353 
KITCHEN FASHION INC. Englewood (201) 568-9388 
KREG’S KITCHENS Verona (201) 857-2220 

MR. PAUL'S CABINETS Manasquan (201) 528-9427 
ULRICH INC. Ridgewood (201) 445-3552 

NEW YORK 

ALLMILL. GALLERY/WEST. White Plains (914) 328-1360 
DESIGN STUDIO Staten Island (718) 987-6103 

EURO CONCEPTS New York (212) 688-4910 

EURO CONC./GREAT NECK Great Neck (516) 487-8975 
YANKEE WOODCRAFT Huntington (516) 673-7575 
OHIO 

CAROLINA CABINETS Miamitown (513) 353-1257 
WASSERSTROM Columbus (614) 228-6525 


OKLAHOMA 

KIT. & DESIGN CONCEPTS Tulsa (918) 749-4808 
OREGON 

J. GREB AND SONS INC. Portland (503) 284-7023 
PENNSYLVANIA 

KITCHENS BY WIELAND Allentown (215) 395-2074 
LANCASTER CRAFT KITCHENS, Pittsburgh, (412) 563-1376 
MORTON BLOCK Philadelphia (215) 568-5764 

RHODE ISLAND : 

A.D.S. OF PROVIDENCE Providence (401) 751-1419 


TEXAS 
URBAN KITCHEN INC. Austin (512) 451-7435 


WISCONSIN 
KITCHENS OF DISTINC. Madison (608) 271-1313 
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THE FANTASTIC KITCHEN AND BATH 


For details, send $ 10.00 for our Comprehensive literature package and the name of your nearest allmilm6 showroom. 


allmilm6 corporation, Dept. 3. 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, New Jersey07006 (201) 227-2502 
Available in Canada 
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Dorothy and Wendell Cherry in Manhattan and Louisville 
continued from page 202 


silver under Modigliani’s Jeanne Hé- 
buterne in the gracious Classical Re- 
vival Louisville house; in New York, 
a strong Soutine reflected in the mir- 
ror—and thus framed by the chinoi- 
serie japanning—of a notable English 
bureau cabinet once owned by the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. It is not al- 
ways grasped that great art likes great 
art for companionship; in the Cher- 
rys’ case, it is. j 
This collection has not been built 
on pat theories about style and mod- 
ishness. Commitment, knowledge 
and an indifference to fashion that 
sometimes looks like downright 
shrewdness are Wendell and Doro- 
thy Cherry’s informing precepts. He 
may disparage the current, redemp- 
tively nostalgic craze for turn-of- 
the-century American paintings of 
“pretty girls in white dresses,” as he 
puts it, but well before taste became 
fad, there had come to repose in the 
architecturally and spiritually appro- 
priate milieu of Louisville a large 
William Merritt Chase, The Ring Toss, 
which is by any account a master- 
piece. Not far from the Chase—above 


portrait of Whistler hangs in the din- 
ing room, a painting of such vitality } 
that Wendell Cherry expresses his 
wonderment that fine American 
paintings of European scenes—with 
the exception of Whistler, Sargent 
and Prendergast—have found com- 
paratively little favor with collectors. 

In the last analysis, what distin- 
guishes the Cherrys as collectors is 
their obsessiveness, a characteristic 
they recognize in themselves with 
considerable good humor. Wendell 
Cherry uses words like “frenzy” or 
“getting hooked” to describe the 
avidity with which he pursues those 
works of art that have caught his 
fancy. It is a state of mind and soul 
the Cherrys share with Dante follow- 
ing his first glimpse of Beatrice. A 
Degas seen in a book, a Picasso under- 
bid at auction, a Houdon plaster af 
Robert Fulton so rich in history it 
stops the breath, a great mirror need- 
ing just the right home—these are the 
visual fixations that refuse to leave 
the Cherrys alone until the object of 
desire is secured. 

Great collectors have a special 





Commitment, knowledge and an 
indifference to fashion that sometimes looks 
like downright shrewdness are Wendell and 

Dorothy Cherry’s informing precepts. 





and between a pair of Russian lus- 
tres of ormolu and crystal fashioned 
into potted palms—hangs Yo Picasso, 
an early landmark in the most pro- 
tean artistic career of this century. 
Convention and intellectual cus- 
tom may typecast as “good” those 
artists whose signatures are now and 
then found on individual works that 
are undeniably “great.” Such is the 
case with the tall Maurer portrait that 
hangs in Louisville diagonally across 
from a splendid Munch, Girls on the 
Bridge, of almost exactly the same 
date. In New York an eccentric but 
totally compelling Ralph W. Curtis 


sense of time and opportunity, — 
driven by their sense of an object and 
the possibilities for its deployment. 
To some people, but not the true col- 
lector, works of art are mainly useful 
earnests of material fortune and well- 
being; this has always been true and 
ever will be, but when it is, some- 
thing important is given up. There is 
no work of art that does not gain 
from being well lit, but never more 
so than when—as in the case of the | 
singular works of Dorothy and Wen- 
dell Cherry—the principal illumina- 
tion is the loving glow in the eye 
of the instinctive collector. 
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A TRIBECA COMPOSITION 


GARDENS 


TORRE SANT JAUME 





Colombe Nicholas and Leonard Rosenberg 
continued from page 214 


of these dark, spare presences com- 
plements the other. 

The green and burgundy geome- 
tries of an Amish quilt enter into a 
similar give-and-take with the colors 
in David Salle’s multipaneled paint- 
ing. ‘We've been interested in Amer- 
ican folk art ever since we realized 
how well it goes with the art of our 
times,” says Leonard Rosenberg. His 
wife adds that “an interest in Mini- 
malist art came first. Then we devel- 
oped a love for American furniture, 
which we got to know while we were 
living in Philadelphia.” 

Their appreciation of linear clarity, 
whether Minimalist or Shaker, con- 
tinues. Recent acquisitions include 
an all-white painting by Minimalist 
master Robert Ryman. Yet, as Leon- 
ard Rosenberg notes, “Colombe and 
I have an ongoing relationship with 
art. Since we live with our collection, 
our eye is still evolving—and becom- 
ing more critical.” 

In Colombe Nicholas’s work she 
is “continually being stimulated by 
clothes—color and form for the body. 
Art continues that stimulation. We 
buy art because we want to live with 
it, to have it around us.” Like many 
active collectors, the couple often 
lend paintings and sculptures to mu- 
seum exhibitions around the country. 
They are glad to support the careers 
of artists they admire, so this is an 
obligation happily met. 

Leonard Rosenberg feels that “art 
has made me see, think, contemplate. 
We very much like the world that 
collecting has opened up for us. We 
enjoy being in the middle of things 
here in TriBeCa.” In SoHo, the art 
zone just to the north, streets are nar- 
row and crowds are sometimes dense. 
“TriBeCa is open,” says Colombe 
Nicholas, “never congested. Yet it’s 
lively here. Every week a new restau- 
rant appears. And many of the artists 
whose work we collect have studios 
nearby. They visit us, we visit them. 
They are our neighbors. We run into 
them when we're out for a walk.” 
For these collectors, a love of art has 
become a way Of life. 








Chatsworth 
continued from page 240 


to complement his designs. The Wel- 
lington Rock is the backdrop for a 
waterfall dripping under a curtain of 
ivy into its own little pond. Here the 
vast rhubarblike leaves of Gunnera 
manicata are of massive scale to fit the 
site. While the waterfall succeeds ad- 
mirably in looking natural here, it is 
in fact piped from a stream higher up 
the hill. The whole affair has little to 
do with nature, but is like a giant out- 
door stage set for a Wagner opera. 
The water is conducted under the 
path and emerges through bamboo to 
tumble into a bigger pond below. 

Streams, waterfalls and ponds 
complete the illusion of a wild moun- 
tain landscape. The rocky masses are 
severe in the extreme, giving this part 
of the garden a monumental quality 
softened only by running water. Its 
designer did not wish plants, let 
alone trees, to compete with the stony 
background. In his view, “All the 
vegetation which accompanies an ex- 
tensive rockery should be subordi- 
nate to it; and instead of constituting 
a leading and prominent feature 
should be merely sufficient and so 
disposed as to give relief and diver- 
sity to it.” 

After Paxton and his patron died, 
this advice was soon forgotten. Such 
extravagant and imaginative features 
went out of fashion. Yews, rhododen- 
drons and other evergreens were en- 
couraged to grow around the rocks, 
masking the shapes and blotting out 
the forms. Ivy made green mounds of 
what had been strikingly bare rocks. 

Now the pendulum of fashion has 
swung back and there is great inter- 
est in all things Victorian. We have 
cleared away much of the growth of 
a hundred and thirty years to reveal 
the Rockeries once more. I find it one 
of the most exciting and satisfying 
places in the garden. It is always a 
pleasure to go there with someone 
who has never seen it before and 
watch the wonder and amusement it 
causes. Now that it has been cleaned 
I hope it looks nearer to what Paxton 
intended—“the most picturesque as- 
semblage of natural rocks.” 








Fashion Designer Manuel Pertegaz 
continued from page 253 


Sant Jaume share the eclecticism of | 
the house's interior. Yet everything— | 
from the jasmine plants that envelop 
the fagade to the orderly stands of 
cypress, from the abundant orchards 
of lemon, orange, fig, apricot and 
pomegranate trees to the salubrious 
eucalyptus—is either indigenous to 
the coastal region or has been cul- 
tivated there for centuries. Here is_ 
the fertile Mediterranean garden in 
all its splendor. “I did not want to 
transplant flowers from the Alps, or 
hedges from the British Isles,” 
Pertegaz explains. ‘Besides, they 
would probably not survive the heat 
of the Mediterranean sun.” 





His collection displays 
an eclecticism true to the 
Mediterranean spirit. 





One of the blessings of the Medi-. 
terranean climate is that much of life 
unfolds outdoors. Beneath the shade 
cast by a towering pine, a table is set 
for the midday meal; chairs surround 
the irregularly shaped pool while 
benches are placed around the gar- 
den’s periphery. The garden exists 
not merely to adorn the property or 
to enhance the view from the house 
but as an extension of the house itself: 
a place to dine, entertain, or simply to 
retreat and reflect. 


Alas, modern development may §§ 


well destroy what medieval builders 
and Manuel Pertegaz have conspired 
to create. The designer was recently 
informed of plans for a highway that 
would run through the middle of the 
property. “I have spent nearly thirty 
years and most of my resources to res- 
urrect this place,” says Pertegaz with 
unconcealed anguish. “It could be ir- 
revocably lost in the name of prog-. 
ress.” But it is the house’s status as an 
artistic monument that could thwart. 
the project. Curiously, the fortified 
tower has not lost its defensive char- 
acter, although the modern-day threat 
may prove to be more potent still. 
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DUETTE' 
MAKE ANY 


There’s nothing else quite 

like Duette® window fashions. 
Now it’s easy to transform any room 
in your home with the incomparable 
beauty of Duette shades. Because 
only Duette combines so many 
quality features into one ultimate 
window fashion. 

You'll know how special a Duette- 
dressed window is from the moment 
you first see one. Light filters 
through the soft, translucent fabric 
in a warm, radiant glow. Now 
touch it. The delicate texture will 
delight your senses. And fire your 
imagination. 

Enhance any decor with a rich 
distinctive look. 

You might wonder what you can do 
with a window fashion this unique. 
Rather, ask what can’t be done, 
because the Duette look is as versatile 
as it is beautiful. The exclusive 
honeycomb design gives gre 
strength, allowing you to cover 





windows of virtually any shape and 
size with a luxurious expanse of 
seamless fabric. 

This unique construction also 
lets you choose from a full range of 
designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent 
white outside. And it easily comple- 
ments other window treatments. 
Combine them and turn an ordinary 
room into a showease. 


Ready for the magic? 

Just call us. We'll send you a catalog 
packed with ideas and information 
about Duette products. Like easy 
maintenance, superior energy effi- 
ciency and guaranteed’ durability. 


Innovative honeycomb design provides 
strength and energy efficiency. 


WINDOW FASHIONS 
ROOM COME TO LIFE. 


Best of all, we’ll send you a 
Duette sample. Because even 
though it seems like magic, seeing 
is believing. 

Duette window fashions are avail- 
able at custom window covering 
and fine department stores. For 
your free catalog and fabric sample, 
call 1-800-32-STYLE, or write to 
Hunter Douglas Window Fashions, 
Department B, P.O. Box 5505, 
Peoria, IL 61601. 


’HunterDouglas 


“Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 
three-year Limited Warranty 
This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents 


in addition to many foreign patents and other pending U.S. patents 
4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 


© 1987 Hunter Douglas ® A Hunter Douglas product 
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The growing number of men 
who wear the Lands’ End Hyde Park Oxford 
have one eye on the 19th century. 


men of whom we speak can hold 

their own in any Fortune 500 board- 
room. (Or ballroom.) Commanding respect. 
Showing authority. Reading even a down- 
trending ticker with exemplary poise. 

They’re traditionalists—men for 

whom what happened yesterday is just as 
important as what is yet to come. And what 
happened in the 19th century to help make 
them so comfortable in today’s world is 
the development of Oxford cloth. A shirting 


D ON’T MISUNDERSTAND. The 


> of 100% cotton—an airy, yet beefy material 





which manages to drape beautifully, and 
wear almost forever. 

A cloth, may we say, that is the 
ancestor of the Oxford cloth from which 
we fashion our Hyde Park Oxford. 

It’s not your usual 
Oxford buttondown. 
Latter-day Oxford buttondowns have 
tended to be made of lighter weight 
matenial. But not our Hyde Park. It still has 


’ the beef of the original shirting. And in the 


tailoring, it retains those features the 
traditionalists have stubbornly insisted 
on. The box pleat and locker loop on the 
back. The extra generous cut that 
accommodates thickening waistlines, 
without betraying them. And the extra 
long tails that stay tucked in. Not to forget 


(With good reason). 


single-needle shoulders and sleeve 
heads, long barrel cuffs, 7-button front. 


Nor is it your 

usual uptown price. 
As of this writing, the Hyde Park is yours 
for a mere $29.50 in a bevy of solid colors, 
either 100% cotton or a practical cotton 
blend. (The price for both versions is $31 
in our striped models.) And, again in 
deference to traditionalists, we offer it in the 
widest size range of any of our Lands’ End 
Oxfords—our catalog has details. 


We’re comfortable 
with traditions, too. 


As direct merchants of everything from 
shirts to sheets to shoes to a growing line 
of soft luggage items, and everything in 
between, we have tried to keep our 
heads—staying true to those things we 
do best. Basically, they include marketing 
“cut and sewn” items whose quality meets 
our standards, whose prices 


©1988, Lands’ End, Inc. 







reflect sound value and whose mission to 
please the customer at all costs Is 
GUARANTEED. PERIOD. * 

These basic traditions are yours to 
count on from the time you pick up the 
phone and dial us toll-free at 
1-800-356-4444—for any reason, at any 
hour of the 24—till you see the little, 
brown UPS truck in the driveway and the 
man brings your order up to your door. 

The Lands’ End Experience—by now a 
pleasant 20th century tradition for 
millions of people who don’t miss those 
crowded parking lots for a moment. 


Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End, Inc. Dept. I-54 
Dodgeville, WE 53595 





Name 


Address 





City 





State _ = 


Zip 


Or call Toll-free: 


1-800-356-4444 
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What A Difference 
A Door Makes. 


The Atrium Door’. .. Now Offering You 
A $50.°° What-A-Difference Rebate! 






What a difference it makes. To replace your sliding glass Atrium Door equipped with our two popular options: 
door with The Atrium Door. energy saving AFG Comfort-E™ high performance glass 
Energy efficiency, exceptional security, and “What-A- and our maintenance-free exterior coating, warranted 

Difference” beauty make The Atrium Door a major for 10 years. 
home improvement for a small investment. See your Atrium dealer now for all the details. Find 
And now we're making our handcrafted wood door out how easily you can make a dramatic difference in 
even more attractive by offering a special $50.00 your home and get your $50.00 What-A-Difference 
What-A-Difference Rebate on purchases made during Rebate! Call 1-800-527-5249 for the names of 
September 15th through November 30th, 1988. the dealers and authorized installers in , 
This Atrium-to-you rebate is offered only on The your area. ‘(In Texas 214-634-9663) 7 0 Th 
(Optional grilles shown.) = & 
The Atrium Door. & window Company * P.O. Box 226957 ¢ Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 Atrium 
Peer A D 
Ses! Wd ae =< Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. BA. Available through your architect or interior designer oor: 


__THESAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


October 27-30 Fort Mason Center, Pier Three 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. Sunday, 12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 
Admission $10, includes catalogue 


LOAN EXHIBIT FROM CARTIER 
Masterworks of Art Deco: Mystery Clocks, Jewels and Objets Vertu 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
Wednesday, October 26, 6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Tickets $100 per person 


LECTURE SERIES 

Art, Beauty and the Beast 

Thursday, October 27, 10:30 a.m. 

Hilary Holland, Vice President, Christie’s, Los Angeles 


Decorating with Antiques 
Thursday, October 27, 2:30 p.m. and 
Friday, October 28, 10:30 a.m. 


Fake, Fraud or Genuine? 

Problems and Puzzles in American Antique Furniture 
Friday, October 28, 2:30 p.m. 

Myrna Kaye 

Masterworks of Art Deco: 

Mystery Clocks, Jewels and Objets Vertu 
Saturday, October 29, 10:30 a.m. 
Guest Speaker from Cartier 


Antiques in the Garden 

Saturday, October 29, 2:30 p.m. 

Moderator: Stephen Suzman 

“Panel: Sarah S. Boasberg, Landscape Designer; 
4 M. Kent Brinkley, ASLA, Landscape Architect 
Derek Fell, Landscape Designer 
$8 per lecture 
























Show managed by Russell Carell 
To benefit Enterprise 
for High School Students, Inc. 
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For information: 

San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
3275 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco, 94115 
(415) 921-1411 
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EXHIBITORS 
CALIFORNIA 


Albion Antiques & Gardens, Inc. 


Arcade Gallery of London 
Argentum — The Leopard's Head 
Baktiari Oriental Carpet Gallery 
Bauer Antiques 

Bronson & Rollins 

David's Antiques 

Jeffrey Davis & Co 
Dillingham & Company 
Robert Domergue & Co. 
Lawrence G. Dougherty 
Drum & Company 

Evans and Gerst Antiques 
Vivian Farren 

The Gallery 

Geranium House Antiques 
Richard Gould Antiques, Ltd. 
Ed Hardy 

Kuromatsu 

Phyllis Lapham, Ltd. 

Thomas Livingston Antiques 
Lyons Ltd. Antique Prints 
Oveda Maurer Antiques 
Medici Books 

Montgomery Gallery 

Harriet Morgan 

The North Point Gallery 

Bill and Margaret Pearson 
D.J. Puffert 

P.G. Pugsley & Son 

Andre Ruzhnikov, Russian Icons 
Norman Shepherd 

Daniel Stein 

Therien & Co., Inc 

What’s Next Antiques 


CONNECTICUT 
J. Thomas Melvin 
Oriental Rugs, Ltd. 


FLORIDA 
Midori Gallery 


ILLINOIS 
Malcolm Franklin, Inc. 


Leland Schmidt 


NEW MEXICO 
Adams House 


NEW YORK 

Art Trading (U.S.) Ltd. 
Shirley Molbert Leass 
Joan B. Mirviss, Ltd. 
Paladin 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington Square Gallery Ltd. 
TEXAS 

McGregor & Company 


WASHINGTON 
Charles Walker Antiques 


ENGLAND 

Asprey Plc. 

J.H. Bourdon-Smith 
Lucy Campbell 

de Havilland Antiques 
Garrard 

Michael Goedhuis 

Iona Antiques 
MacConnal-Mason Galleries 
Pamela Rowan 

Sheppard & Cooper Ltd. 
Spink & Son Ltd. 


GERMANY 
Silber-Keller 


HOLLAND 
Pieter Hoogendijk 
Jean Jacques Massee 


THE FALL 1988 ANTIQUES GUIDE 





























FINE 
PERIOD _. 
ANTIQUES © 


> 


The Antiques Gallery * 


412 Jackson ¢ 415 986-0823 


Carpets of the Inner Circle * 
444 Jackson ¢ 415 398-2988 


Challiss House * 
463 Jackson * 415 397-6999 
also at Showplace Square 


Dillingham & Company * 
470 Jackson © 415 989-8777 


Robert Domergue 
& Company * 
560 Jackson © 415 781-4034 





Jobn Doughty Antiques 
619 Sansome © 415 398-6849 


Drum & Company * 
. 415 Jackson © 415 788-5118 


Foster - Gwin * 
425 Jackson * 415 397-4986 


Highgate Antiques * 
732 Montgomery ¢ 415 397-0800 


Hunt Antiques * 
405 Jackson ¢ 415 989-9531 


Norman Shepherd Inc. 
458 Jackson © 415 362-4145 


Daniel Stein Antiques * 
701 Sansome © 415 956-5620 


per. 
JACKSON 


SQUARE 


ART & ANTIQUES DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Retail & to the Trade 
Monday - Friday, 9:00-5:00 
* Saturday, 11:00-4:00 
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CHALLIsSS House 


Tiffany miniature 
dragonfly lamp 
with mosaic base 





JACKSON SQUARE 
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HIGHGATE 
ANTIQUES 


732: MONTGOMERY ST. 
(ON JACKSON SQUARE) 
(415) 397-0800 
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458 Jackson Street Montauk Highway 
San Francisco,CA 94111 ye Water Mill, NY 11976 
415) 362-4145 (516)726-4840 


ee DslelO.encrnwacits «= IBA CRSa MEMBER, California Antique Dealers eee 
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KUROMATSU 


722 Bay St., San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 474-4027 Sa 


Japanese Mingei, Tansu, Ikebana Baskets 


NORTHPOINT 


NORTHPOINT 


Hand Tinting by Donna Olmstead 


2151 POWELL STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 
392-6085 


* 








Argentum—- 
‘Che eral Head, 


A magnificent pair of silver-gilt three light candelabra, the sticks by 
Jobn Kentesber, London, 1765, the branches by Robert Garrard, 
London, 1804. 


Fine Antique Silver 
Catalogue available: $15 
1750 Union Street, San Francisco, CA 94123 
415-673-7509 * 





UNION STREET 


UNION STREET 
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1878 UNION STREET @° (415) 921-7656 
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SACRAMENTO STREET 
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r ROBERT HERING 
E 
eae aU LOIN NG 3037 SACRAMENTO STREET 
3313 Sacramento Street (415) 931-3195 ENGLISH ANTIQUES SETTING COP IEE ATIET| 


Enjoy a full day on SACRAMENTO STREET with its complete variety of restaurants, boutiques ey 
children’s shops — highlighted by the discovery of the finest antiques. 


WALKER McINTYRE ANTIQUES 
3615 Sacramento Street 415 563 8024 


Specializing in Georgian English Antiques, 
Oriental Rugs, Oriental & English Accessories 
Antiques * Linens CROC eect 

Interior Design 





Hours | 1 —5 Tuesday thru Saturday 


_ Photo by Alan Constant 





3364 Sacramento ee © 415.563.8122 





WHOLESALE ANTIQUES 






Monday — Friday 10—5 and 





P : an by Appointment 
1700 16th Street E 7 297A Kansas Street 
(415) 863-3914 . : ne (415) 253-0593 
ToThe Trade HEART OFTHE LION __ Tethe Trade 


HOPPE IMPORTS 


Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques, at low prices. 


450 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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French and primitive | 
UU cce lan adic [oe 
340 Kansas St., San Franiesco, GA 94103 
415/864-8118 
boi Center South — Suite 142 
guna Niguel, CA 92677 
714/643-0855 


& SHOWPLACE SQUARE 


EVELYNE CONQUARET 
ANTIQUES 


m CHARM, ELEGANCE & FRENCH TRADITION 


AMBIANCE ANTIQUES 


Through your inte lesigner at: Retail and Trade at: 


C.L. McRae Showroom Elsie Farris Showroom Ambiance Antiques 
Showplace Square West Design Center South New Locations: 
550 15th Street 23811 Alsio Creek Rd 887 Santa Cruz Ave 


€ 550 FIFTEENTH STREET - (41 5) 552-6100 San Francisco, CA 94103 Laguna Niguel, CA 92656 Menlo Park, CA 94025 


(415) 626-2726 M-F9-5 (714) 643-2818 M-F9-5 (415) 854-3521 Tues.-Sat. 11-4 





in interior design. The Showplace Square is a group of buildings in a radius of about four blocks, 
centering at Fifteenth Street and Henry Adams. 
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A family tradition of the finest 


Manheim Galleries 


550 FIFTEENTH ST. @ SUITE 29 ® (415) 626-4114 





MONDAY /SATURDAY 10-5: 2SUNDAY 12-5 
6 SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, SAN ANSELMO, CA2986 


212 UTAH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA " 
5§ EAST THIRD AVENUE, SAN MATEO, CA 


415-621-3800 
4)5-347-2171 








BAY AREA ANTIQUE 
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Photo by Alan 
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2986 & 2994 Adeline Street 





(415) 843-6032 ye Photo by David Livingston 
SARATOGA 153 05a 0 0 Db ae 
SAN ANSELMO | BERKELEY 


FINE ARTS, ANTIQUES AND ARTIFACTS 
1774 Solano Avenue (415) 526-2210 








PRINTS AND FINE ART 





Carl Hoeckner, 1917, “Cleopatra”. Oil on canvas. 
Signed lower left. 60 x 80. 


19th AND 20th CENTURY AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE: SPECIALIZING IN 
HISTORICAL CALIFORNIA,. PLEIN-AIR, 
AMERICAN SCENE, AFRO-AMERICAN & WPA 


Atelier Doré, Inc. 


771 BUSH, SAN FRANCISCO 94108, (415) 391-2423 
TUESDA Y-SATURDAY 11:00—5:00, MONDAY BY APPT. 





Your West Coast Source 
for rare prints & fine watercolors 
expertly framed 


Street, Suite 203 * San Franicsco, CA 94102 
(415) 788-5115 


Susan Derenr 
Dare rints (6) Maps 








P. J. Redoute’ - 1824 


16th to 19th Century Decorative Prints and Maps 


Fig Tree Farms, 13721 West Telegraph Road 
Santa Paula, California 93060, Phone (805) 933-3193 
(Between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara) 

By Appointment or Chance 





CARMEL 








“LA FILLE DU ROI 


French Country 
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_.. CARMEL (at The Barnyard) 
REGENCY ANTIQUES 
nee 17th-19th Century Furniture 
, haa ae axye)g a) 
26366 Carmel Rancho Lane 
_ (408) 625-3585 . 
oe LYONLTD. ANTIQUE PRINTS 
—s 26358 Carmel Rancho Lane 
(408) 624-3112 





CARMEL VALLEY 
VILLAGE 


_ MAISON VAL DU SOLEIL 
Fine French Antiques 
EI Caminito Drive 


(12 min. from downtown) 
(402) 659-5757 


Photo by Richard Dickey 





Fine Regional French Antiques 


MAISON VAL DU SOLEIL | 


El Caminito Drive, Carmel Valley Village 


Tues. — Sat. 11-5 (408) 659-5757 
Germaine Floch Lestrade, Owner/Importer 


FRENCH | 
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entertainment 
center and 
(aoieume 
cabinet 


P.O. Box 2335, CARMEL, 
CALIFORNIA 93921 


(408) 624-4199 | 


WINE COUNTRY 


Antique Fair Jc 


uld - 4 DAILY 


FRENCH Pr siitiee b ACCESSORIES 


Exhibiting: San Francisco Fall Antiques Show, Oct. 27-30 
Los Angeles Junior League Antiques Show, Dec. 8-11 


Hand Tinting by Donna Olmstead 


Decanters, Wine Glasses, Drinking Vessels, Silver Funnels, Tastevins, 
Coasters, Corkscrews, Furniture for the Wine Cellar and Dining Room. 
Vineyard Tools, Grape Baskets, Prints, Maps and Books with a Wine Theme. 


6512 WASHINGTON STREET, YOUNTVILLE 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 94599 
(707) 944-8440 


FRENCH COUNTRY WINE RELATED 


a 587 E. Elder St., Fallbrook, CA 92028 
By Appointment only (619) 728-9871 


Hand Tinting by Donna Olmstead 


Photo by Marissa 





TRAVELING FROM INVERNESS TO YOUNTVILLE 


La Maison Poisson Country Pine Antique Fair Red Hen Antiques 
(weekends) English Antiques French Furniture Antiques Collective 
Country French Antiques 2399 Arnold Dr. (Hwy 12) & Accessories 5900 St. Helena Hwy 
819 Grandview Rd., Sebastopol — Sonoma, (707) 938-8315 6512 ee - ee Napa, (707) < -0822 

- -0723 Yountville, (707) 944- 
ee ee Bartlett & Daughter oe 


Shaker Shops West Garden Antiques 


ite for catalogue & Accessories 
a eo ay Beard Plaza, Yountville 


Inverness, 94937 (707) 944-8235 J 
(415) 669-7256 d 
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© Photo by Marissa. Courtesy Antique Fair. Hand-tinting by Dom 








SPECIALTY ANTIQUES 


Mechanical and 
Scientific Antiquities 
Finely Engineered Models 
Acontinuing selection of | 
A, ila=e cle lake same 
FP im: Se 8)(e 0 aa 
currently exhibiting: 
iP a eel ie 
featuring a collection — 
of tsuba & military 
accoutrements — 





Oem Oko mee mel iccn 

Ojat, Calttornia 93023 

Telephone (603) 646-0204 

Shop 10 a.m. to > pom. every Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday 





For additional 
information or - 
mim eleR Vell.) 
like to be on 


‘ —_ Fs | our mailing list, 


) please contact Ts 
BC 


Astronomical Coffee Table in the form of an orrery 
showing a mechanically moving solar system. 


OJAI 









MONTECITO 


ALBION 
ANTIQUES 
& GARDENS 


INCORPORATED 
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18th & 19th c, Ex 






Noles Se ono tee a) 
1121 First Avenue 
_ Rot novi 4ces seed 10) 
. serred, 
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@ COUNTRY FURNITURE * 
1496 East Valley Road, Montecito 
Santa Barbara, California 93108 


_ Mon-Sat 10-5 — 805-969-3803 
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SOUTH COAST 
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: i a oe RICHARD YEAKEL 
EVANS & (C1 EA ee ANTIQUES 17th & 18th century ; 
| ANTIQUES @ 3 





%& 3500 E. FOURTH ST. * (213) 439-1404 _ 


1099 Coast Blvd. South (714)494-5526 


LONG BEACH LAGUNA BEACH 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES LAGUNA BEACH 


TAISHO PERIOD 
JAPANESE FUSUMA 


Mem 
32 Malaga Cove Plaza @x Internatio 
(213) 375-2212 of Ape 


4ffamtt st aac c Ayts 


1910 South Coast Boulevard Also in Palm Springs jiaaa 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 166 N. Palm Canyon Drive § 
(714) 494-0150 (619) 325-1070 » 








LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 


FennantsGalleries 
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807 N. La Cleniega | Blvd. {: (213) 659- 1966 





LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD from Melrose Avenue to Santa Monica Boulevard presents ee and = 
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MELROSE PLACE 


JoHNn J. NELSON 
ANTIQUES 


(213) 652-2103 
8461 Melrose Place and 
8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 





One long tree lined street, Melrose Place has wonderful antique shops in which to discover the best 
and most unusual antiques and accessories. 


LA MAISON FRANGAISE ANTIQUES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL ANTIQUES AND GARDENS 
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(213) 653-6534 or (213) 653-6540 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


‘THE ARTS | 
& CRAFTS J 


PREVIEW: FRI. OCT. 14, 1-9 PM A ow S ac | O N il 9 8 8 : 


Rca eae will be offering 300 high-quality lots of Arts & Crafts 


4400 WILSHIRE BLVD. period furniture, pottery, metal crafts, lighting, 
(AT SOUTH LUCERNE), fc 

LOS ANGELES. (ADEQUATE painting, textiles & photography. FR We try to offer 
PARKING AVAILABLE.) the most well-rounded selection of Arts & Crafts 
CATALOG & INFO: IN STATE, material of any auction in America ® Please note 


CALL 415 - 331-2554. OUT-OF- 
STATE CALL 800-322-2554. OR our new location at the Ebel Club in Los Angeles. 


SEND $10 + $2 POSTAGE AND HANDLING “® We look forward to seeing you there. # Sponsored 


TO ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP OF SAUSALITO, : 4 
1303 BRIDGEWAY SAUSALITO, CA 94965. by the Arts & Crafts Shop of Sausalito, California. | 
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A special recliner distinguished by top quality Euro- 
pean construction, soft classical styling, plus extreme 
comfort. A hidden lever locks the chair into any posi- 
tion—from upright to full recline. A lumbar support 
et the comfort factor. 
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What's Today. The Santa Fe 
look. Not all bleached bones and 
wagon wheels, it’s achieved by 
balancing the traditional with the 
contemporary. Using accent pieces that are authen- 
We tic with more modern interpretations on the 
| theme. To avoid the merely trendy, good con- 
temporary design demands pieces that are 
eae modern with a history. This chair 

Ee] is as fresh today as when it was 
designed, in 1928. 


“i What's Levolor® Today. 

Ze ‘i For a contemporary interpretation on a 

. tried-and-true theme, we've created 

our Inspiration” vertical blinds, ued 

here in one of our 19 colors, Coral jaya 
Dust (#8932). Though they look like’ 
handsome woven fabric, they're 
actually two layers of polyester 
bonded to aluminized film for max- 
imum energy efficiency. Unlike 
conventional fabric verticals, 
Inspiration blinds are gently 
curved, can be hand washed, 
and need no bottom weights. 
Levolor introduced the 1” hori- 
zontal blind for contemporary 
decorating. And we now offer = <_/ 
them in over 300 
colors. Our newest? 
Shown (above right), our 
Riviera’ 1” blinds in Winter 
Blue (#618), one of 20 
new True Tints. We're also 
introducing Pearlessence, 
a satin-like sheen, in 18 
silvery colors, like the 
Riviera 2” horizontal blinds shown (left) in 
Celadon Pear! (#1530). 
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ONE DAY AT the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a six-year-old princess told her 
father that she had dreamt she had a 
house of her own in the middle of the 
woods. Her parents lived apart, and it 
was some time before her next visit to 
her father. When she arrived, she was 
blindfolded, put in a goat cart and 
taken down to the woods near his 
house. She opened her eyes and saw 
in front of her a small house, exactly 
the right size for a young child, with 
a steep sloping roof, a chimney in 
the shape of a needle, and glass balls 
in the garden to ward off witches. 
Above the door was an inscription: 
“This little house was built just for 
me in the year 1902.” 

The princess’s house is still there, 
in a magical park in the heart of Ger- 
many called Wolfsgarten. It is a fas- 
cinating example of Jugendstil 
architecture as well as a monument to 
a father’s love for his daughter. 

The quality of the architecture and 
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Once Upon a Time in Wolfsgarten 
By Philip Mansel 




































































PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 


design was due to the princess’s re- 
markable father, Grand Duke Ernst 
Ludwig of Hesse-Darmstadt. He 
came from a traditionally liberal and 
artistic dynasty that had ruled the 
area north and south of Frankfurt 
since the Middle Ages. By the late 
nineteenth century Hesse-Darmstadt 
had become part of the German em- 
pire founded by Bismarck. But it re- 
tained its local rights, and its capital, 
Darmstadt, remained a center of cul- 
ture and the arts. The influence of 
Ernst Ludwig’s mother—one of the 
many intelligent and forceful daugh- 
ters of Queen Victoria—as well as 
the traditions of his paternal family 
helped make him one of the last great 
royal patrons in Europe. 







The grand duke had a passion for 
art, music and poetry. He was also in- 
terested in architecture and design, 
and wanted to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the applied arts and tradi- 
tional crafts on modern industrial 
design—as William Morris had tried 
to do in England. In 1899 he brought 
the great Viennese architect Joseph 
Maria Olbrich to Darmstadt (see 
Architectural Digest, April 1987). 

Olbrich, one of the most original 














ABOVE: A princess’s playhouse on the grounds 
of Wolfsgarten Castle in West Germany re- 
mains the only work of leading Vienna Seces- 
sion architect Joseph Maria Olbrich to survive 
unchanged both inside and out. LEFT: Princess 
Elisabeth with her father, Ernst Ludwig, cir- 
ca 1902, the year the playhouse was built, 













continued on page 280 





WHEN THE SCORE 
IS LOVE, 
SUGGEST HE SERVE 








Ask him to look at these elegant, shimmering diamond tennis bracelets starting at around $3,000. 
He's always offering to help improve your backhand. Take him up on it. Your jeweler can show him 
ELVA eA OB IE RY elas OKC le lea (ald CMU MORMON aOR OICRIUTIOM VOremAveemyII 


Vaueieeee The Diamond Tennis Bracelet. 


A diamond is forever. 


Jewelry is enlarged for detail. 
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As white and cool and fact, we named this fresh each of 100% cotton. Each color: Unbleached. Anc 
bright as a blanket of snow. new carpet collection The a distinctive texture; soft, The Cotton Club ts so buh, 
A ship’s sails. A bank of Cotton Club. It’s available sensual, with a hand that tifully tough; the uniques 


clouds. Cotton ina field. In in coordinating patterns, invites bare feet. In just one prepared yarns offer all \e&. 
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932-0336 within Pa.) for the 
representative nearest you. 


Or call us at 800-233-0553 in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania (800- 


Fine carpet since 1866 


white, come to The 
Club. For information, visit 
our showroom in New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago or Dallas. 
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and admired architects of his day, 
of the 
movement that had revolutionized 
the arts in Vienna. Olbrich was an ex- 
uberant extrovert who enjoyed the 
company of princes as well as his 


was a cofounder Secession 


work as an architect; he had a gold- 
en throne in his own living room. 
He designed many buildings in and 
around Darmstadt and contributed to 
the sensational exhibition ““A Docu- 
ment of German Art,” which the 
grand duke organized in 1901. He 
also designed the princess’s house. 
Olbrich specialized in the honest 
use of materials and new patterns of 
decoration—characteristics that can 


be seen in the princess’s house, which 
is full of strange features he designed. 
An eye looks out of the roof. The 
door handle is a human face. Hearts 
appear on the furniture fabric, and 
the wallpaper is covered with the 
princess's initial letter, E. Everything, 
including the furniture, was built for 
a child to a child's size; but nothing is 
childish. There is a kitchen where she 
could cook, with crockery designed 
by Olbrich. Everything was made in 
Darmstadt and is perfectly finished. 
It is one of the finest children’s 
houses in existence; it certainly com- 
pares to the Welsh cottage at Windsor 
Great Park presented to another Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, the future Elizabeth II 
of England, in 1932 (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1988). Olbrich was 
proud of his work, and drew the pic- 





Once Upon a Time in Wolfsgarten 
continued from page 276 


To suit his six-year-old patroness and the 
woodland setting, Olbrich designed a fairy- 
tale cottage in which peasant architecture 
is transfigured by artful details. BELOW: A 
painted eye peeks out from a false window. 


In his work for the grand duke, Olbrich lav- 
ished great care on Arts and Crafts-inspired 
ornament, designing everything from door 
handles to stained glass. Lerr: A rhythmic 
detail of the porch ceiling. BELOw: Columns 
are carved at the top to catch the sun’s rays. 


tures for a commemorative album on 
the house published in 1904. 
Unfortunately, the princess did not 
enjoy her house for long. The Hesse- 
Darmstadts were a very united fam- 
ily, and although the grand duke’s 
sisters had married abroad—one was 
the wife of Czar Nicholas II of Rus- 
sia—they often used to spend part of 
their summers at Wolfsgarten. It had 


originally been a hunting lodge, not a — 


palace, and it was a spot where the 
family could relax away from politics 
and public ceremonies. 

In return, the grand duke often 
went to visit his sister and the czar 
(known to the family as Alix and 
Nicky) in Russia. On one of these vis- 
its, at the estate of Skierniewice in the 
middle of a vast hunting forest, the 
little princess caught typhoid fever 
and died. The year was 1903. 

Ernst later had two sons by his sec- 
ond marriage, and they were able to 
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ADVANCING THE ART 
OF GRAND TOURING. 





THE 1989 V-12 
JAGUAR XJ-S 





In 1951, Jaguar created the car that 
for many would define the con- 
cept of “grand touring”—the 
XK-120 fixed head coupe. This 
remarkable automobile combined 
the civilized comforts of a luxurious 
Jaguar sedan with extraordinary 
sports car performance. 

NY] ale=m tga ws -1¢ (0-1 ark (6 
vanced the concept, but never 
more elegantly than in the new 
XJS. For 1989, the S-type’s 
renowned four-wheel power disc 
brakes are complemented by a 
new anti-lock (ABS) system. New 
spoke-pattern, light-alloy wheels 
and wider V speed-rated high- 
performance tires accentuate the 
S-type’s confident stance. 

Within the 2+2 XJ-S cabin, 
Jaguar artfully merges the tradi- 
tional elegance of handcrafted 
wood and leather with advanced 
ergonomic design. The new S-type 
steering wheel is uniquely con- 
toured for comfortable control. 
New front sports seats combine 
optimum support for spirited 
driving with thoroughly refined 





luxury. Both front seats offer a 
wide range of adjustments— 
including power-variable lumbar 
support—and incorporate 
temperature-controlled electric 
heating elements. 

Sensuous and luxurious, the 
Jaguar XJ-S also has impeccable 
road manners and the power to 
achieve 145 mph on the test track. 
Modified for racing, its V-12 engine 
powered Jaguar to victory this 
year in the world’s toughest 24- 
hour races—Daytona and Le Mans. 

For a test drive of the new XJ-S 
and information on Jaguar’s exten 
sive three year/36,000-mile war- 
ranty, see your dealer. He can 
provide details on this limited war- 
ranty, applicable in the USA and 
Canada, and on Jaguar’s uniquely 
comprehensive Service-On-Site™ 
Roadside Assistance Plan. For your 
nearest dealer, call toll free: 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07605 
ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 
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Over 150 Styles...sofas, sleepers, Delivery in 45 Days... frame and springs 
sectionals, chairs, chaises. guaranteed for life of original owner. 


More Than 1000 Fabrics... florals, Custom Upholstered Furniture... 
stripes, solids, wovens, leathers. created for your lifestyle Your Way... 


“FURNITURE 


EXPRESS PONS. 


Locations in: Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Birmingham, AL e Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Colorado Springs ¢ Coral Springs, FL ¢ Dallas e Denver « Des Moines ¢ 
Evansville, IN ¢ Fort Worth e Grand Forks ¢ Grand Rapids ¢ Iowa City @ Jacksonville, FL ¢ Kansas City ¢ Louisville « Milford, CT ¢ Minneapolis ¢ 
Naperville, IL ¢ Nashville e New Orleans ¢ Omaha e Orlando e Phoenix ¢ Rochester, NY ¢ San Antonio e St. Louis e St. Paul, MN e Scottsdale ¢ 
Tampa ¢ Wethersfield, CT « Wilmington, DE e For Store Location & Franchise Information Please Call 1-800/544-4519 













| A TRIBUTE TOART 


Accent your personal color 
coordination with the elegance of onyx 
and marble. These are available in a 
wide array of colors and exclusive 
Phylrich designs for your home. 


INITCONATIO , 
I emai VEO). ate 







For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, © 

or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 

PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, 

Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 1-800-421-3190, 
in California 1-800-344-2277, FAX 213-871-802 
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Once Upon a Time in Wolfsgarten 
continued from page 280 


enjoy the house in their turn—al- 
though they were always rather jeal- 
ous of the memory of the girl for 
whom it had been built, and whose 
photograph, showing her great 
beauty, still hangs inside. The czar’s 
children played there on their last 
visits to their German cousins before 
the outbreak of the First World War. 

At the end of the war, in 1918, 
Ernst Ludwig abdicated; Nicholas II 
had lost his throne the year before. 
However, the grand duke and his 
family continued to occupy Wolfs- 
garten. The present grand duchess, 
the widow of his second son, has en- 
sured that not only all the children in 
the family but also children from the 
neighborhood are able to enjoy and 
use this enchanting house. “Genera- 
tions of children have played here, 
and still do. We have had many birth- 
day parties here,” says the grand 





duchess. This magical house is a re- 
minder that some of the greatest pa- 
trons of the arts have come from the 
ruling families of Germany, and that 
their tradition of patronage continued 
throughout the nineteenth century 
and into the twentieth, until the Great 
War swept their thrones away. 0 
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ABOVE: In the main room, photographs show Princess Elisabeth and her royal cousins; the family 
was connected to the ruling houses of Great Britain and Russia. Tor: Like the textiles and furnish- 
ings, crockery was designed by Olbrich and made locally. A poem below Elisabeth’s picture 
mourns her untimely death in 1903: “You came, you went, with hardly a trace/A fleeting guest 
on this earth./From where, to where? We only know:/From the hand of God, to the hand of God.” 
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BALDWIN 


You can find Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine showroom locations: 


ARIZONA 
Tucson Builders Hardware, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 

B & C Custom Hardware & Bath, Laguna Hills 
General Hdwe. & Bldrs. Supply, Redwood City 
E. M. Hundley Hardware, San Francisco 
Howard Palmer, Inc., Escondido, San Diego 
Snyder-Diamond, Santa Monica 


COLORADO 
Interstate Hardware, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Klaff's, Inc., South Norwalk 
West Hartford Lock, Hartford 


FLORIDA 
Anderson Classic Hardware, West Palm Beach 
Farrey’s Hardware, Miami 


GEORGIA 
Compleat Baldwin Brass Center, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
BEMMCO Architectural Products, Lisle 
Chicago Brass, Chicago 


KENTUCKY 
Willis Klein Decorative Hardware, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Jno Worner Hardware, Inc., New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Baltimore 
Hardware Center, Capitol Heights 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Brickman’s, Waltham 
Builder's Specialty & Hdwe., West Somerville 


MICHIGAN 
Russell Hardware, Birmingham 


MISSISSIPPI 
Addkison Hardware, Jackson 


MISSOURI 
llten Brass, Kansas City 


NEW JERSEY 
Brass Horn Hardware, Fair Haven, Princeton 
Hardware Designs, Inc., Fairfield 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 
Deco-Ware, Inc., Brooklyn, Manhattan 
Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck, L.I. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beeson Hardware & Lumber Co., High Point 
Quail Hardware, Charlotte 


OHIO 
Norwood Hardware & Supply, Cincinnati 


TENNESSEE 
Lankford Hardware & Supply, Nashville 


TEXAS 

Allen & Allen, San Antonio 
Custom Accessories, Houston 
Pierce, Inc., Dallas 


VIRGINIA 
Sheets Wholesale, Vienna 


WASHINGTON 
Builders Hardware & Supply, Seattle 


CANADA 
A.H.C. Agencies, Ltd., Montreal 


INTERNATIONALLY AVAILABLE IN: 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and Singapore 
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15) 777-7811 





WMINOUNETECY) nail eeleh 
41 E. Wyomissing Blvd. 
eading, PA 19612 
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FRENCH Life was lived at a slower pace when a warm spring afternoon on the boulevards of 
Paris was something to savor. With a skillful blend of color and 
ERN OON pleasing balance, Americo Makk takes us back to the charm of a 


bygone era in this latest release from the Makk Family Studios. 





c AMERICO MAKK His works are masterpieces of composition, possessing 


an extraordinary dimension through the deft manipulation of light and shadow. This 
classical chiaroscuro effect is especially evident in “French Afternoon.’ Buildings and 
‘ figures emerge from a soft impressionistic background to take on expressive definition 
in the sunlit foreground. Brilliant light spills and bounces from the colorful awnings 
and invites our eye to wander down the shady sidewalk. This is an inviting image with 
the rich quality of the original oil. 
To order this evocative image—or for more information about the Makk Family, please 
call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


§ Lahaina Galleries 





Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


“French Afternoon,’ by Americo Makk. Limited edition of 350 serigraphs created in 66 impressions with all 
imaging materials hand-done by the artist. 25 signed and numbered artist's proofs, 25 signed and numbered 
museum proofs. The original oil painting is also available. 
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CHAPMAN. 


LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 







For a brochure send $4.00 to 
Chapman, Dept. 1720, 481 West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 





Cre ae 


Style 15477 ASO. Cradled Urn Candlestick, antique solid brass. Ht. 35” ¥ 


Chapman © 1988 


The warm, translucent California Girl 25" x 12" x 12" 
quality of a Margulies 
bronze has a luster of 

skin surface that invites 
the touch. Winner of the 
National Society Gold 
Medal, Isidore Margulies 
concentrates on today’s 
woman, contempor i 
form and stance, yet some- 
how timeless in essence. 


CALIFORNIA GIRL and 
BETH typify Margulies’ 
virtuosity —the richly 
finished bronze in 
contrasting textures and 
subtle harmonies of light, 
form, space and gesture. 
The viewer is engaged and 
drawn into an intimate 
private world. 


Bronze 
Sculpture 


Meisner Gallery 
115 Schmitt Boulevard, Dept. M, Farmingdale, NY 11735 + 516/249-0680 
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SCULPTURE BY 
GEORGE McMONIGLE. 


Created by the famed wildlife artist 
whose masterpieces have been 
acquired by world leaders. 

Fine hand-painted porcelain. 


Sculpture so lifelike you have to touch it 
to believe it’s really porcelain! 

It’s aGGeorge McMonigle original. 
Created by the artist whose work has 
been presented to The Vatican, The Tel 
Aviv Museum, The White House, The 
Smithsonian and The People’s Republic 
of China. 

And now he has captured every detail 
of the Barn Owl with extraordinary 
realism. The dramatic sweep of the 
wings. The texture of the feathers. And 
each sculpture will be hand-painted in 
nature’s own colors. 

The Barn Ow is available only from 
The Franklin Mint. Each imported 
sculpture bears the artist’s signature and 
includes a polished hardwood base. The 
ateen he iad ke 


ORDER FORM 


ee bia kN © W I 


FROM THE FRANKLIN MINT 


Please mail by October 31, 19 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my order for “The Barn Owl” by George 
McMonigle, an original work of art handcrafted in 
fine porcelain and hand-painted expressly for me 

I need send no money now. Bill me for a deposit of 
$39 en the work is ready to be sent, and for the 
balance in four equal monthly installments of $39.* 


each, beginning after shipment 


*Plus my ales tax and a total 


of $3. fe ng and handling 


SIGNATURE 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT 


MR./MRS./MISS 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE, ZIP 
85907-62 



































MINKA 


Yoshihiro Takishita Preserves a Japanese Tradition 





ABOVE: A stone path leads into the genkan 

or entryway, of foreign correspondent John 
Roderick’s 1734 minka—the first samurai- 
period folk house rescued and restored 

by minka specialist Yoshihiro Takishita 
RIGHT: Smoke-aged floors, wood beams and 
a split-bamboo ceiling darkly frame a rich 
collection of Japanese antiques. BELOW: In a 
tatami room used for the tea ceremony and 
for entertaining guests, a yukini shoji, or 
snow window, offers a garden view 





By John Roderick 


AS A TOKYO-BASED foreign correspon- 
dent since 1959, I have picked up the 
usual odds and ends about politics, 
economics and social life. But if I have 
done a bit more than scratch the sur- 
face in an effort to understand. the 
Japanese, this is due to twenty-five 
years of close involvement with one 
family, the Takishitas of Gifu prefec- 
ture, and in particular their youngest 
son, Yoshihiro, or Yo-chan. 


Yoshihiro and I met in 1963, wher 
he was a freshman at Waseda Univer- 
sity in Tokyo. Two years later, he ane 
his family helped me acquire a 254- 
year-old folk house, or minka, that 
was destined for destruction by the 
waters of a new dam. Purchased, for 
the equivalent of $13.99, the minka 
Was moved from its mountain fast- 


ness in landlocked Fukui prefecture 
and put back up on a hilltop in 





continued on page 294 








Photography: Phillip H. Ennis 


Furniture: Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
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Who chose the Hakimian? 


There is a secret to great interior design. It’s 
called a key: that remarkable something around 
which an entire room can be decorated. Like 
this 19th Century Serapi rug from F. J. Hakimian. 
“I was looking for a geometric rug in a precise 
size and while I had heard about Hakimian’s 
oversized antique carpets, I had never seen its 
fabulous collection of country rugs. When I saw 
this rug, with its deep terra cotta, indigo and 
wheat colors, I knew it was perfect for The 
Greenwich Showhouse. Not bad, when you con- 
sider it was my first visit,“ said the unusually 
gifted designer who chose this Hakimian, 
Tom O” Toole. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries. 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 
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“Triumph” 


sy ANTHONY QUINN 


Anthony Quinn “The fine art discovery of the decade.” 


In every man there lives a Zorba, the ultimate free spirit, dancing to celebrate victory and to dismiss defeat. 
Anthony Quinn is Zorba, and has captured the passions of his greatest character role in his newest limited 
edition serigraph, “Triumph.” As he moves to the frenzied beat of the music, our world whirls around us, and 
we are transported into the heart and soul of Zorba. 


For further information, and the opportunity to acquire 
original paintings, superb graphics and sculptures by Anthony Quinn, 
~ please call Center Art Galleries- Hawaii on our nationwide toll free number, 1 (800) 888-123. 


CENTER ART GALLERIES-HAWAII » 


Heh? COON - SUL TANS: FO TAHAE: WORLD 


NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 888-1123, TELEX 743-1766 (CAGHI), TELECOPIER 808-923-5479 


OAHU: \$08) 926-2727 THE GALLERY AT THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN SHOPPING CENTER © THE GALLERY AT 2232 KALAKAUA 
CENTER ART GALLERIES-HAWAII, INC., POST OFFICE BOX 15577. HONOLULU, HAWAU 90830-5577 
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MINKA 


Yoshihiro Takishita Preserves a Japanese Tradition 

















Kamakura, overlooking the sea— 
an hour southwest of Tokyo and thir- 
teen hours from its original site. 

If you really want to know some- 
one, warts and all, try putting up a 
house with him. And if you would 
really like to put friendship to the 
acid test, build a Japanese folk house. 
The entire Takishita family (father 
Katoji, mother Kazu, assorted other 
relatives) and a dozen carpenters 
from Gifu—reputedly the country’s 
best—labored on this cross-cultural 
project for forty days. When the 
house was finished, Yoshihiro was 
exhausted from running a bilingual 
three-ring circus, and the Takishitas 
were no longer my friends but my 
family. What had begun as a labor of 
love for Yoshihiro became a career. 

Since the reconstruction of my 
house in 1967, he has dismantled, 
shipped and rebuilt twenty-one other 
minka, including one in Argentina 
and three as part of a single complex 
at the water’s edge in Honolulu. He is 
widely acclaimed for rescuing these 
unique architectural masterpieces 
from destruction and oblivion. Now 
my adopted son and a successful an- 
tiques dealer, he lives and works in a 
minka next door to mine. 

Yoshihiro grew up in a minka in 
the Gifu mountains and loved its 


continued from page 290 





massive posts and beams, its steep 
thatched roof and graceful lines. In 
his childhood there were many such 
houses dotting the countryside, but 
today they are fast disappearing. Fire 


and termites—the usual menaces 








have taken second place to rural pros- 
E 
perity. Although handsome to look 





ABOVE: Yoshihiro Takishita’s dual passions— 
for Japanese antiques and minka—share com- 
mon ground in his own 18th-century folk 
house, which also serves as his antiques 
gallery. Lert: In the home of publisher 
Itaru Akiyama, reconstructed by Takishita 
in 1986, exposed beams of pinewood— 
their natural curve retained—are secured 
by traditional tongue-and-groove joinery. 
BELOW: A boxlike irori, or sunken fireplace, 
was once used for cooking but is now purely 
decorative. At rear, sliding panels open 

to an inner room containing the tokonoma 
alcove—the spiritual center of the house. 
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at, minka are hard to live in during 
the winter. With money to spend, the 
farmers, fishermen, merchants and 
artisans are abandoning them for 
smaller, more modern houses that are 
easier to heat and maintain. 

Yoshihiro has given each of his 
minka a heart transplant, installing 
central heating systems, air-con- 
ditioning, insulation and modern 
plumbing to ensure their survival as 
comfortable houses to live in. At the 
same time he rigorously maintains 
the integrity of the original structure. 

Innocent of nails and held together 
by straw ropes and pegs, minka are 
like the structures children assemble 
The beams 
and pillars are joined through tongue 
and groove, and are knocked together 
or apart by the carpenter’s heavy 
wooden mallet. The result of this in- 
terlocking system is something like a 
cat’s cradle. When there is an earth- 
quake—and there are many—the 
house rocks gently like a ship at sea. 
The posts and beams hold the minka 
up, so the walls bear none of the 
heavy weight. This permits movable 
interior walls and varying spaces. 

Minka are unusual because of their 
size—most are at least five times 
bigger than ordinary New England 
farmhouses—and their handsomely 
aged interiors. The smoke from a 
floor-based trori, or fireplace, escapes 
not through a chimney but lazily 
through cracks in the ceiling and a 
small opening in the roof. Over the 
centuries, the smoke turns the beams, 
pillars, floors and other surfaces a 
warm mahogany color. The split 
bamboo of my ceiling has changed 
from its original green to gradations 
of brown, gold and old ivory, the 
latter like a lovingly rubbed meer- 
schaum pipe. 

Minka are also repositories of rural 
history and tradition. My house, like 
the others in the Fukui village, was 
built by descendants of the Heike, a 
powerful military clan defeated in 
the twelfth century by Minamoto 
Yoritomo. It is an irony that eight 
hundred years later two of these 


with construction sets. 


houses now sit on a hill overlooking 
the ancient headquarters of the con- 
querors. Memories are long. We don’t 
go out of our way to mention this. 

Though:he studied law, Yoshihiro 
decided to become an antiques dealer 
after discovering Japanese works of 
art in European and American muse- 
ums. This was during an eighteen- 
month hitchhiking tour around the 
world in 1967 and 1968. . 

In 1975, Yoshihiro’s minka busi- 
ness got its real start when an Amer- 
ican friend commissioned him to 
reconstruct one in the resort town of 
Karuizawa, two hours northwest of 
Tokyo. Eleven years later he com- 
pleted his most ambitious project— 
the rebuilding of three minka in 
Honolulu for American investment 
advisor Rusty Kent London. 

The minka were dismantled, their 
beams and pillars cleaned, and the 
skeleton rebuilt not far from the orig- 
inal site to check for imperfections in 
the wood. More than five thousand 
pieces of bamboo and wood were 
then coded, packed in ten huge 
containers—varying from twenty to 
forty feet long—and shipped to Ha- 
waii. Yoshihiro had to get all this 
through customs, persuade seven- 
teen carpenters to leave their homes 
in Gifu—many hadn’t even seen To- 
kyo—and then convince U.S. immi- 
gration to give them work permits. 

But that wasn’t all. The carpenters, 
and the plasterers who followed, 
were finicky about their food. They 
wouldn't eat anything but the spicy, 
herb-flavored food of the Gifu moun- 
tains. So Reiko, Yoshihiro’s wife, 
brought over forty kilos of soybean 
paste (miso), sticky rice and green tea 
from Japan. Then, for six months, 
she cooked three meals a day for 
the entire work crew. 

“T love Japanese minka,” says Yoshi- 
hiro. “It makes me proud to see them 
taking root in other countries. But 
I don’t think I'll ever do one over- 
seas again. It’s too much of a head- 
ache.” He pauses. “Then again, when 
the shock wears off, I might change 
my mind.” 
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Inside the International Design World 





Treasure Hunting 


lanning an antiques- 

hunting trip to Lon- 
don? AD editor-at-large 
Marguerite Littman recom- 
mends going shopping 
with Oliver Musker. ‘He's 
good at finding extraordi- 
nary objects, and often 
amusing things you don’t 
need,” says Littman. In Bel- 
gium he found a Victorian 
marble bath (it weighed 
more than a ton) for a Saudi 
Arabian prince’s palace. 
Often he discovers interest- 
ing pieces first, then finds 
buyers. Recently he founda 
home for two enormous 
Palladian tables discovered 
in Vicenza. “I just saw some 
pieces in Ireland. Now | 
have to find people who 
can afford them,”” Musker 
says. He is most knowl- 
edgeable about pieces from 
England, Ireland, Scotland 


Made in 
Brazil 





Brazilian needlepoint rugs 
are reappearing in New 
York, courtesy of Sonia 
Chappell, who started her 
business by importing the 
prestigious Casa Caiada 
rugs that Brazilian presi- 
dents use as state gifts. Then 
she added needlepoint rugs 
and pillows from Madeira 
to her repertoire, as well as 





AN 


and Italy, but also has good 
contacts in Germany and 
Belgium. But forget French 
antiques. “I’m allergic to 
France,’ Musker sniffs. Oli- 
ver Musker, London; 749- 


6125 or 629-6535. 
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hand-embroidered Madei- 
ra laces. Before long, she 
was supplying Ralph Lau- 
ren, Schumacher and Scala- 
mandré with these flowery 
and lacy delights, and now 
she has opened a shop so 
that others may share the 
bounty. All of her rugs are 
either signed Casa Caiada 
or from Madeira, and she is 





Artful Designs 

Architects are becoming 
household names through 
the houses they design and 
via the plethora of decora- 
tive objects, furniture and 
tableware they create for 
those houses—and for any+ 
one else’s for that matter. 
Robert A. M. Stern once 
designed custom pieces 
exclusively for each home 
he worked on. Chairs, din- 
ing tables, cabinets, even 
carpets, incorporated de- 
sign elements and motifs of 
his historically inspired ar- 
chitecture. “It was a good 
exercise in creating furni- 
ture and objects that solved 
problems everyone encounters in furnishing a house,” Stern 
observes. “This was not just something in the abstract.” 

The next step was to go public: Several years ago Stern 
designed a rug, Dinner at Eight, which was introduced to the 
design world through Furniture of the 20th Century. But 
the real entrée into the homes of America came when Swid 
Powell put into production the tableware designs of a 
group of well-known architects who included Stern. Stern’s 
traditional silver candlesticks and water pitcher have 
proved to be extremely successful. This fall, Swid Powell is 
bringing out two full-service lines of china based on dessert 
plates Stern designed for the newly refurbished Rainbow 
Room. Moderne evokes “the glamorous streamlined look of 
the 1930s,” the architect explains, alluding to the jazzy pat- 
tern of cobalt blue and platinum rimming the plates, cups 
and saucers. The second pattern, Swag, recalls the more clas- 
sically oriented décor of the 1930s, with its simpler linear 
pattern of gold and blue on a white background. 

Meanwhile, Stern and 
one of his staff, William 


the only representative of 
the Kiekebens, a German 
family who sponsor Madei- 
ra lacemaking and who 
have not been represented 
in the U.S. since they had 
an office in the Flatiron 
Building in 1907. So far 
John Saladino and Gloria 
Steinem have discovered 
Chapell’s hunter-green in- 
terior with its billowy pro- 
fusion of pillows, laces and 
carpets. S. Chapell, Inc., 
1019 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10021; 212-744-7872. 





Georgis, are working on a 
silver table clock for Muna- 
ri Design Associati of Italy, 
along with a silver tray and 
ceramic lamps—all em- 
bodying the architectural 
motifs that have become 
the firm’s trademark. Just 
in case the house overflows 
with his household items, 
however, Stern is also com- 
ing out with cuff links in 
gold, lapis lazuli and onyx. 
He has already designed 
jewelry for Acme. Perhaps 
furs for Fendi are next. 


continued on page 306 
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Meier’s Hang-ups 


Architect Richard Meier, 
who was awarded the 1988 
Royal Gold Medal by the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has put some of 
his own collages and draw- 
ings on the walls of Ex Li- 
bris, a shop that is one of 
New York’s best-kept se- 
crets. Fourteen years ago 
Elaine Lustig Cohen and 
her late husband, Arthur 
Cohen, then publisher of 
Holt Rinehart & Winston 
books, began to sell some 
of their collection of books 
and posters on European 
art, architecture and design between 1900 and 1960. Since 
then the shop, now directed by Michael Sheehy and Mrs. 
Cohen, has sold everything from Russian Constructivist 
posters to ceramics from the Weimar Republic. Their 1978 
catalogue on Constructivism and Futurism is still used by 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s to verify works of art and books 
from that period. Ex Libris was among the first galleries to 
sell Frank Lloyd Wright drawings, and a collection by a 
French beaux-arts architect named Pillet recently went to 
the J. Paul Getty Museum. Other institutions such as the 
Tate, the Victoria and Albert, the Metropolitan and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art often call, but one of the things the Ex 
Libris people have liked best is hanging Richard Meier’s 
show. “He is an old friend,” says Elaine Lustig Cohen, “and 
I worked with him 20 years ago, designing interiors for 
some of his houses.” Ex Libris, 160A E. 70th St., New York 
10021; 212-249-2618. 


A Glazed Look 





If you are among the very 
select few who own origi- 
nal art pottery made by the 
Fulper Pottery Company of 
Flemington, New Jersey, 
between 1902 and 1928, 
this item may be of interest. 
William Fulper’s four 
granddaughters recently 
discovered his hand-writ- 
ten instructions for the se- 
cret glaze formulas, and 
they have started Fulper 
Glazes to produce hand- 
crafted tiles that bear the 
characteristic glaze. Four- 
teen glazes are currently be- 
ing produced, and more are 
being developed from the 


65 formulas they found re- 
corded in six notebooks. 
Architects, designers and 
collectors of Arts and Crafts 
pieces are among those 
who have been their first 
clients. Fulper Glazes, 
Box 373, Yardley, PA 
19067; 212-966- Z 
9772. i 
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enneth Turner, one of London’s top florists, has joined 

forces with antiques dealer Keith Skeel to create Brook 
Manor, a new store that should appeal to the romantic side 
of every gardener. Even the opening created a stir on sedate 
Brook Street—the sidewalk was paved with grass, a string 
quartet performed to the delight of passersby, butlers car- 
ried trays of pink champagne, and guests were presented 
with huge bunches of roses. Everything this duo does is on 
a grand scale, and the shop, which looks like a conservatory 
in a country mansion, is no exception. Antique urns and 
terra-cotta flowerpots contain stunning flower arrange- 
ments, birdcages are filled with white doves, and statues 
and benches abound. Turner still maintains his flower shop 
at 7 Avery Row, London W1 (499-4952), and Skeel’s gallery 


remains at 94 Islington ee : 
High St., London N1 (226- f 
7012), but this venture is a Glassic Ratsnies 


perfect combination of 
their individual styles. When Bruce Gregga needs 
Brook Manor, 35 Brook St., custom-woven fabrics to 
London W1; 499-0788. complement his designs, he 
turns to Jan Laukkanen’s 
company, Perceptions. 
Laukkanen works with 150 
stock shades of cotton warp 
and 50 shades of heather- 
toned linen/rayon combi- 
f nation yarns. The weft in 
the fabric is cotton and cot- 
ton chenille. The fabrics she 
works with are tactile but 
“don’t distract from the to- 
tal picture of the room.” 
She is also developing new 
fabrics inspired by Navajo 
rugs. Perceptions is repre-: 
sented in Chicago by Karl 
Mann, 1611 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 60654, 312- 
670-3640; and Bayberry, 
200 Lexington Ave., New 


York 10016, 212-481-3737. { 


continued on page 310 
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Fine English fabrics and wallpapers — through Architects and Interior Designers 
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HOUSTON: DALLAS Boyd-Levinson MIAM! Design West PHILADELPHIA -WASHINGTON Darr-Luck SEAT TLE:-PORTLAND Wayne Martin 





AVERY 
BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 


NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 | 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-0600 | 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 | 
Brochure on Letterhead Requested. * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List - $35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or archite 
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Photo: Frank Ritter Design: Southgate Interiors 
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Trading Secrets 


I t’s usually impossible to 
pry trade secrets out of 
designers, but one of the 
New York design world’s 
best builders and uphol- 
sterers of furniture has al- 
lowed itself to be named. 
Ronald Jonas Interiors has 
created and_ recreated 
(sometimes aS many as 
three times over the de- 
cades) furniture for every- 
one from Albert Hadley to 
Irvine & Fleming to Mark 





Three hundred vividly col- 
ored 19th- and early-20th- 
century kilims are hung on 
walls, piled on the floor and 
draped over sofas in Kilim, 
Linda Miller’s spacious 
SoHo loft. Her collection 
includes Caucasian kilims, 
noted for their geometric 
designs; Turkish, whose 
designs are enhanced by 
such natural dyes as indigo; 
and Persian Sehna, “‘the 
creme de la creme.” 


Most kilims were made 
by women for dowries or 
ceremonies. Sehnas, how- 
ever, were woven by men 
for commercial sale. The 
Sehna’s center, filled with a 
small repetitive pattern, ‘“is 
like looking at a flower 
through a glass of water.” 
Prices for all kilims range 
from $2,000 to $12,000. By 
appointment only. Kilim, 
150 Thompson St., New 
York 10012; 212-533-1677. 


Inside the International Design World 


Arts and Crafts 


When Catherine Kurland 
and Lori Zabar sold an- 
tiques out of Kurland’s 
apartment, designer and 
Arts and Crafts enthusiast 


Jed Johnson and Geoffrey : 


Bradfield, who works with 
Jay Spectre, found their 
way there. 

Now that the partners 
have opened their own 
shop, their antiques will be 
more accessible. In addi- 
tion to such Arts and Crafts 


Hampton (currently for 
the restoration of Blair 
House, the White House guest house; see p. 164). 

Ronald Jonas came from Austria more than 40 years 
ago to work with an uncle in the upholstery business, and 
as a result, he says, “There’s only one way to make furni- 
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ture—the old way.” That means horsehair, curled and 
stitched into stuffing that adapts to the body sitting on it 
and lasts forever. Steven Jonas, current manager of the 
business, says that over the years the company has made a 
chesterfield for Elsie de Wolfe and a nursing sofa for Syrie 
Maugham, while recently the firm made two Victorian- 
style “fainting sofas” for the reading room at New York’s 
Knickerbocker Club. Jonas says that nowadays he notices 
there’s more of what he calls “the Franglais” look, a roman- 
tic revival of French and English classics with lots of shirr- 
ing and ruffling. There are also fine pieces coming back for 
reupholstery, such as two Ruhlmann chairs. Ronald Jonas 
Interiors, 30 W. 26th St., New York 10010; 212-691-2777. 
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ley, Box 3095, Austin, TX 78764; 512-445-0444. 


je 


pieces as a copper fireplace 

fender of vine leaves and 
sunflowers, Kurland Zabar (which boasts a range of inter- 
est from 1840 to 1940) also has on hand a Cubist design for 
fabric painted by English artist Colin Sealey in 1927; a 
French Gothic Revival brass clock, ca. 1850; two cantile- 
vered chairs and a birchwood tea cart by Alvar Aalto, ca. 
1938; an occasional table of inlaid wood made by the Kilian 
Brothers for the United States’ centennial, 1876; and a 
Thebes stool, based on a design by painter Holman Hunt 
and made by Liberty of London in 1884. Kurland Zabar, 19 
E. 71st St., New York 10021; 212-517-8576. 
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Hearth Warming 


To designer Matthew Smyth, the fireplace is the focal 
point of a room, but it is also the most neglected area, par- 
ticularly when it comes to accessories. He decided to try his 
hand at designing elegant, geometric andirons, fire screens 
and tools using contrasting metals such as steel, brass and 
bronze. Smyth, who 
says that his main in- 
fluences to date are 
French Art Déco and 
Indian furniture, is 
also planning to use 
metal for his upcom- 
ing lines of planters 
ana telephone tables. 
His works are avail- 
able through Luten 
Clarey Stern, 1059 
Third Ave., New York 
10021; 212-838-6420. 
In a more tradition- 
al vein are the hand- 
forged andirons and P 
tools made by Lars 
Stanley. Stanley turned his architect’s eye to the forgotten 
art of forging to create fireplace accessories, as well as sculp- 
ture, lamps and furniture using metal and steel. Lars Stan- 
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continued on page 314 














he ultimate expression of your good taste 





esh ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
‘anteed in more than 100 kitchen programs from LEICHT. 

pe’s choice for fine kitchen systems is fast becoming the choice of 
‘ricans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in functional 
n and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


ict our Westcoast Midwest 
rters for Euro Systems Inc. Common } 
ast design 13237 Saticoy Street 768 Oste 
>: North Hollywood, Ca. 91605 Deerfield 
Tel. (818) 765-06 32 Tel. (312) © 


t imports Inc 
015 
080 


Northeast 

Show Art 

Kitchen Design Studio 
2626 B Morris Ave. 
Union, N.J. 07083 

Tel. (201) 688-8711 

















Tater 


The Quality Kitchen 


LEICHT Einbaukiichen GmbH 

PO. Box 1580 

D-7070 Schwabisch Gmiind - West Germany 
Tel. 011-49- 7171-4023 66 























Southeast Canada 

Ambiance Kitchens Euro Design Kitchens Inc 

1058 S. W. 15th Ave. 997 Saint John Blvd 

Delray Beach, FL 33444 Pointe-Claire, Québec HOR 5M3 
Tel. (407) 278-8002 Tel. (514) 694-4773 
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lavished with 
24 karat gold. 


BAST the cat goddess. A 5,000-year- 


‘old legend of life, love and joy. Pre- 


a= — nr 4 


served forever in the beauty of 
Egyptian art. 

An exquisite temple vase created 
by the distinguished Egyptian scholar 
and artist Roushdy Iskander Garas. 
Crafted in porcelain of deep lapis 
blue, inspired by the blue of the Nile. 
With hand-painted bands of 24 karat 
gold that glow like the sun. And jewel- 
like accents of crimson and turquoise. 
Displayed on its own solid brass dis- 
play stand. 

Authentic hieroglyphs tell the tale 
of a goddess whose legend lives on! 

The Golden Vase of Bast. Im- 
ported from the Orient. Available only 
from The Franklin Mint. Priced at $195, 
with display stand. 

SHOWN SMALLER THAN ACTUAL HEIGHT OF 114”. 


BASE INCLUDED. 
© 1988 FM 


COMMISSION FORM 
Please mail by October 31, 1988. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091 


Please enter my commission for The 
Golden Vase of Bast. | need send no pay- 
ment now. Please bill me for a deposit of 
$39.* when my vase is ready to be sent, and 
for the balance in four equal monthly in- 
stallments of $39.* each, after shipment. 
*Plus my state sales tax and a total 
of $3. shipping and handling. 


Signature __ as ade 
ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Name__ é 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address___ te Re 
City — 


State, Zip et SNE es 
11827-3 























- Show & Tell 


The emphasis in New York fabric and wallpaper show- 
rooms this fall continues to be on strong, deep colors and 
designs that conjure up visions of a romantic past. 

Osborne & Little, the English fabric firm that came to 
New York two years ago with its own updated version of 
traditional designs (and some not-so-traditional by the likes 
of Zandra Rhodes), is doing a high-style reprise of the Pre- 
Raphaelite and Victorian Gothic periods. 
The company calls it the Romagna Collec- 
tion, and the names of the prints are Bar- 
berini, Perugia, Coronata, Florentina and 
Volterra. They say the inspiration for the 
stars, arches, diamond shapes and foliate 
images of heraldry were taken from the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. 
The colors are where Osborne & Little 
shows its true mettle: lots of gold and sil- 
ver and some orange and sea green, and 
when a background is blue or red, it’s sky 
blue or aqua, tomato or raspberry. 

Two collections at Osborne & Little that 
came out a bit earlier were 
the Gesso Collection, which 
are wallpapers with 
sponged, Pompeian look and 
borders in ancient classical 
patterns to match; and the 
Osborne & Little China Col- 
lection of Oriental prints taken from porcelain patterns. 
These the Osborne & Little people characterize as looking 
like “old Chinese tea paper falling off a dowager’s dining 
room wall in Boston.” Two favorites here are a glazed 
chintz printed with fishing scenes and one called Ming 
Screen, with which designer Michael de Santis festooned a 
room in the Southampton show house on Long Island in 
June. Finally, it is worth noting that the busy people at 
Osborne & Little have produced a book called Osborne & 
Little: The Decorated Room, which presents imaginative uses 
of fabrics and papers in every conceivable setting. 

Harry Hinson, in his own elegant person as well as in his 
business, Hinson & Co., has all sorts of theories about col- 
or—‘’Green is the color this year and a few years ago you 
couldn’t give it away .. .’—and he has created three collec- 
tions of monochromatic woven fabrics using a spectrum of 
pale colors taken from his recently introduced line of 
chintzes. The colors are fresh versions of the soft hues— 
maize, rose, apple green, cadet blue, peach and an ivory 
they call “biscuit’—traditionally seen in the flora of a 
chintz. Hinson points out that in his opinion the English 
often use “muddy” colors taken from Adamesque walls 
and period chintzes that have grown dusty and faded over 
time. The same fabric printed for an English company and 
for an American company will look totally different, he 
says, once the American company has corrected the print- 
ing of the color to its taste. No worry here. The colors in the 
Mme Marchal, Vezelay and Louisiane collections positively 
gleam with a refreshing dewiness. 
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Stroheim & Romann this season has come up with re- 
vivals of Victoriana culled from British stately homes; some 
revitalized Indian crewel pieces that they’ve had in and out 
of the collections over the years; and a Sport Collection. The 
Stately Homes includes three imberling damasks (an elabo- 





rate damask with a contrasting stripe in it): Howick Hall, . 


Lothian and Inverary. Each is taken from a 19th-century 
fabric found in English and Scottish 
manses, and each has stripes of deep colors 
worked in different manners. In Lothian a 
green flame stitch lies beside a red and 
white Baroque pattern, while [nverary’s 
dark background has alternating stripes 
and swags of little red and white flowers. 
They say that their handmade Indian 
crewels—the loveliest of which, Mathura, 
is all-white embroidery on white cotton— 
have become popular again after a num- 
ber of years in eclipse. The Sport Collec- 
tion leans more toward a 1950s Revival 
look, with such fabrics as Bert (tennis rack- 
ets), Greg (ships’ wheels) and 
Louisville (red and green 
plaid). Also part of the Sport 
Collection are wallpapers in 
plaids and a lively hunting 
print called Where's the Fox? 


A Bear Market ; 


tion of fantasy pieces, 
including three-foot-high 


lasnost comes to New 
York in the form of 


Newel Art Galleries’ Oc- 
tober display of rare Rus- 
sian furniture from the 
18th and early 19th centu- 
ry. Russian Biedermeier 
will be exhibited as well as 
simple, elegant mahogany 
furniture made in Sweden 
and Finland for the Russian 
trade. Also on view is own- 
er Bruce Newman’s collec- 


DAN LA VIGNE 


bears holding a carved 
bench on their shoulders. 
Visitors will also have 
an opportunity to browse 
around the six floors chock- 
ablock with antiques, from 
country in the basement to 
French and Italian on the 
fifth floor. Newel Art Gal- 
leries, 425 E. 53rd St., New 
York 10022; 212-758-1970. 





continued on page 318 
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LEIA TED DEAD AEA II 



























A fascinating 
exploration } 
of the world’s f 
most ancient § 
civilization { 
—and the I 
gift book of 
the year! 


The companion volume to the 
distinguished television documentary 
airing on ABC-TV and the Arts & : 
Entertainment Network this fall, this — 
stunning pictorial journey leads the | 
reader on a thrilling exploration down 
the river that has nurtured the great 
= dynasties of China, from headwaters — 
_— to the sea, and from the distant 

sai past to the dynamic present. Itisa 
spellbinding journey for the armchair 
traveler, a source of endless 
fascination for the scholar—and 
an outstanding gift. 


10” x 14” * 206 pages, 
” over 300 full-color photos * $35. 00 
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... wherever books are sold. 





?ATE YOUR OWN STYLE in ORNAMENT 
with the TECHNIQUES of LENNA TYLER KAST 
and ORNAMENTS from the J.RWEAVER Company 


| AKE, FOR YOUR USE, the finest composition ornaments in the world today that 
7 vithstood the test of time. The skill of replicating the beauty of the European 
Ers lies in the design and dimensioning of the ornament. Ornament design is 
2 mbining letters to form words; design elements are combined to form larger 
T osites. 


esign from history can be simulated, either in full or in essence, and scaled 
Bays dimensions. Example: A FIREPLACE FRIEZE, 8” x 40” and an exquisite 
b graph of an unobtainable original antique. This is the simple procedure to fol- 
"he scale of the desired design must be converted to the same scale as our cata- 
| 2"x 10". (8" x 40” + 4) (OUR CATALOG CONSISTS OF 266 PAGES OF ME- 
OUSLY SCALED ORNAMENTS, '4"=1 inch.) Make a light tracing of the 

al design and then find the parts from our catalog that combine to replicate 
iginal. By overlaying the 2” x 10” tracing over the photographed ornaments 

in see EXACTLY how that ornament will fit on your fireplace. The finished trac- 
n be enlarged to full size for the lay-out pattern. 


NG: JANUARY, 1989, DESIGN HANDBOOK of COMPOSITION ORNAMENT 
omplete portfolio of designs by Lenna Tyler Kast covering the last 15 years of 
ork in scaled, line drawings using ornaments from Volume II which are avail- 
yyou. Included are designs for ceilings, walls, architectural mirrors, fireplaces, 
‘s, panels, and an entire section on endless variations for the “slab” door. 
e drawings can be enlarged by a blueprint house for a full-scale template.) 


included are pages of detailed text on the “how to” of the installation of orna- 
and the dimensioning techniques used by her company, JPW, and taught in 
»minars. Because of her reputation in maintaining the legacy of this art form, 
e from all over the country have sent her old compo moulds and carvings. 
» will also be presented in scaled format (/4" = 1"). NEW will be a section on 
mouldings with matching flexible compo for radiused curves. These profiles 
been researched from history. 250 pgs, $85 + 7.50 S&H. 


3W: Special TRADE catalog, a bound version of Vol. II, ornaments 
scaled %4"=1 inch. $73.50 includes price list & S&H. 


IYVOOVL ZiMa/Ayder80,04g 


Devoted to design excellence J.P. Weaver offers their hand-bound two volume set of books, 
“ORNAMENT in HISTORY”, that incluaes European interiors and ornament detail from history and 
the 8,000 ornaments they custom make to your order. Loose plates, tie binders, SCALE 4” = 1 INCH. 
$285/SET + $18.50 S&H. A uniquely special gift. 


J.P. WEAVER SEMINARS teach, hands-on, historic quality, installation techniques. Covered also are 
gilding & faux finishes for ornament. Taught by Lenna. SAT & SUN, 1st weekend of the month, 
6 times a year. Limit 20/seminar. Fee: $400 + $125 lab. 


PICTURED: A collage of layered fruit & ribbon with an Italian patina finish (detail of one of our popular hood designs) and 
a door design for a wine storage cabinet. Note the la ering of the grapes, leaves and tassels in a non-symmetric design. 
(This design can also be applied to colored glass and back lighted.) Ornament and colour designs are a part of our service 





ie ==AN to our clients Ornament Installation/ ROB TYLER 
d/PHOTOS: Arch. Digest = : @) & d $3/ 
Fad/PHOTOS: Arch, Digest 7 IU Berk send $3/COLOR BROCHURE 
po Relief Techniques, Jun ‘88, P. 97 ; SINCE 1914 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE DECO'® “.-10N OF MANTELS, DOORS, FURNITURE, WALLS, & CEILINGS. 
2301 WEST VICTORY BLVD. BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, 91506 (818) 841-5700 


to the trade 
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Face Facts 


“T am a face finder,” ex- 
plains Philip Mould, whose 
specialty at tracing histori- 
cal portraits has led to his 
opening a small gallery in 
London to help his grow- 
ing number of customers— 

universities, corporations, 
banks, army regiments— 
locate their own particular 
hero. The stock at Histori- 
cal Portraits comprises fa- 


London SW3; 351-0273. 
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mous faces. “Not just ances- 
tors and pretty ladies, but 
people who have made a 
difference to the world,” he 
says. One current example 
is a portrait of inventor Sir 
Richard Arkwright. If you 
need help locating your 
particular hero, contact 
Philip Mould, Historical 
Portraits, 30 Old Bond St., 


London W1; 499-6818. 


Weaving Around 


Elizabeth Eakins and her partner, Scott Lethbridge, create 
geometric-patterned pastel rugs woven, says Lethbridge, as 
“a cottage industry” in craftspeople’s homes. The rugs are 
wool; the patterns are everything from stripes to squares; 
the dimensions are area size, room size, wall-to-wall and 
stair runners. “In the last two years,” says Lethbridge, 
“we've learned to approach a commission as a body of 
work with an artistic theme. Many people come for more 
than one rug, and we want to create pieces that relate to one 
another.” And come they do: Robert A. M. Stern has or- 
dered work for Shingle Style houses he has designed in East 
Hampton and Martha’s Vineyard; McMillen has commis- 
sioned work for a New York apartment and for a Vermont 
farmhouse; Colefax & Fowler bedecks apartments with 
Elizabeth Eakins rugs; and the rugs are now available at the 
London shop of English designer Mary Fox Linton. Eliza- 
beth Eakins, 1053 Lexington Ave., New York 10021, 212- 
628-1950; and at Mary Fox Linton, 249 Fulham Road, 
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Modern Gothic 


While Lady Ashcombe was renovating 
Sudeley Castle (AD, March 1988) and re- 
furbishing the antiques already in the 
house, she found that there were some 
modern necessities—lamps, telephone 
tables, tea carts, luggage racks—that had 
not been in the inventory of the original 
craftsmen. Her estate’s own workshop 
produced such successful adaptations of 
existing antiques that Lady Ashcombe 
formed Sudeley Design to offer repro- 
ductions of some of Sudeley’s best pieces, 
from a four-poster bed to a Gothic chest. 
Visitors to Gloucestershire can see the 
workshop on site, or the collection can be 
seen by appointment in the new London 
offices. Sudeley Design, 130 Jermyn St., 
London SW1; 828-8200. 
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Inside the International Design World 


Cast of Bronzes 


A ntiques dealer Michael Goedhuis, formerly with Col- 
naghi, is predicting that antique Chinese and Japanese 
bronzes will be in great demand soon. ‘“You can buy the 
very best for under £20,000 now, and in a few months 
theyll be worth £250,000,” he says. One reason he is going 
out on a limb is an upcoming book on the subject by Rose . 
Kerr, director of Oriental art at the Victoria and Albert 
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(known as having the finest collection of bronzes in the 
world), which he thinks will boost the market sky-high. 
Another reason could be his own exhibition in October of a 
recent acquisition: the entire bronze collection of an elderly 
Chinese diplomat, a resident of London since the 1940s. 
Among the bronzes are a statue of Kuan Yin, the Chinese 
goddess of mercy; tokonoma vases; and a 17th-century Jap- 
anese eagle made for a war- 
lord. Michael Goedhuis, 14 
Old Bond St., London W1; 
409-3324. In New York, by 
appointment only, 21 E. 
67th St., New York 10021; 
212-772-2266. 

Meanwhile, his wife, 
Nadia Goedhuis, designs 
jewelry that comes highly 
recommended by AD edi- 
tor-at-large Marguerite Litt- 
man. Necklaces, pendants 
and earrings combine 18- 
karat gold with such stones 
as rock crystal, tourmaline, . 
amethyst and_ peridot. 
Goedhuis has her designs 
crafted in Italy and pre- ° 
sents two collections a year 
from her London home; 
235-5568. 
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continued on page 322 





LUXEMBOURG RED 





© 1988 Moen-Stanadyne, Inc 


Shop all of Europe 
in one showroom. 


World Class design is at your fingertips in FLORENCE 
the Moen International Registered 
Showroom. There you'll find the Moen 
International line of faucets and acces- 
sories for the lavatory and bath. Seven 
high style designs for luxurious homes, 
all with the reliability of Moen. For an 
introduction to the complete Moen 
International line, visit the showroom 
nearest you. Or call 1-800-347-6636. 


Moen. Faucets fora lifetime 


eee MGEN 





Contact your Moen 


International Registered Showroom. 


CALIFORNIA: 

BK Design Center 

135 Rhode Island, Showplace Square East 
San Francisco, CA 94103 /(415) 863-7000 
General Plumbing Supply 

1530 San Luis Road 

Walnut Creek, CA 94596/ (415) 939-4622 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Ferguson Enterprises/Lenz Supply Company 
3194 Beadensburg Road NE 

Washington, DC 20018 / (202) 529-7411 


FLORIDA: 

Hughes Supply 

1400 NW. 110 Avenue 

Miami, FL 33174 /(305) 477-3045 
Hughes Supply 

5285 Highway Avenue 

Jacksonville, FL 32205 / (904) 783-2810 
Hughes Supply 

2320 E. Robinson St. 

Orlando, FL 32803 / (407) 897-3402 


GEORGIA: 

Hughes Supply 

6885 N.E. Expressway Access Rd 
Atlanta, GA 30340/ (404) 449-7678 
Hughes Supply 

1700 Ist Street 

Brunswick, GA 31520/(912) 265-2690 
Hughes Supply 

690 Holt Avenue 

Macon, GA 31204 / (912) 743-8921 
Hughes Supply 

3100 Ogeechee Road 

Savannah, GA 31405 /(912) 232-2226 
Hughes Supply 

229 North St. Augustine Road 
Valdosta, GA 31601 / (912) 242-2660 


MARYLAND: 

Schumacher & Seiler Kitchen 

& Bath Showplace 

15 West Aylesbury Road 

Timonium, MD 21093 /(301)561-1222 
Schumacher & Seiler Kitchen 

& Bath Showplace 

Rogers Center 

8525 Baltimore National Pike 

Ellicott City, MD 21043 /(301) 461-3740 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Capeway Supply 

257 Oak Street 

Pembroke, MA 02359/(617) 826-0050 


NEW JERSEY: 

L&H Plumbing & Heating Supplies Inc. 
190 Oberlin Avenue N. 

Lakewood, NJ 08701 / 1-800-852-0124 
NEW YORK: 

Davis and Warshow Inc. 

1508 Northern Blvd. (On the Miracle Mile) 
Manhasset, NY 11030/(516) 365-3232 
Davis and Warshow Inc. 

150 East 58th Street (In the ASD Building) 
New York, NY 10155 /(212) 688-5990 
OHIO: 

Welker McKee 

6606 Granger Road 

Cleveland, OH 44131 /(216) 447-0050 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

US Supply Company 

51-59 Greenfield Avenue 

Ardmore, PA 19003 / (215) 649-2441 


Sig 
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FINAL OFFER 


Fo years have passed since Los 
Angeles hosted the most success- 
ful and memorable Olympic Games 


Diebenkorn, Sam Francis, April 
Greiman/Jayme Odgers, David 


Hockney, Roy Lichtenstein, Martin 


4 . ee ® 
in modern history. And the summer . Puryear, Robert Rauschenberg, 
Olympics are upon us again. i Cla Raymond Saunders and Garry 


‘To commemorate this great 


Winogrand. Each 24-by-36-inch 


event, Knapp Communications 5 poster is printed in up to twelve 
Corporation (whose family of pub- \ IPIC colors on heavy 100% rag, acid- 


lications includes Architectural 


Digest, Bon Appétit, and Home 


free stock, using only artist- 
approved proofs to assure 


x s 
magazines) announces a very | | le Art osters faithful color reproduction. 
special offering: Your final The cost to you during this 


limited-edition, sig 

Set of the Official 1984 Olympic 

Fine Art Posters. 

You must act now, however, to 

ensure availability, as only a few 

| of the 750 original sets remain. 

Each set contains fifteen in- 

spired works, created and hand- 
signed by these distinguished 
artists: Carlos Almaraz, John 
Baldessari, Jennifer Bartlett, 
Lynda Benglis, Billy Al Bengston, 
Jonathon Borofsky, Richard 


opportunity to purchase the ; 
ened Collectors navid Hoekney, 











Robert Rauschenberg 


limited-time final offer is 

$1995 for each Collector’s Set. 
Individual posters are available 
for $175 each; however, orders for 
individual 
works will be 
filled only 
after all or- 
ders for sets 
have been 
fulfilled. 

In con- 
sideration 
of this extra- 
ordinary 
offering, you 
are urged to 
complete 
and mail the 
order form below at your earliest 
opportunity. Or call toll-free 
1-800-421-4448 (in California, 
1-800-252-2071). 


Sam Francis 


ORDER BY MAIL OR CALL 1-800-421-4448* 






Mail to: Olympic Fine Art Posters c/o Wilshire Marketing Corporation 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036-5033 





Please send me: 
t 


> Limited Edition Collector’s Sets at $1995 each (4000) 





> The following individual works at $175 each: 
Carlos Almaraz (4025) 

*» John Baldessari (4065) 
Jennifer Bartlett (4045) 
Lynda Benglis (4030) 

Billy Al Bengston (4020) 
Jonathon Borofsky (4035) 
—— Richard Diebenkorn (4010) 
Sam Francis (4055) 








April Greiman/Jayme Odgers (4050) 
David Hockney (4005) 

Roy Lichtenstein (4060) 

Martin Puryear (4015) 

Robert Rauschenberg (4040) 
Raymond Saunders (4070) 

Garry Winogrand (4075) 






































Act now. ae 





Name 








A008 


Address 















City 

State Zip 

Phone: Day ( = Eve ( ) 

> Grand total $ (add 62% sales tax if delivered in CA) 








[_] Check enclosed (payable to Wilshire Marketing Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of Knapp Communications ( ‘or poration) 





Visa MasterCard 
Card # Exp. date 


Signature of cardholder 


_] Charge my: 


American Express 











*In California, call 1-800-252-2071. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 
of Collector’s Sets. Individual poster orders will be filled, based upon avail- 


ability, after October 31, 1988. 


Your last opportunity to own fifteen brilliant commemorative works. 
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JAMES WOLNICK 











Up to Snuff 


When is a jam jar no longer 
a jam jar? When it’s really a 
tobacco container. At the 
recent International Ce- 
ramics Fair at the Dorches- 
ter in London, an exhibit 
called “Tobacco Contain- 
ers and Accessories” pre- 
sented new evidence aimed 
at convincing collectors 
and curators that what they 
had long assumed to be ele- 
gant containers for jam, tea, 


STEVE JONES 


toiletries or jewelry were in 
fact made for storing tobac- 
co or snuff. London an- 
tiques dealer Deborah Gage 
(AD-at-Large, Aug. 1988) re- 
searched and organized the 


Nm 


show, which reexamines 
rare Meissen, Sévres, delft 
and Paquier porcelain pots a 
tabac and related accoutre- 
ments produced in the 18th 
century at the height of to- 
bacco’s popularity. Some 
examples in the show in- 
cluded a Sévres jar with two 
ceramic straps for holding a 
spoon, a hookah pipe and a 
Meissen pipe stopper in the 
shape of a woman’s leg. Al- 





though several curators 
called the exhibition “a rev- 
elation,” it remains to be 
seen, in light of tobacco’s 
current status, if museums 
will make the reattribution. 





and pottery, and can be reached in London at 624-3921. 


Inside the International Design World 


Axel’s Castle 


A visit to Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel (AD, Oct. 1986) 
near Antwerp should be on the itinerary of every seri- 
ous collector. Owner Axel Vervoordt, one of Europe's pre- 
mier antiques dealers, has filled every nook and cranny of 
this former medieval fortress with his own particular blend 
of antiquities, art and furniture: Khmer and Japanese 
screens, modern abstract paintings, Ming porcelain, Korean 
bronzes, Chinese jade disks, and English silver and furni- : 
ture. Although the castle is open daily (except Sunday and 
Monday) by appointment, there will be a special winter 
exposition Nov. 25-27 and Dec. 2-4; admission will be 200 
Belgian francs. Kasteel van ‘s Gravenwezel, St. Jobsteen- 
weg, 2232 ’s Gravenwezel, Antwerp, Belgium; 658-1470. 


a 








Tiger, Tiger 


Asian-antiques dealer 
Mimi Lipton has spent the 
last three years collecting 
rare Tibetan Tiger rugs— 
vividly colored rugs origi- 
nally woven in red and or- 
ange to be used by lamas 
and monks for religious 
and ceremonial purposes 
(for a look at other exam- 
ples, see Antiques feature, 
p. 216). The rugs are the fo- 
cus of a current exhibition 
Lipton has organized at 
London’s Hayward Gal- 
lery, there through Decem- 
ber. To coincide with the 
show, a book on Tiger rugs 
has been published, with 
an introduction by Lipton and with 108 es (The 
number 108 has particular significance in Tibet: Prayer 
beads consist of 108 beads, and women do their hair in 108 
plaits, all because there are 108 volumes of holy writings.) 
Lipton has an excellent collection of saddle rugs, jewelry 





West German Designers 








Its name may come from 
the ancient Greek, but the 
West German design group 
Pentagon is way ahead of 
its time. The five designers 
in the group—Wolfgang 
Laubersheimer, Reinhard 
Muller, Ralph Sommer, 
Gerd Arens and Detlef 
Voggenreiter—caused an 
apparent sensation with a 


collaboratively designed 
steel-and-polyurethane 
chair at the recent Docu- 
menta exhibition in Kassel. 
Other Pentagon designs in- 
clude Sommer’s sleek steel 
desk and Arens’s avant- 
garde neon bookends. Pen- 
tagon, Moebelgalerie, 
Hansaring 63-67, 5 Co- 
logne 1; 137-335. 





continued on page 326 





JEAN PIERRE SERRIER 


“The Five Senses” 















ouies” (Hearing) eee 
Five Paintings each measuring 2334 x 28% inches 
~ Oil on canvas 





Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 














Henredon and Hines & Co. 





Henredon’s Schoonbeck Collection represents the highest expression of the upholsterer’s art. Hines fabrics designed by Jay 
Yang are the epitome of taste and enduring quality. Together the two companies produce seating unsurpassed in excellence. 
Henredon and Hines invite you to view their collections, available through interior designers, showrooms and fine furniture ~ 
stores. For the Henredon Upholstered Furniture brochure send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A38H, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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(10 31 a with its contemp ry 
spray wand and sleek single lever top” 
mount design, is stunning in the solid __ 
colors of almond, black, chrome, platinum, 
red and white or contrasting color combin- 
ations of the dome and wand. © 
} Special built-in adjustors allow control of 
temperature and water flow for safety, comfort and 
_ energy savings. 
_ See the KWC NEODOMO— The ultimate in con- 
venience, design and efficiency —at the dealers 


shown below. 


KWC/Western States Manufacturing Corporation _ 
2610 South Yale Street, Santa Ana, CA 92704, (714) 557-1933. 


Nortesco Inc., 57 Galaxy Blvd., #5, Rexdale, Ont.,Canada, M9W5P1 


/ 

















Swiss precision for over 110 years 


| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA San Mateo F'NF Wholesale Plumbing Supplies, Mission Viejo The Bath Co., (714) 364-4334 Santa Barbara Ingalls Plumbing & Hardware, 
| Modesto Abe's Plumbing, (209) 521-8600 (415) 344-2828 Newport Beach Euro American Kitchen & Bath, (805) 373-2085 
‘Oakland Acorn Kitchens & Baths, (415) 547-6581 Stockton Kelly's Plumbing Supply, (714) 631-7032 The Studio, (805) 563-2003 
' Pleasanton Simon, (415) 463-9344 (209) 948-1524 North Hollywood Home Design Center, Santa Monica Snyder Diamond, (213) 450-1000 
Redwood City Bath & Spa Market, Walnut Creek General Plumbing Supply Co., (818) 985-6610 Torrance Amco— South Bay, (213) 373-2085 
(415) 366-7528 (415) 939-4622 Orange Faucets'N Fixtures, (714) 639-9234 Tustin Designer Kitchens Inc., (714) 838-2611 
Plumbing 'N Things, (415) 363-7333 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA West Coast Kitchens, (714) 771-4741 Van Nuys Familian Pipe & Supply, 
Sacramento The Plumbery, (916) 369-2284 Beverly Hills Forms & Functions, Palm Desert Kitchens By Lynn, (619) 341-7334 (818) 786-9720 
San Francisco (213) 855-1308 Pasadena George's Pipe & Supply, Woodland Hills Frankel’s, (818) 704-7050 
Creature Comforts, (415) 552-5200 Costa Mesa Amco Builder, (714) 642-4184 (818))79255547 COLORADO 
Dahl Designs, (415) 626-1188 Eurobath & Tile, (714) 545-2284 San Clemente Park Avenue West, Denver Thomas Distributing, (303) 571-4418 
Deluxe Kitchen & Bath, (415) 753-8850 Irvine JM Company Kiichen & Bath Showroom, (714) 492-4943 WASHINGTON 
Floorcraft, (415) 824-4056 (714) 651-1112 San Diego Dixieline’s Classic Collections, Seattle 206) 762-5355 
Heick Supply, (41 : La Jolla Design Studio West, (619) 454-9133 (619) 695-9712 SEE UUs inane) acs 
pply, (415) 282-8535 9 ; 
P.E. O'Hair & Co., (415) 431-4280 Los Angeles De dio West, Esprit ‘Decor, 1 (800) 433-7446 HAWAII 
(213) 854-641 Honolulu Kitchen Center of Hawaii, 
Fators, (213) 3¢ (808) 521-7447 
Furniture Har mpany, (213) 559-2414 
Siematic of | s, (213) 659-6147 


Zone, Inc., (2% 360 
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In Mahler's Footsteps 


Jaime Ardiles-Arce combined a photographer’s eye with 
his love of Gustav Mahler’s music on a recent odyssey that 
traced the composer's footsteps: 

“Many times on listening to Mahler’s works I’ve won- 
dered at the magnificent sweep of his music—wondered 
what inspired that ever-changing line, that layered con- 
struction and those gigantic finales. Why not visit the 
places where he went into his ‘composing retreats’ and ex- 
perience them firsthand? 

“He loved the Tyrol, so with his second symphony, 
Resurrection, ringing in our ears, we set out from Vienna on 
the road toward Salzburg, visiting en route the magnificent 
Baroque abbey of Melk and then St. Florian, where his 
friend and mentor Anton Bruckner lived and composed. 
Some 60 kilometers from St. Florian we turned toward 
Steinbach. We visited Gmunden, a beautiful town much 
visited by Biedermeier artists, and began to be immersed in 
the beauty of the mountains. We reached Steinbach and 
found the inn on Lake Attersee where he composed most of 
the second symphony, and the tiny one-room house where 
he was ‘totally alone except for the company of my 
thoughts.” Alas, a campground has taken over the site, but 
no matter. We were surrounded by a marvelous landscape, 
and in our minds we heard the chords and harmonies. 

“From there we headed west, bypassing Salzburg via 
Kitzbtihel, toward Dobbiaco in the Dolomite region. 
Dobbiaco (named Toblach in his time) in the Italian Tyrol is 
where Mahler lived in 1908. We drove south toward Corti- 
na and entered a truly titanic landscape: mountains that 
disappear into the bac kground like panels in a celestial stage. 

“By then we had had an almost mystical communion 
with Mahler: the music, the moods, the language and the 
exultation. Later on we reached Bolzano and headed back to 
Austria via Innsbruck. We had searched for Mahler and we 
| had had a glimpse.” 


r 
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INDIA WINVYO 


Hollywood Folk 


If the collecting instincts of Hollywood are any barometer, 
folk art is more popular than ever, at least according to 
Molly and Richard Mulligan, owners of Mulligan’s An- 
tiques. Linda Ronstadt collects hooked rugs, Barbra Strei- 
sand likes duck decoys, Bruce Dern prefers miniature 
houses and Carrie Fisher collects cows. In fact, the life-size 
fiberglass cows the Mulligans have been making for a de- 
cade are still selling so well that they’re now making a 
miniature version for apartment dwellers. 

Though known for their animals—they make chickens, 


ee cal ducks, calves and colts, and 


have tin ducks and wooden 
OSS OSS rt snow geese—the Mulli- 


gans carry other intriguing 








lients, colleagues and 

friends visiting Juan 
Montoya at his New York 
office were regularly 
amazed by the assortment 
of furniture and antiques 
he’d amassed on his trips to 
Japan, South America or 
California. “I would find a 
lot of things for my clients, 
but much of my collecting 
was experimental. Well, 
my experiment has now 
become a business,” says 
the designer, who has 
turned his office into a gal- 
lery called Juan Montoya 
pes and Antiques. 
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The entry to the 4,000- 
square-foot space is filled 
primarily with Montoya’s 
collection of 15th- and 
leth-century furniture. 
That “experience,” in Mon- 
toya’s narration, leads into 
his “gallery of chairs.” A 
Mayan-Acztec setting forms 
a vivid backdrop for a ca. 
1780 English throne, an In- 
dian garden chair of wal- 
nut, a Ming chair of 
rosewood and a French 
Egyptian-style painter’s 
stool, among others. 

Montoya’s love of silver 
is apparent in the sculp- 


tures, centerpieces and can- 
dleholders distributed 
throughout the rest of the 
area, which also contains 
lamps, Chinese porcelain, 
tapestries and his own fur- 
niture designs, including 
the Tower of Glass lamp and 
the Luna low tables. “Turn- 
ing it into a business gives 
me a great deal of plea- 
sure,” says Montoya, “be- 
cause I love buying things.” 
By appointment only. Juan 
Montoya Accessories and 
Antiques, 80 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York 10011; 212- 
242-3622. 








items in their shop. Shaker 
baskets and containers 
stand near majolica pot- 
tery. Antique floral fabrics, 
hand-painted shades and 
miniature houses with 
shingle roofs are displayed 
above the room-size hand- 
hooked antique rugs that 
Molly Mulligan “can bare- 
ly keep on the floor.” She 
says, “They walk out of 
here. George Lucas just - 
scooped up three.” By ap- 
pointment only. Mulli- — 
gan’s Antiques, 8471 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
90069; 213-653-0204. 





























CKOUSSAC. 


haute couture for the home. |} 


Through your Interior Designer. Boussac of France, Inc., Decorating and eer Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 421-0534, 
wrooms in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Dania, Denver, High Point, Houston, Td Neuel <= hee DUTT ToDo CSC A SL ee LN Te Cue 
aris, Uusseiaon and Milan. - 
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SOFT SLIPCASE 


Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped on cover and spine, 





provides padded protection for treasured back 


issues of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 
12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


MAGAZINE BIN 

An elegant contemporary 
design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly 
stacked. Cut-away handles 
allow easy portability. 

$41 (3.00) 


Mail to 
Wilshire Marketing Corp., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los 


(please print) 


NAME 


Angeles, CA 90036 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATI 


Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 


Visa |_| MasterCard 


‘Cardi eee 


ZIP 


|_|] American Express 


Exp. Date 


ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
Attractive see-through 
organizer made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 issues of 
Architectural Digest handy 
and dust-free. $22 (2.25) 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. Prices 
subject to change. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trademarks 
of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
$22 (2.25) 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE 
$8.95 (2.00) 


MONTH 














BACK ISSUES 
AVAILABLE ‘ 

From 1984 to present. The 
supply of each issue is limited; 
orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
Please list your selections below. 
$6.00 each (we pay shipping). 






#200111 MAGAZINE BIN 
$41 (3.00) 


TOTAL BACK ISSUES 
$6.00 each 


YEAR NUMBER OF COPIES _ 

















Please add amount indicated in ( 


) for shipping per unit shipped. 
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Our new Sporting Collection 


Stroheim & Romann offers you a new world of borders, wallpapers and upholstery fabrics 
with timeless sporting motifs including loons, pheasants, horses, hounds, sailing ships 
and complementary plaids and details. 


Ask a fine interior designer about our collections. And remember: he or she offers you a world 
of experience for less than you may think. 


+ STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms: 155 East 56 Street NYC + Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Dania + Denver * Houston 
* Laguna Niguel Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco ° Seattle * Troy * Washington, D.¢ 


READER'S” DIRECTORY 
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Antler Chandeliers 


galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 164-177: 
Mario Buatta, Inc. 
120 East Eightieth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/988-6811 


Mark Hampton Inc. 
654 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/753-4110 


> \. : Innocenti and Webel 
tw. Architects, Landscape Architects 
and Planning Consultants 
‘ Box 260, Greenvale 
New York 11548, 516/621-6900 


Mendel: Mesick - Cohen : Waite - Hall 
Architects ; 
388 Broadway, Albany 

New York 12207, 518/463-2276 


Pages 178-185: 
Patino/Wolf Associates Inc. 
400 East Fifty-second Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/355-6581 


Pages 186-193: 
CVP Designs Limited 
27 Bruton Place 


ms : : . : 
Cables» Chairs ¢ Mirrors Custom Pieces made of naturally flogdoninasknelane 


essa eee aCe Erb eCse em ; 44-1-491-3724; 44-1-493-7995 
Represented in Dallas, Houston, $an Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 4 Pages 194-203: 
2 35 Cerise Interiors 
Atlanta, Danta, Denver, New York, Chicago, and Aspen. ' 605 West Main Street, Louisville . 
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N) NES eeb aU nip 303/ 963-2350 ; Pages 204-209: 
18 Antelope ag 0 Redstone, Colora hp a eek ; | em Scott C Lamb Intenon Deter 
: — ee 1701 Broadway, #8, San Francisco 
California 94109, 415/673-3337 
Pages 216-221: 
Arthur Alden Leeper Asian Art 


e 
Exercise 860 Bay Street, San Francisco 
California 94109, 415/673-3161 
Shirley Day Ltd. 
91B Jermyn Street, London SW1 
~~ England, 44-1-8 39-2804 rk 


@ MORE EFFECTIVE By dup- @LESS TIME Because Nordic- F. J. Hakimian, Inc. 

r c 136 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
licating the motion of cross country \\, Track is so efficient, you New York 10022, 212/371-6900 
skiing, the world’s best exercise, 5 burn more calories and : . 
NordiclIrack provides the get a better aerobic Eberhart Herrmann : 

2 Theatinerstrasse, unic 

ideal aerobic workout 42 Theat t 8000 M h 2 
@ MORE COMPLETE West Germany, 49-89-29 3-402 
Unlike bikes and other 
sitdown exercisers, 
Nordiclrack exercises 
all the body’s major 


workout in less time. 


@ NO IMPACT Run- 
ning and some aerobic 
workouts can cause 
painful and poten- 
tially harmful jarring. 


George W. O’Bannon 
2100 Spring Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 19103, 215/557-6555 


Pages 222-229: 


sae ; Rose Tarlow-Melrose House 
muscles for a total A NordicTrack workout 8454 Melrose Place, Los Angeles 
body workout. is completely jarless. California 90069, 213/653-2122 


@ MORE CALORIES @NO DIETING No P Sea 

i he hi ages 242-247: 
BURNED In tests at a ae other exercise machine Didier Aaron, Inc. 
major university, NordicIrack Ae burns more calories than 32 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York 
burned more caloriesthanan 4 ’ NordiclIrack...so you can lose New York 10028, 212/988-5248 
exercise bike and a rowing a weight faster without dieting. Paolo Ganeili 


machine.* : MNO SKIING EXPERIENCE 14 Via Santo Spirito, Milan 20121 
@ MORE CONVENIENT With a REQUIRED Easy and fun to use. Italy, 39-2-702-124 


NordiclIrack, you can exercise in the r Newhouse Galleries, Inc. 
comfort of your home. | FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 19 East Sixty-sixth Street, New York 
NordicTrack easily folds, requiring hdl | 800 398-5898" New York 10021, 212/879-2700 
storage space of only 17""x 23", =, | | InMinnesota 1-800-422-5145 In Canada 1-800-433-9582 Walpole Gallery 

“Scientific test results included in ie ' | 141 Jonathan Blvd., N,, Chaska, MN 55318 38 Dover Street, London W1 


NordicTrack brochure (| Please send free brochure England, 44-1-499-6626 
(| Also free video tape [] VHS [| BETA 


Name ee Pages 254-260: 
ordic rac k Ce Kevin McNamara, Inc. 
City State A 541 East Seventy-second Street, New York 
© 1988 NordicTrack A CML COMPANY Phone ( —— | New York 10021, 212/861-0808 
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TA: 6300 Jimmy Carter Blvd. #104, Norcross, GA 30071, 404-662-8000 BEVERLY 
N: 1266 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02215, 617-262-5255 = 309 Worcester Rd., Natick, MA OF 
_nley Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60515, 312-916-9165 = 495 Lake Cook Rd. #D-7, Deerfield, IE 
+9411 DALLAS: 1319 Dragon St., Dallas, TX 75207, 214-742-1300 = 13460 Inwood FR 
38877 HOUSTON: 10161 Harwin #102, Houston, TX 77036, 713-981-5874 = 3333 ER 
305-573-5002 NEW YORK: 44 East 32nd St., New York, NY 10016, 212-696-474) 
CISCO: 444 DeHaro St. #111, San Francisco, CA 94107, 415-552-7576 SHE! 
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eather premiére 


It all began with a leather sofa. soft to the touch. Leather lasts a long 
Leather was the perfect choice; comfort- time, and using anything less than the | 
able, durable and so very beautiful. And _ best leathers would only mean longlast- 
just as eee was the selection of a__ ing mediocrity. 
LEATHER CENTER leather sofa. or a full color catalog please 

LEATHER CENTER uses only the $3 check or mone order to 
best aniline dyed leathers in the world. CENTER (Dept. M), 1100" 
They know the importance of aniline Court, Carrollton, TX 75006. 
dying, how it keeps the hide smooth and oe 


LEATHER 

























Robertson Bivd. #101, Beverly Hills, CA 90211, 213-276-9005 
02 CHICAGO: 233 West Huron St., Chicago, IL 60610, 312-943-9415 

-0500 COSTA MESA: 1941 Newport Bivd., Costa Mesa, CA 92627, 
214-458-0885 DENVER: 7800 East Hampden, Denver, CO 80231, 

77068, 713-586-9955 MIAMI: 3800 North Miami Ave., Miami, FL 
: 311 West Moreland Rd., Willow Grove, PA 19090, 215-784-0880 
it Ventura Bivd., Sherman Oaks, CA 91423, 818-907-0061... 3 















DISCOVER THE ~ 
WORLD OF LLADRO 








A fleeting 


moment in a spring 





garden. Captured for 
lifetime. 

“Time of Reflection 
A handpainted, han 


crafted porcelain fro 





the master artisans 0 
Lladro. 

A striking addition 
to your home, an 
exquisite addition to 
your collection. 


Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladr6 trademark on the base. 


For information about the Lladr6 Collectors Society, write to: 
Lladr6, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 | LLADR 


“Time of Reflection” (L5378 1342”) © 1988 Lladré USA, Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA 
BC OLLEC TION 





A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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CHOC’ “Designs for Dining” 


(Children’s Hospital of Orange County) 
held at von Hemerts 4/88 
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1. Table shown represented the Los Ninos Guild from San Clemente. 
. 2. Table shown represented the Small World Guild of Irvine. 


3. Table shown represented the Lamplighter Guild from Garden Grove. 
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1595 Newport Blvd., Costa‘Mesa, CA 92627 (714) 642-2050 
345 North Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-6551 
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4AM AS Ome AOE aor North Shore Kauai, Hawaii. 





Breathtaking beauty. High adventure. Cascading waterfalls. Soaring pinnacles 


Enchanting “Bali Hai’ These natural delights are vista and venue for Sheraton 


Mirage Princeville. International elegance, personal care and 5-star hospitality. Play Sheraton 
challenging golf on 27 hole’ Makai.’ famous host to the LPGA Kemper Open. Plus M IRAC FE 


Sheraton Mirage Princeville the new Prince’ course. Experience lush, green tropical Kauai, the ‘Garden \sland PRINCEVI L LE 


commands the breathtaking : gf itali 
beauty of Hanalei Bay and the warm, friendly service of Sheraton Mirage Princeville...a true paradise. {SS} Treresptalty People ot TA 


Book through Sheraton Worldwide Reservations. U.S.A. and Canada 800-325-3535 Toll Free. (Note: Includes Alaska and Hawaii.) Or see your travel agent 
KAUAI, HAWAII: SHERATON MIRAGE PRINCEVILLE. AUSTRALIA: SHERATON MIRAGE GOLD COAST AND PORT DOUGLAS 


Mojo MD. MP 102¢ 











TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
PM URS a INH 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers « Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 


ee rieneeaas Inventory on the premises 


DALLAS—Guy Chaddock & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO-Cal Mode Showrooms Ltd. 











DESI GO N'ER 
RES 0 U RGE 


Showroom for Architectural Products 





213/465-9235 FAX 213/465-0347 
5160 Melrose Avenue Condensed catalog 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 available $15 





Want to brush up 
ona 
foreign language? 


With Audio-Forum’s intermediate 
and advanced materials, it’s easy to maintain and 
sharpen your foreign language skills. 

Besides intermediate and advanced audio-cas- 
sette courses—most developed for the U.S. State 
Dept.—we offer foreign language mystery dramas, 
dialogs recorded in Paris, games, music, and many 
other helpful materials. And if you want to learn 
a new language, we have beginning courses for 
adults and for children. 

We offer introductory and advanced materials 
in most of the world’s languages: French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Japanese, Mandarin, Greek, 
Russian, Portuguese, Korean, Norwegian, Swedish, 


and many others. 
Call 1-800-243-1234 for 


FREE 32-p. catalog, or write: 


ABVDIA:FOARVIM Room 1306. 
96 Broad Street, Guilford. CT 06437 (203) 453-9794 
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From the time of the ancients-the sun, the 
blue of the sky and the color of the desert has 
woven the designs of history. 





TRE RESON OCA SONGS an eae LEN PETRA A aw 





12’ x 15’ 6" 
View history with us, 
in our new Pacific 
DIES O71 gm ie 24) 
Tower landmark loca- 
_ tion, Suite G292. 
Visitour . - 
Braad Uae ero 
Uae 
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“November Kimono”’ 1988 


A limited edition of 160 hand-leafed, multimedia prints. 
Produced by OLAN Editions. Printed by Trillium Graphics. 


390 PAGE STREET . 





OLAN EDITIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94102 
Art Expo Booth #1365 


44x 30 inches 


415/621-8782 
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WE IMPORT DIRECTLY from international quarries the most select and exotic marbles and granites available, including Galaxy 
Mauve, Golden Juperana, Absolute Black, and the newly discovered Brazilian Rainbow. Granite slabs combine the beauty and durabil- 
ity of natural stone with the practicality of a grout-free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Bring in your plans and have our 
interior design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 





MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, ceramic tile, and Mexican terra 
cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We provide 


full installation services for all of our products. 


Marble Sele, Impoits 


VASOMPOMABIIE SURE UW, JEIMEIRW WILLIE, CALIFORNIA O4608 415-420-0383 
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ihe Ultimate in 
Southwest Design 


Seven warehouses all in one 
location: consisting of a multi- 
million dollar inventory in 


such items as furniture, light- 
ing, architectural appoint- 
ments, antiques, numerous 
artifacts, etc. 


One day touring our ware- 
houses is equivalent to years 
of searching in Mexico. 


(818) 769-5090 
5356 RIVERTON AVE. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 

CA 91601 





















All our 
pianos are 
investment quality 
instruments with 
10 year parts 
and labor 
warranties. 









The source for the 
most unusual, rare, 
and handcarved 
grands, baby grands, 
and uprights 
ever created. 


Ansdell Piano 


Anaheim, CA 


(714) 821-3311 





Example: a very rare, 
‘1890 C-scale, 7'4" Oak Steinway. 
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LIGHTING BY GREGORY 


SS 
hei 


When you select one of our pieces you do with the 
promise of enduring value. Be confident about that. 
We keep promises. Here, the hand blown and full 
leaded bowl, Olivia. Write for literature. 225 Fifth 
Avenue, NY NY 10010. See the Collection at 
Geary’s, Bullock’s and wherever crystal art reigns 


worldwide. For the love of art. 


KOSTA BODA 

















THE FIRST BOSTON © 
SECOND OPINION 


kor Individual Investors 
With Substantial 
Municipal Bond Portfolios 


Whether the subject is 
medicine or your money, if it’s 
important, it’s worth a second 
opinion. 

First Boston invites you to 
examine your municipal bond 
portfolio performance, and 
consider whether you might 
benefit from what an acknowl- 
edged specialist in municipal 
securities has to offer. 

And because First Boston 
is now working with zndrvid- 
ua/ investors, this is the time 
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ON FAMOUS BRANDS 


ALL 212 226-176 


Now you can order top quality 
lighting by Lightolier, Nulco, 
Koch & Lowy, George Kovacs, 
Artemide, Atelier, Fasco Fans, 
Capri, Artup, Halo, L’Ilmage, 
etc. right at home. Call us with 
manufacturer's name & style 
number for price quote. Visa 
& Mastercard accepted. 
















aTHE DELTA 


Floor Lamp in black, white 
of grey sueda 2nd FREE 


500 watt halogen bulb 
For The Lowest 


bTHE DOVE Prices Ever! 


Dove rotates 360%. Comes 
in black, whits, blue, red, 
yellow. 2nd FREE 50 watt 
Halogen bulb. 


AINCI+HDOM 






Call For Ad #10AD 






to call. If you have a municipal 
bond portfolio of $5 million 
or more, you can take advan- 
tage of our “second opinion” 
analysis: a no-obligation, free 
evaluation comparing your in- 
dividual needs and goals with 
the securities in your portfolio. 
For more information, call 
Susan Jones, Vice President, 
Investment Services Depart- 
ment, at 1-800-458-6169. 
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(213) 939-9471» (714) 542-1137. 
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AVERY BOARDMAN wp 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 





All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI = DALLAS = WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 








ANTIQUES SALE — 


2 Days Only ¢ Sept. 24 & 25, 1966 





Louis XV green painted trumeau 
mirror, circa 1870. Height: 5’. List 
price $2500.00 





Pair if Louis XV carved gilted wood consoles, circa 1880. 


Width: 21”. List price $6000.00 





Louis XVI mahogany marble top commode, circa 1900. 
_ Width: 50”. List price $950.00 


All Items Subject To 
Prior Acquisition 


Victorian painted round table, circa 
1870. List price $1400.00 





Nicholson's 


George III oak and mahogany 
Welsh dresser, circa 1810. Width: 


Pair of Louis XV Marble top inlaid 
stack chests, circa 1920. Height: 
52”. List price $3500.00 
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19th century English pastoral painting, signed E. Priestley, 
Width: 37”. List price $2500.00 


Set of 8 Louis XIV style painted 
dining room chairs. List price 
$2400.00 


ae 





Pair of Rose medallion Export 
Vases, circa 1880. Height: 18”. 
List price $2500.00 


Pair of small Bombe apple wood commodes, circa 1920. 
Height: 29”. List price $1600.00 


Free Parking 
Behind Store 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT IMPORTER & DISTRIBUTOR 
OF NEW & ANTIQUE FINE RUGS. 


A unique selection of original handmade rugs, 
kilims, tapestries, chainstitch and 
decorative rugs & carpets. 

We offer expert cleaning, repair, 
restoration & appraisals. 

Since 1972. 





213-657-1100 


339 N. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 
42 block north of Beverly Boulevard 
Monday - Saturday 10 am to 6 pm 


COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 





THE RINE AREOP FINE 
TRADITIONAL FURNITURE. 








PHOTOGRAPHY: ROSE HODGES/S. 






From our extensive Knob Creek collection... classical Georgian style 
influences this Bridgewater Classics secretary, -$1,395 
Shown with a matching pine chair, $355. 


CONCEPTS 


San Francisco, California, 
415/864-3388 Open 7 Days 
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GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 





Furniture & Interior Design 
BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN WIDDICOMB:KARGES:KARASTAN: KINDEL*MARBRO:M.G.M.* MORRIS-JAMES*-CENTURY 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd: ei 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetka aon 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 (818) 340-7677 














27” H. x 1374” W. 


come tr wset of 4 representing the seasors of 


Io- the trade: 
Belam, Ine: 


In Consultants 

DD Gonderé 

Glendale, Gu, 91206 -0276 
Fax (818) 243-5981 


Aoailable to-the trade: 
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A fidl-color- catalogue of fine Belgian -meude tapestries available 
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HANDCRAFTED 


LODGEPOLE PINE 
FURNITURE 


RESIDENTIAL AND OFFICE 
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COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


ACCENT FURNITURE — Phone 805-254-8057 
25842 Springbrook Avenue, Saugus, CA 91350 





CATALOG $3.00 















It’s an Adler. 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
820 S. Hoover St.. Los Angeles, CA 90005 Phone: (213) 382-6334 


Catalogue $5.00 Western Region 
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they spin. And then, if youre 
lucky, things will turn out all right. Yet there are 
washers and dryers that dont rely on luck, but on 
engineering. They're made by a 
German company named Miele (pro- 
nounced MEE-leh). 


MIELE WASHERS AND DRYERS TAKE 
ALOAD OFF YOUR MIND. 
With 8 wash programs to choose from (the Miele washer is 
shown below) and 13 dryer settings, you never have to 
make a wishy-washy choice. A built-in heating 
== =| element lets you adjust the water temperature 
according to fabric type. And precise thermostatic 

r control keeps the temperature accurate to the 
degree. You can be tepid with delicates, or set 
Miele at a sizzling 203° degrees for whiter whites, 
even without bleach. Pretty nifty, huh? 


———— MIELE ADDS A NEW WRINKLE— 
ANTI-CREASE ACTION. 
Even at Mieles Varroom-fast spin speeds (900 to 
1100 RPMs), your clothes wont end up plastered 
—_«.—_ against the washer's drum or strangled around an 

agitator. Our high speed is attained slowly, in nice gradual cycles. It 
even reverses direction so wash comes out looser, less wrinkled and 
easier to iron. What a pleasure. 
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DON’T SEND 

omc AN APPLIANCE 
TO DO 
A MACHINE’S 
JOB. 


ANON-VENTING DRYER? 
IT’S NOT A CONTRADICTION 
IT’S A MIELE. 

When conventional dryers dry w§ 
clothes, the moisture has to be vented somewhere. 
Usually to the outside. But if outside is 20 floors down,} 
if the only feasible place for your dr 
is a windowless room or even a clo: 
youre out of luck. Instead of venting 
your frustrations, buy a Miele. 
Brilliantly designed to condense 
moisture instead of venting it, Miele is the only dryer thi 
can live happily ever after, absolutely anywhere. 


THEY COME FROM GERMANY, BUT THEY GO ANYWHERE. | 
Despite their generous 1] pound capacity, Miele washers and dryj 
are very compact. They're side by sideable. Or stackable. The doj 
can be hinged either left or right, so you cant go wrong. All this 
makes Miele the perfect choice forsmallapart = = 
ments and, very intelligent people. [ar 


IN EUROPE, cf 
MIELE IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD. &=:- = | 


Because in addition to washers and | 
dryers, we offer a complete line of 








ie 
dishwashers, rangesand vacuum 39“ - 
cleaners, which are now available to you in America 

For your nearest Miele dealer, contact Sierra Electronics, 8650-23rd § £ 
Sacramento, CA 95826, (916) 386-0310, or Vent-A-Hood of California, 
7050 Valley View St., Buena Park, CA 90620, (714) 523-1511. i 
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Mireles 


Anything else is a compromis 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF at 
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| FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. | Multicolor 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. 














SHOWROOMS - STOCKS - BROCHURES 
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EUROCAL SLATE RS _ 
Oo 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET 494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 530 SIXTH AVE. | 
SAN FRANCISGO, CA 94103 | NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(415) 864-7813 (714) 650-2200 (619) 281-2477 
| TLX: 338-628 FAX: 714-650-3729 | 
Oo 
T o T 3307 MCKINNEY AVE. 
2170-D COMMERCE AVE. DALLAS, TX 75204 
| CONCORD, CA 94524 (214) 528-2890 | 
(415) 676-1042 
| 
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COCKTAIL TABLE 42” x66” BY INTERIOR DESIGNER 
STEVEN DE CHRISTOPHER (OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE). 


; Z 
MAILING ADDRESS: PO. BOX 3813, PALM DESERT, CA 92261-3813 
SEND #1599 FOR FULL COLOR CATALOG 














Phyllis Lapham Ltd. 


ANTILQUES 





18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 





Court of the Fountains * Mission and Seventh 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921 + Telephone (408) 624-5354 
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WHY NOT ADD 
TO ELEGANCE 


MOTORIZE your window coverings 
and operate by remote. control. 


yO fe en RD oe MCE ay 

"2 eee 

10301 Jefferson BoulevardeCulver City, CA 90232 
Phone: 213-559-6405 


AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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PASADENA RUG MART 


Exquisite Oriental Rugs~Exceptional Service 


Since 1932 
530 No. Lake Avenue * Pasadena, California 91101 
(818) 796-8725 © (213) 681-5109 


19th Century Walnut French China Cabinet 
One of a pair of Victorian English Walnut Armchairs 


DININGROOM SALE NOW IN PROGRESS '§ 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVE ¢ WHITTIER, CA 90602 20" 
(213) 698-9461 Brochure Available (800) 826-7056 
Century © Kindel © Karges @ Lladro ¢ Marbro ¢ Widdicomb 
FINE FURNISHINGS ¢ ACCESSORIES ¢ INTERIOR DESIGN 


Great sate PVC ers 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
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. ene Friends” ; 24" x Eg 
This Month In Beverly Hills 


TIPE Ee ee a 
This Month in La Jolla 


PAUL MOON — ONE-MAN SHOW 


Or velet mM Ei eale 
of the Redwoods 






GROUP IMPRESSIONIST EXHIBIT 
Featuring the works of more than 30 artists 


















“Barn Among the Bluebonnets” 24” x 36” 
This Month In Beverly Hills 


“Sunny Garden” ALLEN OLS hg 


This Month in Carmel 


oli 


' ANTHONY CASAY — ONE-MAN SHOW 
Classical Garden Scenes and Seascapes 


WILLIAM SLAUGHTER — ONE-MAN SHOW 
The prea of Texas 


Simic Galleries 
For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art Rope 
NNR age ee AOE e Ue er ag : eee y es 
I eX over 125 renowned artists ae 


CARMEL ~ in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel- Se or) cod . 
408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 


BEVERLY HILLS — - 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, Ee ee 
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Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





HALLORAN & SONS, ID: 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 






Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 


31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO ¢ (714) 493-1283 















RICH COLORS. 
WARM TEXTURES. 


Furnishings 
Collectables 
Lamps 
Pottery 
Dishware 
Antiques 
Pine 
lron 
Stone 
Kilim Rugs 
Cactus 
Jewelry 


BOWEN & KERN 
1010 First Street 
Encinitas 


619/943-8333 


BOWEN & Co. 
2542 West Coast Highway 2940 Main Street 


Newport Beach Santa Monica 
714/650-4090 213/392-3057 
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J&B drinkers obviously know a thing or two about fine Scotch. 


But when they get the urge to hop Scotch, there's always Bushmills 


| GIVE J&B SOME R&R. 


Premium Irish Whiskey. 

The world’s oldest 
=== | whiskey, established 1608. 
1— j For 380 years, Bushmills has been triple- 
distilled in copper potstills for a distinctively 


entle, premium taste. 
8 P 






f More and more people are turning to 
, Bushmills when they want something other 
than their favorite whiskey, 





Only to discover their favorite whiskey, 
y y. 


r ” 
gan? BUSHMILLS 
WHISKEY DISTILLERY. | < 


aoe PREMIUM IRISH WHISKEY. SINCE 1608. 
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40% ALC. BY VOL. (80 PROOF) 750 ML 
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The most eye-catching, mouth-watering 
gift books of the season ... from K NA PP 


THE BEAUTIFUL COOKBOOK 


The bestselling China The Beautiful Cookbook was hailed as 
“the cookbook of the year” with over 85,000 copies in print. It 
now has a magnificent companion that features even more 
exotic cuisines, more recipes, more stunning photographs by 
world-famous photographers. With authentic recipes—tested 
for use in American kitchens—from Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Laos and Kampuchea, Vietnam, Sing 
apore and Malaysia, India, Burma, Indonesia and Sri Lanka, it 
is clearly destined to be even more sought after than its 
distinguished predecessor. 
$3995 © 10” x 14” © 256 pages, 255 color photos & maps © 
300 recipes ¢ 0-89535-185-4 










* THE YELLOW 
RIVER 


A 5000 YEAR 
JOURNEY THROUGH CHINA 
KEVIN SINCLAIR 


Like a dragon, the Yellow River twists over China. Country 
and river are inexorably bound together, and in many ways, the 
river is the parent of the Chinese people. Itis a stream that runs 
not just across distance but through time. In this extraordinary 
volume, a distinguished team of writers and photographers 
leads the reader on a thrilling exploration from headwaters to 
the sea, and from the distant past to the dynamic present. | 
Companion to a prime-time special airing on ABC-TV and 
the Arts & Entertainment Network this Fall, it is a spell- 
binding journey for the armchair traveler, a source of endless 
fascination for the scholar—and one of the season’s most 
stunning gifts. 

$35.00 © 10” x 14” © 206 pages, over 300 full-color photos ¢ 

0-89535-192-7 





























THE BEAUTIFUL COOKBOOK 


Hailed by reviewers as the best cookbook of 1986, this mag- 
nificent volume combines vivid descriptions, stunning photo- 
graphs, and mouth-watering recipes in an extraordinary 
evocation of an entire culture. Prepared with the help of the 
culinary institutes of China, including those of Beijing, 
Guangzhou, Shanghai and Sichuan, the recipes cover types 
of Chinese cuisine that have never before been explored in a 
Western book. Fascinating anecdotes relate the colorful his- 
tory and origins of the dishes and the various factors that have 
made the cooking of each region so distinctive, while the 
photographs reveal the dishes—and the regions—in extraor- 
dinary splendor. 

| $3995 © 10” x 14” © 256 pages, 300 full-color photos * 0-89535-176 























THE KNAPP PRESS « Wherever books are sol: 
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tur red Wing Chair 


JOHN HALL DESIGNS 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER ¢ ART - ACCESSORIES 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 


DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 





OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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1611 Dragon St., Dallas, Texas 75207, (214) 744-3 
Mantle documentation $12.00 



















FORMAL WEAR FOR YOUR asam 


Our collection of 18th Century style mantles wit! 
matching paneling and doors is handcarved in our stu 








| 
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Visit your nearby Wood-Mode 
showroom and pick up a free 
100-page catalog (nationally 
advertised $5.00 value). 


BEVERLY HILLS 

Kitchens With Taste 
213-856-4346 

BURBANK 

California Kitchens, Inc. 
213-849-2431 

ESCONDIDO 

Distinctive Kitchens & Baths 
619-480-9199 

GARDENA 

Alexander Cabinet Company, Inc. 
213-321-2185 

GLENDALE 


Berberian Kitchens & Bath 
818-244-7292 


HAWTHORNE 

West Coast Kitchens 
213-973-5830 

LAFAYETTE 

Plus Kitchens 

415-283-5005 

LOS ANGELES 

Custom Kitchens On La Brea 
213-937-1660 

NEWPORT BEACH 
Euro-American Kitchens & Baths 
214-631-7032 

OAKLAND 

Federal Building Co. 
415-482-0300 

ORANGE 


West Coast Kitchens 
714-771-4741 


PACIFIC PALISADES 


The Kitchen Architect 
213-459-7947 


PALM SPRINGS 


Kitchens of the Desert 
619-568-5618 


PASADENA 
Kitchens By Stewart 
818-792-4208 

SAN DIEGO 

Interplan Design Corp. 
619-272-1701 

‘SAN GABRIEL 

L & W Kitchens 
818-287-1131 

SAN RAMON 

Diablo Valley Cabinetry 
415-866-0711 

SANTA BARBARA 
Kitchens And More 
805-966-3103 

STUDIO CITY 

The Kitchen Factory 
818-764-2869 
SUNNYVALE 


International Kitchen Exchange 
408-296-3055 


’ 


~ Discover The Difference ™ 


WO6OOD/WODE. 


Fine Custom Cabinetry 






There is a difference in 
custom-built cabinetry. And 
Wood-Mode makes it. 


Offering an unlimited range 
of design possibilities in the 
finest custom-built tradition. Se 


Design Group 42—for Ameri- ie 
can traditional styling and con- * 
struction. Design Group 84— 
for the exciting, new 

European designs. 


Each and every one a very 
personal reflection of your 
tastes and lifestyle. All quality 
constructed to earn your 
confidence. 









Discover the difference for yourself. Our newest catalogue features 100 pages 
of fact-filled information and beautiful color photos. To receive yours, send 
$5 and this coupon to Wood-Mode, Dept. AD-19-3, Kreamer, PA 17833. 


a _____~ (WOOD MODE, 


State Zip Fine Custom Cabinetry 


Wood-Mode Cabinetry has been specified by 
BON APPETIT MAGAZINE for their test kitchen 
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Kathy Donahey 
Studio 
15749 Lassen St. 
Sepulveda, CA 91343 
(818) 891-3225 


Booth #1019 





Kathy Donahey, ‘Finding A Greek To Dance 
oil on canvas, 24” x 36” 





Don Hatfield, “Making Footprints”, original oil, 40” x 37” 


Colville Publishing 
1238 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Beach, CA 90254 
(213) 318-6330 
Booth #1630 





Kirk St. Maur 

“Vita Brevis est, Ars Longa”, 
Seneca, oil painting 

14” x 18” 


Buck Levine is a wizard in metal sculptured wall hangings. His pie 
numerous hotels, restaurants and in impressive private collections. 


Abstract Sculptures Of California 
3216 (Rear) Santa Monica Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
(213) 453-1329 (800) 345-5478 


Booth #1018 


St. Maur Classic Sculpture 
Stable Studios 

Payson, IL 62360 

(217) 656-3358 

Booth #2519 





Ting Shao Kuang 
“Emerald Valley” 


Segal Fine Art 
21220 Erwin Street 
Woodland Hills, CA 91367 
800-999-1297 


Booth #1803 


Lu Hong 
“Nocturne” 





Diane Clapp Bartz 

“Cruisin” 

original watercolor 

image 22” x 30” 
framed 32” » 





Bartz Studios 
27301 Sunnyridge Rd. 
Palos Verdes Peninsula 

CA 90274 

(800) 532-5370 ae eee 

(213) 541-4453/8944 Rca 


Booth #1118 | 





























Jim Buckel, “Druid Point”, acrylic on board, 28” x 28” 


<el’s acrylic paintings are masterfully executed. His landscapes, rich 
rand fine detail, invite us into an exciting and mysterious world. 
Newbury Fine Arts 
133 Newbury Street at / Qs See : 
Boston, MA 02116 ra NA (| | =! | 























He Deguang, “Mountain Spirit’, painting, 39%” x 39”. 
Introducing the works of He Deguang. Also representing Jiang, 
He Neng, and Hoyle. 





Fingerhut Group Publishers, Inc. 
400 1st Avenue North-Suite 232 
800-433-2787 Minneapolis, MN 55401 Booth #1719 





Manfred H. Kuhnert 
“Balboa Island, Newport 
Beach, CA.” 


ar, original acrylic on Arches Paper 40” x 60” ; . ys eae r Oil 30” x 24” 


Clint Eagar 
Original Works on Canvas and Paper 
Front Line Graphics, Inc. 
Publishers and Distributors of Fine Art Posters, oo . ig ae 
Limited Editions and Originals > Ae oe a ‘= Kuhnert’s Fine Art 
7696 Formula Place eee Se fm 1493 Glenneyre St. 
San Diego, CA 92121 ee senses Laguna Beach, CA. 92651 
(619) 549-0077 FAX (619) 549-7231 ne ~ (714) 494-0676 
Booth #1864 . Booth #1041 


Latest Oils; watercolors & 
graphics on exhibition. 





L.A. CONVENTION CENTER 
OCT. 6-9, 1988 
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ArtExpo CAL 


Celebrates. It’s Our 
4th Anniversary 
In Los Angeles 


Join in the celebration with artists, galleries, 
and dealers from around the world 
ee Oe ee Cleo! 


international art fair. 


Following are some of the finest 
original works on display. 
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The mastercarver’s skill distinguishes this hand-carved 
mirror and console, enhanced by hand-beveled glass, serpentine 
marble top, and an old world chalk finish. From the La Barge Collection 
of fine mirrors, tables, and screens available through your designer. 


Write La Barge, Dept. 821, P.O. Box 1769, Holland, Michigan 49422. 
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COVER: A view of midtown 
Manhattan from across the Hudson River 
at sunset. mee ceraPhy By Jon Ortner. 
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People Are the ES 


New York: youn Updike 
An Exile’s Dens 


New York: Brendan Gill 
Riverdale—Country in the City 





For Collectors 
Anthony Victoria’s 
Affair with the Chair 
By Dale Harris 





78 


94 


New York: Kurt Andersen 
Americanizing the Singular City 
Artist’s Dialogue: Enrico Donati 
A Surrealist in Manhattan 

By Carter Ratcliff 





108 


New York: Suzanne Stephens 
A Tale of Two Landmarks 





130 


New Yorkers: Samuel J. LeFrak 
Building a Consummate Collection 
By John A. Cuadrado 





142 


282 


Antiques Notebook 
Lillian Nassau’s Nouveau New York 
By Avis Berman 


Art Notebook 

Ira Spanierman—American Visions 
in New York 

By Christopher Finch 
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AD-at-Large 
Inside the International 
Design World 
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154 _ Bold Symmetry over Central Park 
Spirited Combinations for a Grand Space 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, Asip 
Text by John Taylor/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


162. New York Rock of Ages 
Record Producer Nile Rodgers’ Ancien Régime 
Interior Design by Nancy Stoddart Huang 
Text by Steven M. Ie: Aronson /Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Let us 
entertain ou. 


With a Henredon entertainment 
center your electronics will do a 
disappearing act. A few engineering 
sleights of hand make it possible. To 
see our styles, coordinated with major 
Henredon collections, we invite you to 
visit one of the authorized dealers 
listed. For your personal copy of the 
Folio 10 brochure of show-stopping 
accents send $3.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. A118, Morganton, NC 28655. 


CORD AOL ae 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix — Barrow’s 
Tucson — Barrow’s 


CALIFORNIA 

Costa Mesa — Glabman’s Furniture & Design 
Los Angeles — Glabman’s Furniture & Design 
Pasadena — J. H. Biggar Company 

San Diego — V. J. Lloyd Furniture 

Santa Barbara — Garrett's Furniture & Design 
Solana Beach — V. J. Lloyd Furniture 

Torrance — Glabman’s Furniture & Design 
Woodland Hills — Glabman’s Furniture & Design 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs — Homestead House 
Colorado Springs — Howard Lorton Galleries 
Denver — Homestead House 

Denver — Howard Lorton Galleries 


ILLINOIS 

Barrington — Richard Honquest Fine Furnishings 
Chicago — Maurice Mandle & Company 
Lincolnwood — Colby’s 

Oakbrook — Colby’s 

INDIANA 

Evansville — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Indianapolis — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Munster — Tilles Interiors 

IOWA 

Sioux City — Hatch Furniture 
KANSAS 

Wichita — Marion Alley Interiors 
Wichita — Dillard’s Dept. Store 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Louisville — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Paducah — Rust & Martin 
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LOUISIANA 
New Orleans — Hurwitz-Mintz 


MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau — Rust & Martin 
Chesterfield — Dillard’s/Chesterfield Mall 
Columbia — Rust & Martin 
Independence — Dillard’s/Independence Mall 
Kansas City — Davidson’s Furniture & Ints. 
Kansas City — Dillard's Dept. Store 

Kansas City — Yates Interiors 

Springfield — Dillard’s Dept. Store 

St. Louis — Cara/oil’s 

St. Louis — Dillard’s Dept. Store 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Birmingham — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Dearborn — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Detroit — J. L. Hudson 

E. Lansing — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Flint — J. L. Hudson 

Grosse Pointe — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Harper Woods — J. L. Hudson 
Jackson — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Kalamazoo — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Livonia — Jacobson Stores, Inc. ty 
Pontiac — J. L. Hudson 
Saginaw — Jacobson Stores, Inc. 
Southfield — J. L. Hudson 
Sterling Heights — J. L. Hudson 
Troy — J. L. Hudson 

Westland — J. L. Hudson 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis — Dayton’s . 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha — Nebraska Furniture 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque — Homestead House 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo — Baer’s House of Quality 


OHIO 

Canton — The Higbee Company 
Cincinnati — A. B. Closson Jr. Company 
Cincinnati — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Cleveland — The Higbee Company 
Cleveland — Sedlaks 

Columbus — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Columbus — Lombard’s 

Dayton — Elder Beerman Dept. Stores 
Dayton — Lazarus Dept. Stores 

Lima — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Mansfield — Lazarus Dept. Stores 
Mentor — The Higbee Company 
Rocky River — The Higbee Company 
Westlake — Warner Interiors 


OREGON 
Beaverton — Parker Furniture Design Center 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City — Baer’s House of Quality 
Sioux Falls — Baer’s House of Quality 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City — Crawford and Day 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue — Masin’s Fine Furn. & Ints. 
Seattle — Masin’s Fine Furn. & Ints. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee — Kunzelmann-Esser 
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FABERGE. What anegg should be. 


The ability to see things as they should be. It can turn the ordinary 
egg into a priceless treasure. Or an ordinary car into a one-of-a-kind 
luxury automobile. The Town Car from Lincoln. Its creators see six- 
passenger luxury as an attribute not to be compromised. Thats why 
the V-8-powered Town Car remains the roomiest sedan you can 
own. With a lavishly appointed interior and a hushed ride that is 
near legendary for its grace and smoothness. To learn more, call 
1 800 822-9292. Or visit a Lincoln dealer. You'll see why a lot of 
other luxury cars are just ordinary. And why the Lincoln Town Car 


is exactly what a luxury car should be. 


LINCOLN. What aluxury car should be. 





ie Collection, New York 













































For those whose 
fortune is well earned. 


*Provided by Swiss American Securities Inc 












afternoons), the service, the lobby and staff. 


The gracious layout shown, a combination of the E and F 
apartments, a total of 4624 sq. ft. within and 566 sq. ft. 
terraces. Combination apartments priced from $670,000 to 


$1,000,000. 


Two and three bedroom condominium residences, 
penthouses and grand penthouses are also available priced 


from $299, 200 to $1,800,000. 


More of everything you want in your 
grand holiday retreat. Spectacular living 
room, magnificent dining room. Master 
bedroom with its own huge parlor area, 
two guest bedrooms, a den, a breakfast 
room, four baths, and wonderful walk-in closets galore. All 
this and two full-length terrace balconies. Plus the Trump 
Plaza twin swimming pools (one for mornings, one for 


Now an exceptional Swiss 
banking tradition has arrived in 
the United States: Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking. 

Designed specifically for those 
whose considerable wealth or 


income deserves exclusive 


attention: 
* Creative Lending 
US and Foreign Investments 
The Finest Precious Metals 
Direct from the Source 
Securities Brokerage Services at 
Lower Cost* 
Global Investment Management 
¢ Worldwide Network 
For details, call (212) 612-8543 
or write to us. 
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PRIVATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 
100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 


This entire span of window overlooks view shown above 

































































Broker participation invited 
525 South Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Fla., 33401. 407-655-2555, In New York 212-247-7000. Telex 9102406308. 


TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES 6éttranéy 


The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. A statement of Record filed with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission 
permits this property to be offered to New Jersey residents, but the New Jersey Real Estate Commission does not pass on its merits or value. Obtain 
the New Jersey Public Offering Statement and read it before signing anything. NJA KOS88046FL. *Add'l. Chg 
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‘SUESS WHO'S COMING 
IO DINNERS 


that’s just between the two of us. 
3ut I’m planning for a little night music. 
50 I’m dressing the part, in red hot pajamas that are 
2uaranteed to spark more than just conversation. 


My source for this bit of seduction? Saks, of course. 





The one secret I’m willing to share. 


From Bill Tice, the two-piece pajama 

in red polyester charmeuse with 

black velvet and bugle bead trim, 

sizes § and M, £200 (98-704). 

To order, call 1-800-345-3454. 

To receive a complimentary copy of our 
January Sale Folio, call 1-800-3227257. 
We now accept American Express, 
Diners Club, MasterCard and Visa. 
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A Declaration of Independence 


18K gold editions for men and women. Water-resistant to 99 feet. 
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220 NICHOLS ROAD 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64112 
816 531-5800 
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Crystal with so much character, thas been appointed 
the ambassador of a nation. 


For two centuries, in fact, governments throughout the world have chosen Waterford® crystal to pay » 
tribute to presidents, prime ministers, and other heads of state. 


Because Waterford has an unsurpassed fire that is born from a unique mix of moltencrystaland — 
© 1988 Waterford Crystal, PO. Box 2298, Ocean, New Jersey 07712. : i 








-eptionally deep, prismatic cutting that must be done entirely by hand, rather than machine. 
Your gift may be more modest than the Master Cutter’s bowl you see here. 


t it too will have a brilliance no other crystal can match. WATE Pag ORD fe ee 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards.” 
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120 REGENCY PARKWAY, OMAHA, NE 68114 
(402) 391-0400 + (800) 642-4438 


The Airforce Quartz Chrono 

with four functions including moon 
functions, date, hours, 

minutes and seconds, is as 


cinnamon a 


rugged as it is precise. 
Water resistant down to 30M with 
outcurved scratch resistant 
sapphire crystal. It is shown 

with sapphires set in 18K gold bezel. 
Also available with blue leather strap, 
18K gold case and bracelet— 

or with a natural leather band. 

A variation of stainless steel 

and 18K bezel is also available 


. with bracelet or leather strap. 
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THE BMW 7-SERIES. 7 BRINGS at one a ape: rR ‘t) 


LS SE ee sa Baan uN 


3 


NEW BLOOD TO ACLASS OF AUTOMOBILE worlds first sports limousine.” | 
THAT CAN CERTAINLY BENEFIT FROM IT. 1: is an astonishingly roomy, quie} 


An eight-year, billion-dollar quest to rethink — sanctuary whose inventive amenities | 
every aspect of the luxury car has produced can even include a telephone as stand 


© 1988 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 
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the force of a 
irricane and handles with the exhila- 





cing deftness of a true European sports car. 


It is called the BMW 7-Series. And the 
tll-to-do have paid the sincerest of tributes 


by buying it in gratifying numbers. 
Which proves our contention that, con- 
trary to proverbial wisdom, many of 
them would rather not be idle. 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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MICHELANGELO for your home or 
office. Live with beauty! It is rewarding 
and it tells others something about you. It 
is also The Perfect Gift! It gives joy 
forever and is a constant reminder of 
you. Reproduced in bonded marble. 
Unconditional guarantee. Check, Visa, 


MC. 112 page artbook color catalog 
of 286 statues, vases, frescoes $6. 


48” $2512 ppd 
3312". . ; 

25/2” on marble base 

16” on marble base 

12” on marble base. 

13/2” base for 48” version 


161/2” on marble base(22 Ibs) 
12” on marble base(81/2 Ibs) 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #115 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-0609 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I wish to compliment you on 
“Bloomsbury Painters” (Art, July 
1988). I have read so many articles 
that either take on a pomposity by 
being too serious or carry too little 
weight by dwelling to too great an 
extent on sentimentality. William 
Feaver has captured just the right bal- 
ance. His writing is lively yet is un- 
derlined by the strong case he puts 
forward as to the artists’ contribution. 
The generous use of illustrations en- 
hances the article and added to my 
enjoyment and interest. 
Deborah Gage 
The Charleston Trust 
London, England 


It is unfortunate that Architectural Di- 
gest, having gone to the trouble to 
provide excellent reproductions of six 
rarely seen works by Vanessa Bell, 
Duncan Grant and Roger Fry, should 
have been unable to provide its read- 
ers any appropriate commentary. 
Your author obviously dislikes 
Bloomsbury too much to inform him- 
self very thoroughly on the subject. 
To describe Virginia Woolf as a “‘di- 
lute James Joyce” reveals a profound 
ignorance of the last two decades of 
literary scholarship—both the specif- 
ics of Woolf criticism and the broader 
concerns of concepts like originality, 
influence and stylistic progress. 
Similarly, to dismiss the Bloomsbury 
painters as just “emulating” Matisse 
oversimplifies their relationship to 
French art in general. 
Christopher Reed 
Rousseau Fellow of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
C.I.G. Roger Fry Collection 
London, England 


Nonsense! Architect Hugh Newell 
Jacobsen’s fieldstone farmhouse (July 
1988) was built of quarried stone, not 
fieldstone. The appearance and 
“hand” of the two types are poles 
apart. It is admirable and exciting to 


build an innovative and creative 

house expressing the owner's and ar- 

chitect’s desires and dreams—but 
“tell it like it is’! 

Meena Rogers 

Hampstead, Maryland | 


Hugh Newell Jacobsen’s superb 
“farmhouse” is the best new architec- 
tural design you've shown in years. It 
lays to waste the cartoon pretensions 
of the postmodernists and the silly. 
dabblings of the minimalists. It has 
the dignity of an estate, the simplicity 
of a farmhouse, the secure essence of | 
a cloister, and yet it welcomes visitors 
as a home should. Brava! 
Alexander Wallace 
Atlanta, Georgia 


If I could engage any interior de- 
signer I desired, it would be the firm 
of Loyd-Paxton. Their designs are all 
absolute triumphs. The latest, “Bold 
Synthesis for Texas” (July 1988), is 
another case in point. Please continue 
to show their work as often as you 
can. They are truly magnificent. 
Mrs. Vi Weaver 
Vidor, Texas 


Had Loyd-Paxton rationally pursued 
their stated objectives in revitalizing 
the Texas Tudor estate, we might 
have enjoyed something truly worth- 
while. Unfortunately, the outcome is 
a frenetic potpourri. One wonders 
whether there could possibly be any- 
thing of style that they forgot to in- 
clude. To tack on rococo railings, to 
superimpose Java hardwood panels 
above a carved limestone fireplace, to 
place a high rococo table between 
two facing carved and lacquered sofas 
is really too much. But to suggest. 
that there is a sense that nothing had > 
been added on—that the eye ac-, 
cepts that this has always been here— 
stretches credulity beyond endurance. 
D. R. McClintock 

Tortola, British Virgin Islands 
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Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
Also available in a combination of stainless steel and 18 kt. gold and all stainless steel. 


wares 


Versatile, thin, elegant in 18 kt. gold. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 
| 
| 
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November may be a Collector's Edition, but next 
month's issue will be of special interest to collectors. 
Fittingly for December, our Art and Antiques fea- 
tures are touched with magic: children’s books and 
automata. Rare children’s books, from an early copy 
of Peter Rabbit to a wonderful edition of Kate Greenaway, 
seem to have been transcribed directly from a child’s imagina- 
tion. And the impossibly intricate movements of automata— 
small, lifelike mechanisms in human and animal shapes—bring 
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out a childish delight in all who see them. We will 
also feature stories on Winton Blount, one of the 
great collectors of American art, and on sought-after 
autographs and manuscripts from the hands of such 
figures as Michelangelo, Davy Crockett and Henry 
VIII. Tiny scraps of history, these documents cut through the 
years to reveal glimpses of the people behind the legends. Like 
all objects of the true collector's affection, they take us beyond 
ourselves and enlarge our world. 


a ige owe Editor-in-Chief 
























Bold Symmetry over Central Park 
“Everything I do tends to the huge,” 
says designer Thomas Britt. “I don’t 
like fussy things.” In the living area of 
a very contemporary apartment over- 
looking Central Park, for example, he 
combined a twelve-foot sofa and an 
imposing Austrian porcelain stove with 
the Regency and Empire antiques his 
clients initially favored. “We edited the background,” he 
says, “to heighten the contrast with the antiques.” He also 
_ made extensive use of mother-of-pearl-inlaid pieces—indulg- 
ing his love, he says, for “things that sparkle.” See page 154. 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


_ Thomas Britt 


New York Rock of Ages 

A unique medley of styles, from 
Gothic to Victorian to Egyptian, plays 
throughout the turn-of-the-century 
Manhattan apartment of record pro- 
ducer Nile Rodgers, creator of hits for 
David Bowie, Mick Jagger and Ma- 
donna. “It’s an Old World retreat that 
contrasts with his daily work, his con- 
tact with modern technology and state- 
of-the-art equipment,” says his friend 
and decorator Nancy Stoddart Huang. 
(Songwriting seems to have an ongo- 
ing role in Huang’s life—her grandfa- 
ther, Gen. Edmund Gruber, wrote “The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along.”) Though 
the apartment is filled with “Old Curi- 
osity Shop objects,” the most eccentric 





-BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Nancy Stoddart 
Huang 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM ~~ 





Nile Rodgers 
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piece is, surprisingly, brand-new: a desk made of giant 
trompe l'oeil versions of such classics as A Tale of Two Cities 
and Vanity Fair. “It was my idea, a sort of takeoff on the 
Great Books,” says Huang with a smile. See page 162. 


Metropolitan Interlude 

Capturing the spirit of New York is 
something interior designer Robert 
Metzger seems more than happy to do. 
“Y’m a New Yorker born and bred,” he 
says proudly. With associate Michael 
Christiano, Metzger recently rede- 
signed a prewar Manhattan apartment 
for a couple who wanted their city resi- 
dence to be both a refuge and a well-organized space for 
business entertaining. After Christiano attended to the 
structural side of the apartment—which hadn’t been 
touched in years—Metzger worked closely with the clients 
to furnish it. Nearly everything came from sources in 
Manhattan, and the result is a setting that shifts gracefully 
from the personal to the public. See page 170. 





Robert Metzger 


At River House 

When Robin Chandler Duke was a 
young writer for the New York Journal- 
American, “I curtained my office with 
the loveliest English chintz, and 
slipcovered my chairs with it too. I fell 
from grace with the hard-nosed news- 
men, but I bloomed in my new sur- 
roundings.” Mrs. Duke—the wife of 
Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke and 


Robin Chandler 
Duke 








continued on page 22 
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PEOPLE ARE, THE ASSUE 


continued from page 17 


national co-chair of the Population 
Crisis Committee, among many other 
activities—is again blooming in new 
surroundings. The Dukes recently 
moved from fourteen rooms to seven 
at River House, and, as always, she 
handled the decoration herself. Vice- 
president of the recent Blair House 
restoration committee, Mrs. Duke has 
a gift for historic interiors but admits to some frailties 
in the coping-with-clutter department: “Frankly, I’d be so 
grateful if someone would tell me what to do with the 
television in the bedroom!” See page 190. 


Angier Biddle Duke 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

John Cage and Merce Cunningham 
“When I was seventeen I heard the 
music of Scriabin and Stravinsky, and I 
thought, ‘Well, I can do that.’ So I be- 
gan writing music—just sort of putting 
notes together in a mathematical way. 
I threw those early works away be- 
cause they didn’t strike me as very mu- 
sical. Harmony got in the way, and | 
didn’t enjoy harmony.” So John Cage 
explains the genesis and growth of his 
atonal compositions. To dancer-chore- 
ographer Merce Cunningham, experi- 
mentation has also been paramount. 
“My work is based on two things,” 
Cunningham says. ‘The strictness of 
somebody doing the movement properly, and the freedom 
with which it’s done.” These two proponents of the avant- 
garde share another stage—their large New York loft, 
which is suitably minimalist in look but harmonious 
in spirit. See page 198. 


John Cage 





Merce Cunningham 


After Hours at Elaine’s 

When restaurateur Elaine Kaufman 
was growing up in Queens and the 
Bronx, “it was like the country,” she 
says. “We had a vacant lot across the 
street from my family’s store, and that 
was our playground. When people 
tell me I should get out into the 
country, I always respond, ‘I’ve been 
there.’ ’” Now she lives the quintessen- 
tial New York life, in a penthouse with 
river views and a terrace that will 
eventually be transformed into a roof 
garden. According to her designer, 
Ann Downey, the apartment is like 
her restaurant: “When Elaine has a 
party, people stay.” It may be hard to 


Elaine Kaufman 


Ann Downey 
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FELICIANO 








JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





get a table at her legendary eatery, Elaine admits, but! 
once you've accomplished that, “you can sit at it all night, | 
schmoozing.” See page 214. 





The Collectors: 

Art Déco Verve 

“IT own more than a hundred pieces 
by Jean Dunand,” says dedicated collec- 
tor and man-about-town Steven A. 
Greenberg. ‘“He was actually of Swiss 
origin, though he lived in Paris most of 
his life. His work with various lac- 
quers, his inlays of contrasting alloys, 
simply cannot be matched. And his sense of pattern was, 
of course, extraordinary.” Greenberg, a financier with a 
strong commitment to the arts, is also the publisher of the 
new magazine Fame, but it is the Déco period that seems to 
fascinate him most of all. “I collect Dunand’s illustrated 
books, too,” he continues. “They contain printing that no 
one will ever see again in our lifetime. We all know about 
four-color printing, but these have twenty-one-color print- 
ing! It’s definitely the rare and the beautiful in this life that 
excite me most.” See page 220. 


Steven A. Greenberg 


Anglophilic Expressions 

For nearly thirty years, Keith Irvine’s 
American clients have been coming 
to him for interiors that conjure up 
Great Britain, and a young investment 
banker was no exception. “He en- 
trusted us completely with the budget, 
which was refreshing,” says Irvine. 
“TY didn’t hire you to tie your hands 
behind your back!’ he told us.” Assistant Paul Arnold con- 
firms that the results are unfettered Irvine: “It’s just 
Keith—with money.” The veteran designer sums up his 
methods modestly: “We bring in all the elements a room 
needs and then just push it around until it clicks. A little 
knowledge helps.” See page 226. 


Keith Irvine 


Safari on Sutton Place 

Originally, Samuel Botero intended to 
live in his Sutton Place apartment for 
only two years. Four years have since 
passed, and he likes it so much that he 
has no plans to leave. Its size—about 
600 square feet—was the initial draw- 
back. The designer found a creative so- 
lution in the murals that now cover- 
walls and storage units. His “fantasies of a jungle in the 
living room and an Egyptian desert in the bedroom” are - 
now fulfilled, he says. “I love New York, but I also need to 
escape from it. Here I can go into my own little jungle and 
forget about that other jungle out there.” See page 232. 


Samuel Botero 








continued on page 26 
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130 MPH. 


1988 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Acura and Legend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. *Acura reminds you to observe all speed laws 
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_ Designing an automobile 
iterior on a test track at 
deeds that most people only 
xperience thousands of feet 
dove the ground may seem 
ymewhat extreme. 
But not if you take into 

‘onsideration the most basic 
Ww of design: 

' Form follows function. 

, In other words, what good 
| a car capable of going over 
30 MPH if the interior 

nt up to speed?" 


A rather obvious insight. 
But one that may just have 
escaped many of the auto- 
makers who consider 
themselves competition for 
the Acura Legend Coupe. 

Slide into the cockpit and 
you'll immediately be aware of 
the fact that this is an environ- 
ment where form really does 
follow function. Grip the wheel 
in the classic 9 and 3 driving 
position and notice that the 
necessary controls—the cruise 
control button to the remote 
Stereo selector—are right at 
the tips of your fingers. 


Right where they should be. 


Note how smoothly and 
surely the switches and con- 
trols engage. Not only was 
their placement carefully con- 
sidered, but also the way they 
feel when you use them. So 
whether something pushes, 
pulls, slides, clicks or turns, its 
response 1s distinct. Tactile. 

Observe the simplicity of 
the dash. White-on-black ana- 
log gauges that are easy to 
read at a glance. So you can 
spend your time concentrating 
on more important things. 


Like the road in front of you. 

Look around you, and 
enjoy the view. Not many cars 
offer one quite this panoramic. 
With 323 degrees of outward 
visibility, you can navigate a lot 
more confidently. Whether 
youre cruising down an inter- 
State or simply parallel parking. 

And no matter how far you 
drive, youll never find yourself 
fidgeting. The multi-adjustable 
driver’s seat includes lumbar 
and thigh supports designed 
to minimize fatigue over long 
distances. As well as lateral 
support to keep you firmly in 
place during cornering. 

Which means you'll feel as 
comfortable at the end of your 
journey as you did when you 
pulled out of your driveway. 

You may never drive your 
Legend Coupe at 130 MPH. 
But the fact that we did will 
make driving it at 55 MPH all 
the more enjoyable. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the name of the Acura dealer 
nearest you. 


ACURA 


Precision crafted performance 
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continued from page 22 


Architecture: William Pedersen 

Moving from a spacious house in 
Brooklyn to a small apartment in 
Manhattan could have been a trau- 
matic experience for architect William 
Pedersen and his wife, Elizabeth Es- 
sex—but luckily they found an apart- 
ment in a landmark Emery Roth 
building. Says Pedersen, “Essentially, | 
designed the apartment as much around our collection of 
period furniture as around the architecture.” In his opin- 





William Pedersen 


ion, skyscrapers are much easier to design than chairs. 
“I’ve worked for years on chairs and I don’t even have a 
concept of them,” he says. “I find a skyscraper’s program 


IQ 


and resolution easier to grasp.” See page 238. 


Fifth Avenue Moderne 

Empathy is the word Melvin Dwork 
uses to describe his thirty-year rela- 
tionship with a couple for whom he 
recently designed a Fifth Avenue pied- 
a-terre, aS well as their original West- 
chester residence. “Old friends are 
my favorite kind of clients,” he says. 
“Once you're on someone’s wave- 
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length, why should it change? And if you change—as |) 
hope we all do—chances are it will be along parallel lines.” 

Dwork’s own recent changes—moving from a penthouse) 
on the Upper West Side to a duplex apartment near| 
SoHo—have worked out well. “I’d never realized how) 
pleasant it is to have a neighborhood like this at your door-} 
step,” he says. “Fresh fish and fruit and bread, and the} 
lively sense of street life—I thought all this had disap-| 
peared from Manhattan forty years ago.” See page 246. 


Continental Tones on the East Side 
Explaining his approach to design, | 
Juan Pablo Molyneux observes: “T ex- | 
press myself better with a pencil and 
paper than with words. I can be much 
more direct. So with my pencil I ‘walk 
around’ a space.” Molyneux did just 


a 


Juan Pablo 


Molyneux 


East Side, entertain frequently and 
needed a space with easy circulation. 


“Before, guests would stand in one place and leave the rest | 


of the living room empty,” Molyneux says. “Now the 
room is more balanced. When a space goes wrong,” he 
adds, “people hide the problem with things. When the 
space is right, it can stand on its own.” See page 252.0 








Tee yourself surrounded by 15 acres of lush tropical gardens in 

the heart of the city. Imagine yourself experiencing standards of service 

® and accommodation that have become legendary in the East. Imagine 
yourself at the Shangri-La Singapore. One of the best hotels in the world 


& ShangriLa hotel 
SINGAPORE 
A SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 





IN SINGAPORE WHERE ELSE BUT THE SHANGRI-LA 








that for friends who live on the Upper | 
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SHANGRI-LA HOTEL, 22 ORANGE GROVE ROAD, SINGAPORE 1025. TEL: 737 3644. TELEX: 21505 SHANGLA RS. FAX: 733 7220/733 1029. 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL: USA & CANADA (800) 457 5050 


CHINA SHANGRI-LA BEUJING. SHANGRI-LA HANGZHOU. CHINA WORLD HOTEL BEUING (MID 1989). HONG KONG ISLAND SHANGRI-LA HONG KONG (MID 1990). 
MALAYSIA SHANGRI-LA KUALA LUMPUR. SHANGRI-LA PENANG. SINGAPORE SHANGRI-LA SINGAPORE. THAILAND SHANGRI-LA BANGKOK. 














MERIDIAN: INDISPENSABLE IN CHARTING 
YOUR COURSE TO THE TOP. 





HEIMANN-UNICOM 


The Meridian Collection: 18K gold or 18K gold and steel, quartz movement, water resistant. 


You're on the way; for those destined to 
achieve, Audemars Piguet has created The 
Meridian Collection. 

Inspired by the ancient mariners and 
their determination to succeed, this spirited 
collection is designed for men and women 
who refuse to settle for second best. 

Sporty yet elegant, the Meridian features 
a gently rounded face and a supple bracelet 
that encircles the wrist with comfort and 
ease. 

Only Audemars Piguet could fashion a 
watch so enviably thin, so smartly conceived 
and make it water resistant. 


The Meridian Collection, quartz calendar 
watches for men and women in 18 K gold or 
18 K gold and steel: just one more reason for 
making the climb. 


Audemars Piguet 


The most exclusive watch. 


Found only at the vs’ exclusive jewelers. For catalog, send $5 to Audemars Piguet, 350 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10118 
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WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 


NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 


H.L. HINSON & COMPANY 











THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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Cabaret by Manet. 
Crystal by Saint-Louis. 


No one knows for sure if Manet painted Saint-Louis, 
but he certainly could have. We began making crystal in 1782, 
before any one else in France. And the F aa choose 
SaintLouis before any other crystal. Because 
they have always appreciated fine art. For further 
information, please call 1 (800) CRISTAL. 


SAINT-LOUIS 


THE CRYSTAL OF THE FRENCH 


GEARY'S 








Pattern. Apollo Gold 
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rom Carolina Herrera, the designer, - 
comes... Carolina Herrera, the perfume. 
neal VaR e AM CL ACLLES 
tuberose, with notes of sandalwood 
- and amber giving warmth and depth. 
Delicately sensuous. 
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MODELES DEPOSES 


HOTEL PIERRE - 2 EAST 61ST STB 
NEW YORK 





ROMA : GENEVE - MONTE CARLO : PARIS - MILANO - TOKYO - HONG KONG - SINGAPORE 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 


A decorative 
fabric collection 
which shapes 
design ideas. 


Available 


exclusive of 


furniture purchases 


at all Baker 


showrooms. 

















NEW YORK: JOHN UPDIKE 





An Exile’s Impressions 
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NEW YORK IS OF COURSE many cities, 
and an exile does not return to the 
one he left. I left, in April of 1957, 
a floor-through apartment on West 
Thirteenth Street, and return, when I 
do, to midtown hotels and the Upper 
East Side apartments of obliging 
friends. The Village, with its book- 
stores and framer’s shops, its bricked- 
in literary memories and lingering 
bohemian redolence, is off the track 
of a professional visit—an elevator- 
propelled whirl in and out of high- 
rise offices and prix fixe restaurants. 
Nevertheless, I feel confident in say- 
ing that the disadvantages of New 
York life which led me to leave have 
intensified rather than abated, and 
that the city which Le Corbusier de- 

_Scribed as a magnificent disaster is 
less and less magnificent. 

Always, as one arrives, there 
is the old acceleration of the pulse 
—the mountainous gray skyline 
glimpsed from the Triborough Bridge, 


AFTER IMAGE/JON RILEY 


John Updike (left, enjoying elbow room on some Manhattan steps) lived in the city as a Talk of 
the Town reporter for The New Yorker from August 1955 until April 1957. He now lives in 
Massachusetts. Self-Consciousness, a book of his essays, will be published next spring. BELOW 


“I’m possibly one of the smaller blobs in the distance,” he says of a typical Fifth Avenue scene 


the cheerful games of basketball and 
handball being played on the recre- 
ational asphalt beside the FDR Drive, 
the startling, steamy, rain-splotched 
intimacy of the side streets where 
one’s taxi slows to a crawl, the care- 
less flung beauty of the pedestrians 
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clumped at the street corners. So many 
faces, costumes, packages, errands! 
So many preoccupations, hopes, pas- 
sions, lives in progress! So much hu- 
man stuff, clustering and streaming 
with a languid colorful impatience 
like the mass maneuvers of bees! 


continued on page 38 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS: 


FEW CARS HAVE THE SAME PRIORITIES. AND NONE 
PLACES SO MANY SO HIGH. 


A thousand names have briefly flashed across 
the automotive cosmos. The name of Mercedes- 
Benz has been shining bright- 
ly for slightly more than one 
hundred and two years. 
What has created the 
timeproof lustre of Mercedes- 
Benz is the engineering credo 
behind it: the best 


mobile is the complete automo- 


auto- 


bile—so pursue balance above 
all. Shun extremes. And place 
equal priority on every measur- 
able 


excellence. The sedans of the Mercedes-Benz 


facet of automotive 
S-Class exemplify this credo. 

Each is a big, spacious, limousine- 
quiet sedan capable of serving as a mobile 
boardroom. Each is simultaneously a big, 
quick, robust sedan capable of shrinking 500 
miles of European autoroute to a routine 
four-hour run. 

Each S-Class sedan balances plush 
riding ease with roadholding tenacity. Breath- 
taking acceleration with powerful, stable, ABS- 
augmented braking. And rigid structural solid- 
ity with burnished running smoothness. 

The priorities of highly innovative 
technology never override the priority of high 


reliability. From the anti-corrosion wax injected 


© 1988 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J 





deep into its body cavities, to as much as 34 
pounds of undercoating, to a robotically precise 
five-step painting process, 
every S-Class sedan is built to 
endure. In part by being built 
te a quality standard that 
prompted one journal to ask, 
“How is it that Benzes fit 
together better than anything 
else in the world?” 

And balancing these 
basic automotive aims, a 
basic human aim: the well- 
being of the occupants. No 
S-Class engineering priority exceeds the pri- 
ority of safety. For example, the Supplemental 
Restraint System with its drivers-side air bag 
was pioneered in America in the sedans of the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class. 

You can choose from four S-Class 
sedans: the 560SEL and 420SEL V-8s, and the 
300SEL and new 300SE six-cylinder models. If 
your key priority is excellence in every way 
automotive excellence can be measured, call 
or visit your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer 
today. They will be pleased to arrange an S-Class 


test drive. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 





















































NEW YORK: JOHN UPDIKE 


An Exile’s Impressions 
continued from page 35 


But soon the faces with their indi- 
vidual expressions merge and vanish 
under a dulling insistent pressure, 
the thrum and push of congestion. 
As ever more office buildings are 
heaped upon the East Fifties—the 
hugest of them, the slant-topped white 
Citicorp building, clearly about to fall 
off its stilts onto your head—and ever 
greater numbers of impromptu mer- 
chants spread their dubiously legal 
wares on the sidewalks, even pedes- 
trian traffic jams. One is tripped, has- 
sled, detoured. Buskers and beggars 
cram every niche. The sidewalks and 
subway platforms, generously de- 
signed in the last century, have been 
overwhelmed by 1980s greed, on 
both the minor and major entrepre- 
neurial scales. The Manhattan grid, 
that fine old machine for living, now 
sticks and grinds at every intersec- 
tion, and the discreet brownstones of 
the side streets look down upon a 
clogged nightmare of perpetual re- 
construction and insolent double 
parking. Even a sunny day feels like a 
tornado of confusion one is hurrying 
to get out of, into the sanctum of the 
hotel room, the office, the friendly 
apartment. New York is a city with 
virtually no habitable public space 
—only private spaces expensively 
maintained within the general disas- 
ter. While popular journalism focuses 
on the possible collapse of Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco into chasms 
opened by earthquakes, on the op- 
posite coast, on its oblong of solid 
granite, the country’s greatest city 
is sinking into the chasm of itself. 

Hardened New Yorkers will sniff, 
What else is new? Their metropolis 
has been a kind of vigorous hell since 
the days of the Five Points and the 
immigrant-packed Lower East Side. 
Its vitality and glamour are ironi- 
cally rooted in merciless skirmish 
and inconvenient teeming; a leering 
familiarity with crowdedness and 
menace is the local badge of its citi- 
zenship, and the city’s constant moral 
instruction features just this piquant 
proximity of rich and poor—the Park 
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Avenue matron deftly dodging the 
wino on his grate, the high-skirted 
hooker being solicited from the 
black-windowed limousine. In a 
city that rises higher and digs deeper 
than any other, unchecked ascents 
and descents rocket side by side, 
exhilaratingly. In the noonday 
throng on Fifth Avenue near Forty- 
second Street, I once saw a nearly na- 
ked man, shirtless and barefoot and 
sooty from his place of subterranean 
rest, scuttle along in a pair of split 
overalls that exposed his buttocks, 
and everyone’s eyes but mine were 
expertly averted. Mr. Sammler re- 
flects, in Saul Bellow’s late-sixties 
novel of Manhattan, “You opened a 
jeweled door into degradation, from 
hypercivilized Byzantine luxury 
straight into the state of nature, the 
barbarous world of color erupting 
from beneath.” But so, perhaps, it is 
and has been with all great cities— 
Dickens’s London, Robespierre’s 
Paris, Nero’s Rome. 

My complaint, as an exile who 


New York’s vitality and glamour are 
ironically rooted in merciless skirmish and 
inconvenient teeming; a leering familiarity 

with crowdedness and menace is the local 
badge of its citizenship. 


once loved New York and who likes 
to return a half-dozen times a year, is 
not that it plays host to extremes of 
the human condition: There is gran- 
deur in that, and necessity. For the 
Korean grocer and Ukrainian taxi 
driver, the apparent turmoil holds 
out opportunity and hope. The chaos 
is not quite complete; food is trucked 
in through the tunnels and purveyed 
in epic daily amounts, Blooming- 
dale’s brightly peddles kitchen wares 
to young couples who have somehow 
found an apartment they can afford, 
the museums continue to expand, 
Central Park still offers a patch of 









grass for a sunbath and doze in the| 
bosom of humanity. But the price of 
those delights, in the three decades of 
my exile, has gone from steep to ex- 
orbitant. Archibald MacLeish, to- 
ward the end of his long life, told me, 
“New York used to be a giving place, 
a place that gave more than it took. 
Now it takes more than it gives.” 
Even for those with access to the right 
side of the jeweled door, the city 
teeters on the edge of dysfunction. 
Something as simple and, elsewhere, 
as comfortable as a rainy day tips it 
over the edge. 

I heard the rain beginning at my 
back as I sat at one of those late dinner 
parties (we sat down at ten) with 
which the Manhattan rich prove 
their fortitude. The rain made a lyri- 
cal sound, ticking off the fire escapes 
and deepening the swish of cars on 
the street far below and forming ‘a 
soothing undercurrent to the name- 
dropping and scarcely veiled finan- 
cial bragging and media exegesis. (I 
am struck by how seriously—reli- 


giously, indeed—New Yorkers watch 
television. In other parts of the coun- 
try, television is taken as an escape 
from reality; in New York, all things 
being relative, it is considered a win- 
dow into reality, and no doubt its 
phantoms do have more substance 
than the doormen downstairs, and 
the neighbors behind the apartment 
wall, and the mugger waiting around 
the corner.) Rain in New York seems 
to arrive from so great a distance, 
picking its way through so many in- 
tervening obstacles, as to be a friend 
bearing a precious message. But the 
next day, having allowed plenty of 


continued on page 42 
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An Exile’s Impressions 
continued from page 38 


time to reach my appointment, I 
found my host’s doorman over- 
whelmed with taxi requests on an av- 
enue of cabs already taken, hurrying 
heedlessly past with their doused FOR 
HIRE lights. In the meantime, I and 
several other mature citizens who 
had miles to go and promises to keep 
tiptoed among the rivers that ran un- 
der the canopy and watched the min- 
utes pour by. As frequently (but not 
inevitably) happens, a few empty 
cabs did at last wink into view, and, 
as grateful as elderly Eskimos who at 
the last minute were not abandoned 
to starve in the snowfields, we were 
damply bundled off to our destina- 
tions, shedding tips like dandruff. 
But at the end of my day, spent at 
an anachronistic ceremony held at a 
site, on West 155th Street, where no 
taxi driver believes you want to go if 
you're white, the rain had intensified, 
and the taxi dearth was complete, and 
I found myself up to my ankles in a 
babbling gutter, waving at phantoms 
and thinking that my best option 
might be painlessly to drown. As 
luck would have it, in this town of 
hairbreadth rescues, a limousine at 
loose ends offered me a ride to the 
airport for (the driver was very clear) 
“thirty-five dollars—cash.” Beggars 
can’t be choosers, and drowning ex- 
iles can’t be thrifty, and so off we 
went, weaving jubilantly, only to bog 
down in a solid hour of stop-and-go 
traffic on 125th Street and another 
hour of trying to nudge our way onto 
the Triborough Bridge. The escape 
routes from the city were all but im- 
penetrably jammed, and in my even- 
tual relief at my own escape, at an 
airport where planes not uncom- 
monly sit on the runway for six hours 
waiting for their turn to fly, I tipped 
my driver, who had become my com- 
rade in misery, five dollars. In his agi- 
tation at wasting so much of his day 
on me, he had cracked the taillight 
of another auto, whose protesting 
driver, a young Hispanic, he silenced 
by offering to trade insurance com- 
pany names. He knew, he explained 
to me, that his victim’s car would be 


illegally uninsured. The little inci- 
dent, one no doubt of a thousand bits 
of preemptory maneuver in that hour 
of urban squeeze, saddened me, but 
instead of standing up for justice I sat 
back for comfort, in the only trans- 
portation the rain-soaked jungle 
seemed likely to provide. 

The emergency atmosphere of this 
most recent visit is typical, and by no 
means as bad as it can get: I have not 
yet been mugged, knocked down by 
a bicycling messenger, crushed by a 
falling construction crane or poi- 
soned by a handcart hot dog. The 
few friends of mine still sticking it 
out in the city assure me that such 
inconveniences scarcely threaten resi- 
dents, who have their cozy digs, their 
settled ways, their familiar routes 
and haunts, their terms of accom- 
modation with the state of nature. 
Of course I remember how one 
does, over the weeks and months, 
pull a kind of friendly village—gro- 
cery store, newsstand, flower shop, 
laundry, dentist—out of New York’s 
ghastly plenitude, its inexhaustible 
and endlessly repeated urban much- 
ness. But the friendliness lies more in 
our wishing it to be so than in any 
confirming reality; returning only a 
little later, one finds the shops have 
changed names, the chummy clerks 
are gone and one’s name has been re- 
moved from the computer. 

Toward the end of each of my by 
now countless trips to New York, I 
must still fight a rising panic that I 
won't be able to get out. New York, 
like the Soviet Union, has this uni- 
versal usefulness: It makes you glad 
you live elsewhere. As in the Soviet 
Union, nothing is easy: There are 
lines at the bank and the post office, 
there is nowhere to park, everything 
is an exhausting walk away, the res- 
taurant has no tables, the theater 
has no seats, and carbon monoxide 
ubiquitously offers an invitation to 
succumb. Time has only strength- 
ened my impelling perception of 
thirty years ago: Being in New York 
takes so much energy as to leave none 
for any other kind of being. 




















Cartier 


ler maizons de Cartier 


Available at these fine stores 


ARKANSAS 
Fifth Season, Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 

Avery's, San Jose 

Bullock’s Wilshire, Los Angeles 
Dining Room Shop, La Jolla 
Geary’s, Beverly Hills 

Glass Pheasant, Sacramento 
Nordstrom, San Francisco Center 
Phairs, Orinda 


COLORADO 
International Villa, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Jewels by Jose Grant, Stamford 
Lux, Bond & Green, Hartford 


ILLINOIS 
Limoges Du Roy, Wilmette 


INDIANA 
N. Theobald, Indianapolis 


LOUISIANA 
Coleman Adler, New Orleans 


NEW JERSEY 
Marks China & Glass, Wyckoff 


NEW YORK 
Arthur Fishman, Woodburiy 
Zimmers, Poughkeepsie 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carlyle & Co., Greensboro 


OHIO 
Schreibman Jewelers, Pepper Pike 


OREGON , 
Carl Greve, Portland 


TEXAS 
Silver Leopard, Dallas 


Wandita Ford Interiors, San Antonio 


UTAH 
O.C. Tanner, Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
George Watts, Milwaukee 


For information 
please call 1-800-223-4000 














CARTIER FOR THE TABLE 








navory de Cartier 


CARTIER, THE KING OF JEWELERS, NOW TURNS ITS 
ATTENTION TO THE TABLE AND INTRODUCES AN 
EXTRAORDINARY NEW COLLECTION OF SETTINGS. 
DELICATE CHINA, LUMINOUS CRYSTAL, NOBLE SILVER, IN 
BRILLIANT DESIGNS DRAWN FROM THE ILLUSTRIOUS 


‘ HERITAGE OF THE HOUSE. PATTERNS REFLECTING THE 





GREAT CREATIVE PERIODS: NEO-RENAISSANCE, ART 





NOUVEAU, CONTEMPORARY, OR-AS SHOWN-ART DECO. 


SY, 
e 
OBJECTS OF RARE BEAUTY TO GRACE THE TABLE, EACH CL SMCS : 











: MADE AND SIGNED BY THE MASTER JEWELER. iri ART OF Bele Ne Gee OmN ls OU SE 
; 
a 
BAL HARBOUR « BEVERLY HILLS » CHEVY CHASE + CHICAGO « DALLAS « FORT LAUDERDALE * HONOLULU + HOUSTON + LAS VEGAS + LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL: NEW YORK: PALM BEA FRANCISCO + SAN JUAN + SOUTH COAST PLAZA « ST. THOMAS « TORONTO: VAIL* VANCOUVER « WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT SELECTED FINE STORES. 





| a Patek Philippe self- | assembled and then sub- 


' winding perpetual jected to 600 hours of 

|| calendar watch. Possibly stringent testing. 

the most sophisticated This timepiece is the pride 
mechanical wrist-watch in — . of Patek Philippe. It will be 
the world. the pride of anyone who 
It not only tells you the owns one, for it not only 
time, day, date, month and _ tells you the time, it tells 
phase of the moon, you something about 
it automatically indicates yourself. . 


February 29 every leap 
year. There are even two 
dials that show the state 
of leap-year and AM/PM. 
What's more, it is the first 
such “complicated” wrist- 
watch with four correctors 
which allow you to rapidly 
adjust, individually, the 
| four major functions of the 
| calendar. Not surprising, 
since Patek Philippe made 
the first perpetual calendar 
wrist-watch in 1925, and 
the first self-winding ver- 
sion in 1963. 
Equally impressive is that 
the ultra-slim self-winding 
27 jewel movement of 
this watch is entirely me- 
| chanical. Every precise 
operation is the result of 
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over 500 pieces working 
smoothly together. Each 
movement is entirely 

hand-finished and hand- 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a presentation of the new Patek Philippe timepieces available in 1988, 
please send $3 - or for a brochure of current styles write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 — AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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Beautiful inlaid table, looking to meet 


handsome hallway. Call Newel. 





NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 


antique resource in the world. 





reet, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 











) Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 Bi 
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NEW YORK: BRENDAN GILL 


Riverdale—Country in the City 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK CITY tend to as- 
sume that the feverishly incandescent 
little island of Manhattan is charac- 
teristic of the metropolis as a whole. 
The fact is that Manhattan is but one 
of the five boroughs out of which the 
complex mosaic of the city is com- 
posed and is almost as unlike the 
other boroughs as it is unlike, say, 
Indianapolis or Duluth. Many New 
Yorkers spend their entire lives in 
Brooklyn, Queens or the Bronx, or on 
Staten Island, without bothering to 
set foot in Manhattan. They are con- 
tent to observe its lights against the 
sky, to read about its nightlife in the 
newspapers and to catch glimpses of 
hand- 


its celebrities, sometimes in 


cuffs and sometimes not, on TV. 





Mayor Koch, who thanks to his of- 
ficial position occupies a mansion 
looking out over the East River from 
the costly but not very lofty heights 
of Manhattan Island, often speaks of 
the “outer boroughs.” This is the 
mayor's characteristically tactless 
way of snubbing them. In fact, there 
is nothing “outer” about any section 
of the city except in a psychological 
sense, New York being in its physical 





RIGHT: Stately apartments—said to be the first 
multiple dwellings in Riverdale—were built 
in the 1920s on a hillside overlooking the 
confluence of the Harlem and Hudson rivers. 
ABOVE: The Henry Hudson Bridge, built 
in the 1930s, links Riverdale to Manhattan. 

















One of the most architecturally rich neigh- 
borhoods of New York is Riverdale, in the 
Bronx. ABOvE: The grandest of Riverdale’s 
houses is Wave Hill, built in 1844 by William 
H. Appleton. FAR LEFT: Wave Hill’s formal gar- 
dens provide a view of the Hudson River. 
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INTRODUCING THE 1989 TOYOTA CRESSIDA... 
ASEDAN WITH THE HEART OF A LION. 


TOYOTA CRESSIDA 














THE PRIDE OF TOYOTA. 


Toyota has uncaged an all-new Cressida for 1989. The king of luxury 
performance sedans has more power and grace than ever before. With 

a fuel-injected 6-cylinder 24-valve engine, Cressida delivers 190 lionhearted 
horsepower. Its redesigned chassis, featuring sure-footed MacPherson 
strut front and double wishbone rear suspension, combines with Cressidas 
new power to give catlike handling and roaring performance. Comple- 
menting all of this power and performance is the sleek tautness of Cressidas 
graceful new styling. Cressida is indeed the master of the asphalt jungle. 
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TOYOTA CRESSIDA 





Inside is the majestic luxury of made Cressida the most trouble- 36-month/36000-mile basic 2) 
Cressidas redesigned interior. It is free new car sold in America for vehicle limited warranty, includ 2 
an ergonomically designed environ- _ the past two years? Cressida is powertrain and electronic com >- 
ment that emphasizes comfortand — master of the asphalt jungle. nents with no deductible and n 
control and sets new standards for The 1989 Cressida. Make the transfer fee. Normal maintenar = 
standard equipment. pride of Toyota the pride of your and wear and tear items are nc 

Cressidas optional equipment driveway. covered. 


Call 1-800-GO-T OYOTA for mre 
information and the location of 
your nearest dealer. 


Get More From Life... Buckle ' 


is just as impressive as its array of 
standard features. Leather trim 
interior,* compact disc player, and 
Anti-lock Brake System (A.B,S.) are 
just some of the options that 
make Cressida such an extraordi- 
nary combination of performance 
and luxury. 

Finally, there is the reassurance 
of knowing that Toyota Quality has 











*Leather interior not available on model shi 
in Pewter Pearl. 

t Based on problems encountered in first 9C 
days of ownership—]. D. Power & Associat« 
1987, 1988 New Car Initial Quality Surveys. 
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WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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Auction to be held on Monday, November cee 
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Avenue, New York, NY 10022. Admission to seve 


* , T | wart sale is by ticket only. Viewing is from November 


10 through November 14. For further informa- 


on tion please contact Christopher Burge (212/ 
om ~  §46-1045) or Michael Findlay (212/546-1170). 
AUS! MAYER For catalogues telephone 718/784-1480. 


Illustrated above: Pablo Picasso, ene 
signed center left Picasso, oil on canvas, 
36% x 23¥%.(92 x 59.7 cm.). 

Painted in 1901. 
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CONSOLE: Ex- 
ceptional Irish 
carved walnut 
console, circa 
1750: Provenance 
Godmersham 
Park: h-31%", 
w-45", d-22” 


MIRROR: George 
Ill giltwood border 
mirror retaining 
it’s original gild- 
ing, circa 1760: 
h-72”, w-40” 


CANDELABRA: 
Continental mar- 
ble and gilt bronze 
candelabra, circa 
1810 from The 
Collector’s Gallery 
at Kentshire 
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@Kentshire 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 


(212) 673-6644 





» leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 
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Riverdale—Country in the City 
continued from page 48 


extent (303.7 square miles) far more 
compact than Los Angeles (467.2 
square miles), or even Oklahoma City 
(648.3 square miles). Of the five bor- 
oughs, only the Bronx is not an island 
and can be said, therefore, to be truly 
a part of the continent. The other bor- 
oughs are stapled to each other and to 
the mainland by means of innumera- 
ble bridges and tunnels. 

Once we begin to speak of outer 
and inner in a psychological sense, 
we find ourselves confronting a num- 





ber of agreeable surprises—obscure 
corners of the city (call them inposts 
instead of outposts) in which time has 
seemingly been made to stand still 
and distance has been caused to ex- 


pand or contract according to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. I think, for 
example, of that small portion of the 
borough of the Bronx called River- 
dale, whose southern and western 
boundaries follow the banks of the 
Harlem and Hudson rivers and 
whose northern and eastern bound- 
aries face inland, toward an enclave 
of fashionable private houses called 
Fieldston and beyond Fieldston to the 
crowded heart of the borough—the 
Bronx of the Yankees, of the noisy 
“EL,” of the mocking Bronx cheer. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Riverdale was a favored 
site for the country estates of wealthy 
New Yorkers, who journeyed there 
first by river and later overland, by 


train and automobile. Many of those 
early houses remain to this day, and 
so do the lawns and gardens out of 
which they rise, as well as hundreds 
of examples of the superb trees— 
oaks, copper beeches, ginkgos, ma- 
ples and tupelos—that have sheltered 
them for a hundred and fifty years or 
so. In a park on the grassy prow of 
land that lifts itself above the conflu- 
ence of the Harlem and Hudson riv- 
ers stands a hundred-foot-high 
granite column, upon which a bronze 


BELOW: In 1846, Edwin Forrest, the most popu- 
lar American actor of his day, built a retreat 
on the banks of the Hudson. His model was 
Fonthill Abbey, the Gothick folly that Wil- 
liam Beckford erected in the English country- 


side. LEFT: A 19th-century Gothic Revival 


gazebo at the College of Mount Saint Vincent. 


statue of Henry Hudson, itself sixteen 
feet high, stares with a fierce pride 
out over the river named for him. 
(Seeking what proved to be a non- 
existent northwest passage to the Ori- 
ent, Hudson explored the length of 
the river in 1609; two years later, 
having again failed to find the north- 
west passage in the icy reaches of 
Hudson Bay, he was left to die there 
by a mutinous crew.) Looking up 
from the river to the green bluffs of 
Riverdale, one is not surprised to see 
a deer grazing in a patch of meadow. 
The Romans had a saying, rus in 
urbe—country in the city—and that is 
what Riverdale is, and why the deer 
is content to be there. 

The greatest of the houses in River- 
dale is Wave Hill, built in the 1840s 
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What if selling a 
business brings 
you $50 million? 


Selling a business is a big 
step. It can provide rich 
rewards. It can also raise 
serious questions. 

Who can help you deter- 
mine what vour business 1s 
really worth? Can you trust 
_ your advisors to tell you if 
not selling is the right deci- 
sion? If you do sell, how 


© 1988 J.P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, parent of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company (Member FDIC) 


and other J.P Morgan subsidiari¢ 
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should you allocate your 
assets? Is this the time to 
rethink your family’s finan- 
cial plan? What will you do 
next, and who will you need 
to help you? 

The point is clear: Selling 
a business is not a simple 
matter. And your advisors 
should care enough and be 
skillful enough to help you 
sort through all the com- 
plexities to gain the maxi- 
mum benefits. 

The private bankers at 
Morgan understand all this, 
because we’ve been helping 


individuals and families 
build — and sell — successful 
privately owned enterprises 
for more than a century. 
And a good way to prepare 
for either is to establish a 
private banking relationship 
at Morgan. You'll have the 
best advice and technical 
skills available to you — 
before, during, and after 
any transaction. 

As a private banking 
client, you and your busi- 
ness also will have access 
to all of the resources of 
Morgan’s global organization 


— the same analysts, traders, 
financial strategists, invest- 
ment professionals, tech- 
nology, and underlying cap- 
ital strength that serve the 
world’s largest corporations. 

For more information, 
call Peter E. Guernsey Jr., 
Vice President, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
(212) 826-9337. 


Private Banking at Morgan 


JPMorgan 
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Ce by Amar-Phal fruit—the Chinese symbol Bestow upon your home the fruit of immortality .. . 


of immortality—this masterfully crafted brass lamp rests from Marbro. Available through your designer. Send $6 
upon a key motif footing. Enhanced by a corner pleated for a full-color catalogue to Marbro, Dept. 103, 1625 
shade trimmed in tiple folds. S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


MA RBRO Quite simply, the finest. 
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NEW YORK: BRENDAN GILL 


Riverdale—Country in the City 
continued from page 52 


for the publisher William H. Apple- 
ton. The gray stone mansion, from 
whose western terraces one glances 
across the Hudson to the steep escarp- 
ment of the Palisades, has been in- 
cessantly added to and subtracted 
from throughout its existence; today 
it presents a facade gravely elegant, 
as if one’s welcome there were closely 
linked to one’s deportment. Among, 
those who paid visits to the house in 
Appleton’s time were William Thacker- 


the mansion was remodeled by Ed- 
ward C. Delafield in 1916; he called 
upon the distinguished architect 
Dwight James Baum to transform the 
Victorian original by means of the 
addition of a two-story-high pillared 
portico and wings with deep-set Co- 
lonial dormer windows. Surrounded 
by a dozen or so rook-haunted, tow- 
ering oak trees—souvenirs of the 
long-vanished forest—and rofling 
lawns and gardens, the property was 


THE SANTOS” WATCH IS AVAILABLE 
AT THESE FINE STORES: 


ARIZONA 
GRUNEWALD & ADAMS, PHOENIX 


CALIFORNIA 
CARLYLE JEWELERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
GEMS & JADE, PALM SpriNGs 
MORGAN & CoO., Los ANGELES 
PRINCE ORLOFF CROWN JEWELS, 
FRESNO 
PRINCESS ERMINE JEWELS, 
Los ANGELES 





|| ay, Thomas Huxley and Herbert Spen- given to Columbia University by Mr. COLORADO 
ie cer. At the turn of the century the Delafield in 1965, in the hope that it HYDE PARK, Denver 
LI estate was purchased by a J. P. Mor- might be preserved for future genera- CONNECTIGUI 
Hs gan partner, George W. Perkins, who tions of New Yorkers. As so often BETTERIDGE, GREENWICH 
| | built a commodious house for himself happens, Columbia sold the property LENOX JEWELERS, FAIRFIELD 
Al nearby, leasing the old house at dif- to a developer, who has built a num- 
i ferent times to Mark Twain, most ber of separate apartment buildings ILLINOIS 
F restless of authors; Bashford Dean, along the diminished borders of the HENRY Kay JEWELERS, CHicaco ° 
4 curator of arms and armor at the pond and is now engaged in turning LOUISIANA 
dl Metropolitan Museum (who added a the main house into condominiums. COLEMAN E. ADLER, New ORLEANS 
q wing to provide space for his per- To the north of Wave Hill is Stone- 
J sonal collection of armor); and the hurst, built during the early years MASSACHUSETTS 
i) conductor Arturo Toscanini. In 1960 — of the Civil War by a paint-manu- DORFMAN, Boston 
l members of the Perkins family do- facturing nabob named Robert Col- MICHIGAN 
| nated the estate to the city, which has gate. Like Wave Hill, it looks as if JULES R. SCHUBOT, Troy 
| preserved and enhanced its twenty- it were designed for the holding of 
| eight acres of lawns and gardens and grand but by no means riotous par- MISSOURI 
| opened the house to the public. ties; the Viennese waltzes that, when TIVOL, Kansas City 
1 Just down the road from Wave Hill Stonehurst was new, had but recently NEW JERSEY 








D’AMORE, CLIFFSIDE PARK 
S. MARSH & SONS, MILLBURN 
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The Romans had a saying, rus in 
urbe—country in the city—and 
that is what Riverdale is. 
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is Alderbrook, a delightful brick 
Gothic Revival mansion built as the 
country retreat of still another New 
York City banker, Percy Pyne. For 
many years it was the home of the 
celebrated sculptor Elie Nadelman, 
and it is still occupied by his son, a 
retired diplomat. Not far off is the old 
Delafield mansion, crowning a knoll 
in the heart of what was once an ex- 
tensive oak forest—a favorite early- 
nineteenth-century hunting demesne 
of the Delafield family. Overlooking 
a stream and pond on one side of the 
knoll and the Hudson on the other, 


leapt the Atlantic and landed on our 
shores were said to be providing the 
devil and his myrmidons with the 
prospect of a rich harvest. Portions of 
Riverdale where the devil has pre- 
sumably never been permitted to 
set foot are two small and charming 
Gothic Revival churches, one by 
James Renwick and the other by 
Richard Upjohn. Nor has the devil 
found a welcome at the cluster of 
buildings that make up the College of 
Mount Saint Vincent on Hudson, 
originally known as the Convent and 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent. 


continued on page 62 





NEW YORK 
WALLACH SONS, MANHASSET 
WEMPE, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
HAYDON & CoO., RALEIGH 


OHIO 
BERGER & SILVER, CLEVELAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FRED H. STRAUB, ABINGTON 


TEXAS 
JONES & JONES, MCALLEN 


UTAH 
O.C. TANNER, SALT Lake CIty 


WASHINGTON 
BEN BRIDGE JEWELERS, SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
CHARLES ERNEST 











CARTIER. THE SANTOS WATCH 
Mi 

SANTOS. A DASHING 
TRIBUTE TO THE INTREPID 
PIONEER OF AVIATION 
HISTORY. A SUPERB 
CREATION IN THE HEROI¢ 
SPIRIT. AND NOW A BOLD 
NEW VERSION — THE 
SANTOS* GALBEE WATCH — 
CURVED TO FIT THE WRIST. IN 
STEEL AS NOBLE AS GOLD. IN 
GOLD AS POTENT AS STEEL. 
SANTOS: A CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN TRIUMPH, AT ONCE 


POWERFUL AND SENSUAL. 


CARTIER®: THE MEASURE OF 


CREATIVE GENIUS. 
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Speed Dependent. * 


standards. Allanté. Designed and handcrafted by one of Damping automaticaly 
adjusts the firmness 
suspension in relatio 


the world’s foremost automotive designers. The most vehicle Sree 
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sophisticated technology in its class. Unequalled comfort 





and unmatched convenience. And Cadillac's protocol to | | 






make you the most cared-for owner in the world. 


Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for product literature and 






the location of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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Exclusive tuned sequential- 
port fuel-injected 4.5-liter V8 
rated at 200 horsepower. 





Hand-selected custom 
Italian leather seating areas 
with French seams. 






The only way to travel is 
Cadillac style. 








Let's get it together... buckle up. 
©1988 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 
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A unique com ‘poston sallgpladems traditien andgcontemporary design. 


Available in go Encee less steel, solid 18 kt gold or 
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fine jewelry 


245 POST STREET ®& SAN FRANCISCO CA 94108 
‘ (415) 392-1200 
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Riverdale—Country in the City 
continued from page 58 


The Sisters of Charity, a Roman Cath-] 
olic teaching order, had founded thef 
convent and academy in Manhattan 
and had been obliged to move north- 
ward when, in 1857, their quarters 
were demolished to make way for the 
construction of Central Park. 

The sisters purchased the romantic 
Gothic Revival castle that had been 
built a few years earlier on the banks 
of the Hudson by the eminent Amer- 
ican actor Edwin Forrest. Forrest had 
called his estate Fonthill, after the fa- 
mous English folly Fonthill Abbey, 
built by William Beckford. The dark- 
ling, crenellated stone castle remains 
wondrously intact, though in gran- 
deur it isn’t a patch on the adjacent 
red-brick convent building, erected 
in various stages throughout the 
nineteenth century. The tower of the 


main section of the building is a hun- 


dred and eighty feet high; scattered 
across the wooded grounds that lie 
far below it are a number of amiable 
white-painted gazebos and some 
houses and stables in the Hudson 
River Bracketed style. 

How lucky New Yorkers are to 
find preserved for them a “country in 
the city” in such out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the vast conurbation as River- 
dale! How lucky, too, that the owners 
of the big old houses remaining there 
are determined to go on struggling 
against the proliferation of sky- 
scraper apartment buildings, whose 
usurpation of light, air and distant 
views would leave even the bronze 
Henry Hudson on his lofty pillar 
seemingly trapped at the bottom of a 
well! It is these houses that John Rus- 
kin might have had in mind when he 
wrote, “We have no right whatever 
to touch them. They are not ours. 
They belong partly to those who built 
them, and partly to all the genera- 
tions of mankind who are to follow 
us. .. . It may be hereafter a subject of 
sorrow, Or a cause of injury, to mil- 
lions, that we have consulted our _ 
present convenience when casting 
down such buildings as we choose to 
dispense with. That sorrow, that loss 
we have no right to inflict.”0 
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Peter Mandel, In@, 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL30 ree isetel 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., Coola ee le eal. a) wep ele 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington f D.C. 202-646-1540 
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A place of beauty 
for it reminds me 
of a friend 
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i Established 1905 


|. MINASSIAN.. 


| Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave. Suite G292 West Hollywood, Ca 90069 
it 8795 Beverly Blvd. West Hollywood, Ca 90069 
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There are certain places where nature _ the efforts of man and nature been in clos 


exceeds the expectations of everyonebutits harmony. | 
creator. Here on the famed Kohala Coast} 


And there are certain times when the Big Island of Hawaii, we’ve created 


people with inspiration and vision are able — pe gigisiandofHawan — TeSort unlike anything yo. 
Maui yo ever seen. 
# he > ge i gee pe _ Spectacular arc i 
> Le SS ture is set among beautilll 
canals and walkways. 

Water launches f 

alongside bambo 


Kauai Oahu Molokai 


to achieve unparalleled results. - 
The Hyatt Regency Waikoloa is in 
sucha place, at such a time. And rarely have 
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gstsand Japanese sculpted gardens “~¥ =>” scope of your imagination. 

id with Pacific art treasures. ‘ SF It’s a world removed from 
There is even a private ‘i y == everything that’s ordinary about life. 

on Where you can swim with — , ~ And almost certainly, it will be the most 

ye dolphins. And as you eb exotic, most pleasurable adventure you ever 

ihtexpect,the opportun- ~~ & undertake. 

for sportare unrivaled — soe 5 





( where in the world. : 
Fantasies come to life, the senses are 
jalged, passions are requited, and the 


ilsuit of happiness is limited only by the Waikoloa, [he Big Island of Hawai. 


Now Open. 





el the Hyatt Touch on your next vacation. For reservations or more information about Hyatt Resorts Worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-228-9000. 
Hyatt Resorts Worldwide encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate companies— Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International Corp 
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751 Marsh Avenue | 
Reno, NV 89509 
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Wardrobe System 


Designed by Bill Stephens 


and Mary Jean Thompson, ASID . 
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Designer Showrooms: 
Karl Mann Chicago 
Karl Mann New York 
Shecter-Martin Boston 
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ECCIVEIS: 


The Asti Collection. Amplifiers, Tuners And 
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The Ultimate in 
southwest Design 


Seven warehouses all in one 
location: consisting of a multi- 
million dollar inventory in 
such items as furniture, light- 
ing, architectural appoint- 
ments, antiques, numerous 
ALtiftacts etc. etc. 


One day touring our ware- 
houses is equivalent to years 
of searching in Mexico. 


(818) 769-5090 


0356 RIVERTON AVE. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
CA 91601 
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DYANSEN CELEBRATES ERTE 


“DREAMBIRDS’ by Erté 

Limited edition bronze sculpture 

from the “Treasures in Bronze” Collection’ 
Height: 18” 

Exclusively at Dyansen Gallery 





eres 


| A\it Deco Master Erté turns 96 this November anda honbr of his artistic genius, Dyansen Gallery will be hosting major retrospective 
exhibitions in all 10 of our galleries during the Fall months. Erté’s imagination and ability to render his creations with magic and detail 
has made him the most acclaimed artist of this century. Dyansen Gallery is proud to salute Erté in his 96th year of creativity and 
| inspiration. For dates of our exhibition throughout the United States, please call the DYANSEN GALLERY nearest you. 


a 


i BEVERLY HILLS SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO CARMEL 

ii 339 N. Rodeo Drive 789 Beach Street 178 Horton Plaza Cottage Row : 6th & San Carlos 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 San Francisco, CA 94109 San Diego, CA 92101 Carmel, CA 93923 
213/275-0165 800/247-6336 415/928-0596 800/232-3888 619/231-2787 800/548-9561 408/625-6903 800/445-3552 
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BEVERLY HILLS :-SAN FRANCISCO: SAN DIEGO: CARMEL* MAUI*NEW ORLEANS: BOSTON: NEW YORK 
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Masterpiece by Monet 
and Tatung. 








There are 5 models in the Masterpiece Series; 20” to 30” screens 
The 27” Masterpiece 2710 CPX is shown here. Picture simulated. 


Look again. See how both artist and engineer have captured 
the subtleties of light, color, shadow, tone, and texture. 
Look again and see the picture that will 
capture your eye. 


Behind the picture is a masterpiece of electronic technology... 
features engineered to uncompromised standards; features that 
convince you that real value means more than price alone. Every 
model in the Masterpiece Series features a square, black picture 

tube with more than 500 lines of horizontal resolution! Each 

model offers the realism of full stereo sound...and a full range 
of sophisticated audio/video features. Picture, sound and 
classic cabinetry...all backed by an incomparable 30 month warranty. 


Think again. And call for the name of the dealer nearest you. 
1-213-979-7055, Ext. 257. Ask for a free poster of Monet’s Water Lilies. 


The Masterpiece Series by 


OTATUNG 


The most beautiful television pictures in the world. 


Tatung Company of America, Inc., 2850 El Presidio, Long Beach, CA 90810 (213) 979-7055 











HAMILTON CLASSIC EDITIONS 
ANNOUNCES A LIMITED EDITION RE-CREATION OF 


THE CABOT 


riginally created by Hamilton in 1935, the 

Cabot captures all the dash and glamour of 
that romantic pre-war era. Its clean, bold lines are 
undeniably classic. 

The original Cabot is in great demand by 
collectors, but finding one is a nearly impossible 
task. That’s why Hamilton is offering you the 
opportunity to acquire an exquisitely crafted 
reproduction in a strictly limited edition. Only 








Each timepiece is accompanied by a Certificate of 
Authenticity and shipped in a deluxe presentation 
box. A very special value, this distinctive watch is 

offered at just $295* each, payable in convenient 

monthly installments. 





THE HAMILTON GUARANTEE 


An American tradition since 1892, Hamilton has 


4,100 will be made. set the standard for design and technical excellence. 
, a “N\ 
g we | 
| 
| And while foreign competition grows, styles change 
| HAMILTON EXCLUSIVE and traditions die, our standards have never varied. 





Each Cabot is painstakingly hand-assembled 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the same way 
as the originals. The Hamilton Cabot is an 
accurate design replica of the original 1935 
model. (We have fitted the Cabot with a jew- 
eled Swiss quartz movement—more accurate 
and dependable than the original). 


| 


PERSONALLY ENGRAVED 


When a person purchased a new watch in 

America’s unhurried past, it was the custom 
for the jeweler to engrave the buyer’s initials on 
| the case-back. Hamilton is pleased to continue 
| this tradition today by engraving three initials 
of your choice, prior to final assembly. The 
I Hamilton crest and your personal registration 
| number will also be engraved on the case-back. 
_ ! The case is elegantly curved for style and 
} comfort, and the bezel is richly finished with 

9 microns of 18-Kt gold. The back is satiny, stain- 
| less steel. The face is 
} white with raised “Paris 
Antique” numerals and 
polished gilt-leaf hands. 
A separate second dial 
is at 6 o'clock. 


Engraved with up to 3 initials 
plus registration number. 
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i Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, PA 1988 Hamilton Classics (MBI) 
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Shown actual size 
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It is with great pride that we offer you the Cabot. If 
for any reason you're not delighted with your 
watch, you may return it within 30 days in the con- 
dition in which it was received for a full refund. 
Every Hamilton Collectors Classic offered in the 
past has been a sell-out. Therefore, we urge you to 
reserve your Cabot without delay. In the event that 
the Cabot sells out prior to the time we receive 
your order, we will notify you immediately and 
promptly issue you a refund. Because orders are 
filled on a first come first served basis, for fastest 
service Call 1-800-367-4534 extension 8251. (In CT, 
AK or HI call 1-203-855-8717). Call Mon-Fri 8:30 
am-10 pm, Sat 9 am-5 pm eastern time. Or, return 
the coupon below. Orders processed immediately. 
Shipment in 2-4 weeks. 


AUTHENTIC 


*Plus $3.50 shipping/handling 


Hamilton’ Classics 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


For Fastest Service Call Toll Free: 1-800-367-4534. 
In CT, AK, HI Call 1-203-855-8717 


Please send me Hamilton Cabot watch(es). 
Initials to be engraved on back: [ ] [| ee 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


(Please Print Clearly) 


Signature 
(All orders subject to acceptance ) 


Charge each of 8 equal monthly $37.31 installments to my credit card: 
] MasterCard [|] VISA (J Diners Club (_] American Express 
Credit Card # 








Exp. Date 











I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is my deposit of $99.50* 
for each watch. | will pay the balance as billed in four equal monthly installments. 





*Connecticut residents add 7!2% sales tax. 
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TO LISTEN TO Anthony Victoria ex- 
plain the outstanding features of a 
favorite eighteenth-century chair— 
Jean-Baptiste Gourdin’s beechwood 
fauteuil a la reine of roughly 1748, for 





instance—is to learn a great deal, not 
only about a particular chair but 
about the qualities that define a dedi- 
cated collector. In everything he ut- 
ters concerning this elegant Louis XV 
piece, with its sinuous lines, flat back, 
wide seat and upholstery on remov- 
able frames (en chassis), Victoria 
evinces both the knowledge of a 
trained specialist and the zeal of a 
born enthusiast. 

The zeal, it must be said, is not 
as instantaneously apparent as the 
knowledge: Victoria’s manner is so 
instinctually urbane, so poised and 
cultivated, that his erudition makes 
the more immediate impression. Still, 
no one could listen to him talk for 
more than a few minutes about 


In a setting befitting his 18th-century French collection, Anthony Victoria (below with his wife, Susan, in the 
entrance hall of their Manhattan residence) displays an array of exceptional chairs. To Victoria, chairs “are the ‘ 
most personal of all the decorative arts.” Above: In the living room (clockwise from left) are a five-legged fauteuil 
de bureau and a fauteuil a coiffer, both circa 1750, a circa 1745 chaise de musicien and a circa 1760 fauteuil a coiffer. 
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FOR COREEC TONS 


Anthony Victoria’s Affair with the Chair 
By Dale Harris 


RAPHY: FELICIANO 


Gi 


PHOTO 


chairs, especially of the Régence era, 
without becoming quickly aware that 
his interest in the subject is that of a 
passionate devotee: “I’ve always been 
chair-crazy,” he admits. 
Notwithstanding his sobriety of 
style, Victoria doesn’t try to disguise 
the strength of his feelings. The very 
first words of the catalogue he wrote 
for an exhibition he organized in 
1984, “The Master Chair-Maker’s Art: 
France, 1710-1800,” leave no doubt 
about his emotional identification 
with the chair as an art object: “This 
exhibit grew out of a love for chairs 
and a desire to show some of the 
many different types which ° were 








spawned in the comfort-loving Eigh- 
teenth Century.” 

By profession, Victoria is a dealer 
in antiques, director of one of the 
most prestigious and long-established 
firms in New York City, Frederick 
P. Victoria & Son. In this capacity, 
he has acquired a formidable reputa- 
tion as a wide-ranging expert in the 
field of furniture and the decorative 
arts. By commitment, however, he is 
a collector of eighteenth-century 
chairs, a predilection he inherited 
from his late father. “I really believe 
that there’s osmosis when it comes to 
taste,” he says. “I grew up around 
handsome and interesting chairs. It’s 


continued on page 70 
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OPENING SAN FRANCISCO, DECEMBER 1988 


.M BEACH, HONOLULU . 






































A circa 1755 fauteuil a raser bears a high, hinged back and a fifth leg 
to facilitate the function of shaving. Victoria notes that the arrange- 
ment of the carvings “gives full evidence of the stylizing hand of man.” 


something I seem to have absorbed 
quite naturally at a very early age. | 
find I can walk into a room crowded 
with wonderful things and my eye 
goes straight to an important chair, 
no matter how far away. It’s a signal, 
a message—something transmitted 
through the shape and the form.” 
Though fine chairs are universally 
classified as art objects, it is Victoria’s 
opinion that their aesthetic standing 
is nowhere near as high as it ought to 
be. His 1984 show, in fact, had its 
origin in his belief that, despite the 
growth in the appreciation of antique 
furniture over the past few decades, 
the public still doesn’t show suffi- 
cient recognition of the qualities that 
make a truly distinguished chair. 
“Chairs,” Victoria says regretful- 
ly, “aren’t well understood by non- 
specialists—by those, in other words, 
who aren’t involved with them pro- 
fessionally or as craftsmen. Even peo- 
ple highly sensitive to beautiful 
artifacts are on the whole unaware of 
what goes into the creation of a first- 
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rate chair. Unlike most kinds of fur- 
niture, many chairs—particularly 
those of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century—don’t break down 
into a series of right angles. With 
cabinetmaking, a field requiring a 


“Even people highly 
sensitive to beautiful 
artifacts are unaware of 
what goes into creating 
a first-rate chair.” 


right-angled approach, there are 
large surfaces for decorating, but 
with chairs the surfaces are small. 
Consequently, the opportunities for 
fine decoration are more restricted. 
“A beautiful chair requires a great 
deal of judgment on the part of the 
menuisier. It’s as subtle aesthetically as 
a piece of sculpture. At the same time, 
of course, it has to be practical, to sat- 
isfy a functional need. That’s the rea- 


Greatly prized are the rare miniature chairs thought to be makers’ mod 
els, masterworks or for children’s play. Of the first two, Victoria says} 
“They are like a sketch and provide a link to the artistic process.’ 

















son, I think, that by comparison with, 


i 


other kinds of furniture, chairs canj 


the taste of the maker.” 
The chairs that Victoria has col- 
lected over the years, virtually all} 
dating from the eighteenth century, | 
represent an amazingly wide range} 
of functions: a heart-shaped hair- | 
dressing chair; a three-wheeled me- 
chanical invalid’s chair; a musician’s 
armchair, with high legs and a low 


hinged back capable of supporting 
the head in three different positions; 
an armchair with a steeply pitched 
back and a low seat, designed for a 
woman to nurse a child in. 

Though it isn’t always easy to iden- 
tify the intended function of a given 
chair, Victoria has developed second 
sight about such matters. For years, 
however, he was puzzled by a hand- 
some six-legged chair with caned, 


continued on page 75 
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| Anthony Victoria’s Affair with the Chair 
j continued from page 70 
{ 
curved sides and back. Apart from 
its unbroken, flowing lines, it was 
il chiefly distinguished by being a kind 
of demi-chaise longue, with a seat 
ijnearly forty inches deep—an awk- 


could identify. Finally, the great fur- 
jniture dealer Gaston Bensimon sug- 
'} gested that the use for which it had 
tbeen conceived was amorous dalli- 


: | ward shape that met no need Victoria 


hance, whereupon Victoria invented 
) j the term chaise d'amour. 
Given Victoria’s skill in analyzing 
} function, it’s ironic that one of his 
chief enthusiasms should be for the 
jjeighteenth-century miniature chair, 
) the purpose of which is almost im- 
'} possible to determine with any cer- 
jtainty. Though he owns no more 
') than ten, these are among the greatest 
| prizes in his collection: “If you really 
|| like chairs, then you love miniature 
‘chairs. They’re the quintessence of the 
Jaxt. They're exceedingly rare, almost 
‘unobtainable, though other kinds of 
miniature furniture, of which I have 
}}a couple of examples, are even rarer. 
| “It’s not easy to tell what the chairs 
| 
| 
; 


“Chairs often reflect 
| the idiosyncrasies of the 


owner more than the 
' taste of‘the maker.” 


43 
| 


were intended for. They could be 
;makers’ models or children’s chairs. 
The more elaborate ones—some of 
| them are extraordinarily refined in 
design and workmanship—could be 
masterworks, demonstrations of skill 
psubmitted as a requirement for the 
},maker’s acceptance into the guild of 
menuisiers. Many of the miniature 
chairs I own were unearthed by my 
father. He had a great emotional at- 
tachment to chairs of all kinds.” After 
which tribute, it comes as no surprise 
to find that the dedication in Vic- 
toria’s 1984 catalogue reads: ‘For my 
Father, who gave me eyes to see.” 


| 
7 
| 
| 
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| IT’S PROBABLY HAPPENED before, again 3 

3 and again, whenever Manhattan has 2 

4 suffered a splurge of tidying up. I'm 8 

| sure, for instance, that when they fi- : 

Wil nally drained the swampy skating § 

pond in what used to be known as 3 





Frogtown, between East Thirteenth 








Ty and Fifteenth streets (Governor and 


Peter streets were the New Amster- 
damish names), a few sentimental 
cranks complained that New York— 
the authentic, quirky, half-wild New 
York, their New York—was disap- 
pearing. I’m sure the sentimental 
cranks ranted again when frame 
houses were outlawed as fire hazards, 
when the Tenderloin district was 
purged of its most extravagant vice 
parlors and when, in 1916, an ambi- 
tious zoning law sought to standard- 
ize all the city’s new skyscrapers. And 


Architecture critic and Spy magazine editor 
Kurt Andersen (above left) believes that Man- 
hattan is losing its singular character, replac- 
ing “Only-in-New York urban fragments 
with Just-Like-Everywhere-Else chunks of 
real estate development.” ABOVE AND BELOW: A 
pier of the South Street Seaport development 
in lower Manhattan. A scruffy area of 18th- 
and 19th-century buildings previously “under- 
going gradual, grass-roots resuscitation” has 
now become “a spic-and-span place for tourists.” 


generis funk, the thrillingly precari- | 
ous city, the singular city. | 

But while it has happened before, 
this mania for sprucing up New York 
more than it can stand, i’m not sure it 
has ever happened with the across- 
the-board ferocity of the last few 
years, from cute ‘n’ corporate Citicorp 
Center to cute ‘n’ corporate South 
Street Seaport to soon-to-be cute ‘n’ 
corporate Times Square. Commotion 
and funk seem to have fallen into 
disrepute. I worry that as Manhattan 
grows spiffier and more convenient— 





more, in short, like a dozen other 
spiffy, convenient North American 
cities—it is losing its gritty, high-spir- 





: S I know that the sentimental cranks 
| scowled and cursed when the city de- 














molished the looming, rackety ele- 
vated train tracks on Sixth Avenue 
(in 1938) and on Third Avenue 
(1956). In that act of radical urban 
surgery—they went and tore down the 
El—New York’s last great generation 
of sentimental cranks saw the begin- 
ning of the end for their city, for the 
city of hysterical commotion and sui 





ited, helter-skelter charm. New York 
is becoming Minneapolis without the 
lakes, Seattle without the mountains, 
San Diego without the weather. The 
singular city is disappearing. New 
York is being Americanized. ’ 

The transformation of Manhattan 
from Fun City to Nice City is under- 


continued on page 82 
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standable, if not quite forgivable. 
Thirteen years ago, New York was 
close to municipal insolvency. The 
political will was going, corporations 
and families were going, civic cheer 
was gone. Straits were dire. So natu- 
rally the city fathers were eager, and 
eventually overeager, to make deals 
with real estate developers. John 
Portman wants to replace two old 
Broadway theaters with a stolid, fifty- 


story concrete bunker? Why, of 





Americanizing the Singular City 
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course. Citicorp wants to build a 
squeaky-clean suburboid shopping 
mall in the ground floors of its new 
signature office tower on Lexington? 
Of course. Donald Trump has plans 
for an impossibly shiny, faux-deluxe 
tourist hotel next to Grand Central? 


Of course. The Rouse Company wants 
South Street? Of course. Olympia & 
York, Battery Park? Of course. Trump 
Tower, Herald Center, an elephan- 
tine glass tower at Columbus Circle, 


You are not really in New York—you are 
in a generic Old-fashioned Urban American 
Shopping District, circa 1980, and the 


geographic particulars are irrelevant. 





































BELOW: A row of shops at South Street. * 
least the developers were respectful of the - 
tant buildings, replacing roofs, fortifying s- 
ging beams, pointing bricks,” says Anders¢. 


acres of new cut-and-paste offi: 
space in Times Square . . . Of course,f 
course, of course! 
Almost no one, not even the cran 
iest, most sentimental New York 
would argue that every one of tl 
decade’s slick, middle-American i) 
cursions has been a bad thing. T 
Citicorp atrium, in fact, is a mu 
more citified place than any of i 
midtown Manhattan counterpar 
And Battery Park City embodies t 
most thoughtful large-scale urb 
planning undertaken anywhere in 
generation. It is just that Citicorp a 
Battery Park City and the World, F 
nancial Center and the malling 
South Street and the new Tim 
Square office towers and the ep 
demic of Benettons and Gaps an 
Haagen-Dazs shops have happene 
all at once, in most instances repla 
ing Only-in-New York urban fra 
ments with Just-Like-Everywher 
Else chunks of real estate devel 
opment. There goes the singular cit 
Take the South Street Seaport. 
few years ago, it was a decrepit, archi 
tecturally remarkable neighborhoo 
of 18th- and early-19th-century resi 
dential and commercial building 
that served mainly as a kind of evoca 
tive Dickensian backdrop to the city” 
wholesale waterfront fish market o1 
Fulton Street. For the Rouse Com 
pany, which had made pots o 
money and a reputation as canny ur 
ban rehabilitators by turning old wa 
terfront quarters into perky, Disne 
World versions of themselves, South 
Street looked like a perfect opportu- 
nity to repeat the successes of Balti- 
more and Boston and elsewhere. 
And that is the rub: When you are 
on the cobblestoned midway of the 
Seaport today, Laura Ashley and 
Brookstone shops to your left and 
several indistinguishably singlesy 
fish restaurants to your right, you are 
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not really in New York—you are in a 
generic Old-fashioned Urban Ameri- 
can Shopping District, circa 1980, and 
the geographic particulars are practi- 
cally irrelevant. 

Which is not to begrudge the 
miraculous recoveries of Boston and 
Baltimore: Both waterfronts were 
dead when Rouse stepped in, the 
prospects for piecemeal restoration 
were slim, and in both places the re- 
tail revivals of the waterfronts en- 
couraged more general downtown 
Unlike Boston and Balti- 
more, however, New York did not 


rebirths. 


require a quaint new simulation of 
urban vitality—it has always had the 
real thing. Indeed, during the previ- 
ous decade New York had demon- 
strated a remarkable, spontaneous 
regenerative power. SoHo and Tri- 
BeCa were turned from decaying, 
ghostly old industrial zones into 
lively neighborhoods by entrepre- 
neurs and artists working without 
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marketing research or master plans, 
without nine-figure infusions of capi- 
tal. Chelsea and the East Village did 
not need Rouse to inject renewed 
street life and cachet. Manhattan is 
a very special case, a place where 
neighborhoods can rebound on their 


Convenience has 
never been the reason for 
living in New York. 


own, building by building. It has 
been, in short, a singular city. 

In fact, even as the forces of instant, 
capital-intensive gentrification were 
winning the right to make South 
Street as tidy and charming as Balti- 
more and Boston, the streets around 
the ee were already undergoing 


gradual, grass-roots resuscitation. 


Rae a1 Al 





Narehouses were becoming artists’ 
lofts. Quirky restaurants were open- 
ing. Old buildings were being pre- 
served. Had this natural, rather more 
low-key course of development been 
permitted to play itself out, surely a 
full-scale New York neighborhood 
would now be thriving. Instead, 
South Street is a spic-and-span place 
familiar, 
priced merchandise from familiar, 


for tourists to buy over- 
overpriced stores. The Americaniza- 
tion accelerates. 

South Street may be a bland, 
upscale Anycity USA, but at least the 
respectful of the 
extant buildings, replacing roofs, 
fortifying sagging beams, pointing 
bricks. By contrast, the present re- 
developers of Times Square—remem- 
ber the high spirits of the rialto? 
remember Legs Diamond and V-J 
Day and hip-hop?—have been reduc-* 
ing the old low-rise buildings to rub- 
ble as quickly as possible. During the 


developers were 


Harry C. Adley, City Planner 


JACK LELAND BAILEY 
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last two years, more than a score of 
buildings in the area have been de- 
molished, and many more are 
doomed, the whole eclectic lot to be 
replaced by office towers and a hotel 
or two. The thicket of skyscrapers 
now rising along Broadway and Sev- 
enth Avenue north of Forty-second 
Street may not turn out as sterile and 
oppressive as the 1960s thicket that 
grew on Sixth Avenue or as cruddy 
and incoherent as the 1970s thicket 
that sprouted on Third. The city plan- 
ning department’s last-minute efforts 
to make the new Times Square build- 
ings simulate the old character of the 
neighborhood (the skyscrapers must 
have electric signage on the facades, 
and severe setbacks at fifty to sixty 
feet) are well intended but feeble. 
Times Square was a singular part of 
the singular city. Now it is being 
wiped away in favor of a place that 
will be taller and newer, cleaner and 
safer, altogether more .. . American. 


NEW YORK: 


Americanizing the Singular City 


People from Omaha and Bakers- 
field come to New York not for new- 
ness or cleanliness or safety but 
because it is so profoundly unlike 
Omaha and Bakersfield—because it 
is singular. Shorn of its winsome 
kinks and grand quirks, New York is 
merely old and dirty and dangerous. 
Without newsstands in the subways 
(transit officials have closed down 
two-thirds of them during the last 
few years) and without sidewalk 
pushcarts selling food (the mayor 
finds the vendors unpleasant) and 
without a lively chaos of posters 
slapped up on every spare wall (the 
authorities have begun enforcing the 
Post No Bills law), New York will 
cease being such a singular city. Ne- 
gotiating Manhattan sidewalks 
would be lots easier if peddlers were 
not permitted to spread out their 
books and cassettes and umbrellas, 
but the life of the city would be 
thinned. Convenience may be the 
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whole point of cities like Orlando, 
but it has never been the reason for 
living in New York. 

Cities in the most American parts 
of America have been crazy for 
skywalks for two decades, putting up 
glass-enclosed pedestrian bridges be- 
tween downtown stores and down- 
town Office buildings and downtown 
parking garages so that people who 
venture downtown never really have 
to go downtown. Now pedestrian 
bridges have sprouted in the financial 
district: New York Americanized. In 
the 1970s and early 1980s, as the rest 
of the country experienced condo- 
mania, New York persevered in its 


idiosyncratic fashion—only cooper- 
ative apartments were available here, 
not condominiums. Now almost ev- 
ery new Manhattan apartment build- 
ing is a stack of condos: New York 
Americanized. Where there were 
once odd little coffee shops and tangy 
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THREE-TIME WINNER OF THE “PRIX DE ROME”, THE ARTIST LIVED AND WORKED FOR 
MANY YEARS IN EUROPE WHERE HE RECEIVED ENORMOUS CRITICAL ACCLAIM: 


Bailey depicts “moments with such genius and clarity that they become timeless...a rare artist of a profound new realism.” 
ARTURO BOVI, DEAN OF ART HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ROME 


His paintings “call us to Order...” 
LCEIL 


“...one of the most brilliant new figurative painters around.’ 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


His paintings are done “in the same realistic spirit of Daumier and Courbet - but Bailey’s are even more noble and sensitive.” 
PAESE SERA 


His art achieves “an intensity one has not encountered in a long time.” 


MENSCHLICHES AND TURISCHES 


Bailey’s art “has a piercing and lucid quality...” 
ARTS (FRANCE) 


“...he comes across as deftly as Vermeer.” 
ROME DAILY AMERICAN 


Price: $50,000 (+) © Procedure: The artist travels with movie cameras, lights, etc. to the collector's location. At this time, % of the 
previously agreed upon price is paid. After an intensive 2-3 hour session, during which the subject is thoroughly studied “in the round”, 
the artist goes back to his studio, accomplishes the work, returns with the finished framed portrait, and collects the balance due. 
e Inquiries: Jack Leland Bailey, P.O. Box 263, Tallevast, Florida 34270 % 
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i’s a Classic all over again. 







Riviera was an instant success when it was first introduced 
25 years ago—and soon became a classic. And though it has 
been redesigned and re-engineered through the years, it has 
always maintained a distinctive look. } 
Now, for 1989, there is a new Riviera. It is noticeably longer, 
and its styling is totally new. Yet it recalls a grand tradition. 
And, since it is the Riviera, it is very well equipped indeed: « 
165-horsepower 3800 V-6 engine with sequential-port fuel 
injection = 4speed automatic transmission with overdrive = 
4-wheel independent DynaRide suspension = 4-wheel power 
disc brakes » Electronic Touch Climate Control air condition- 
ing » Electronic Control Center = 6-way power driver's | 
seat = P205/70R steel-belted radial tires on 15’ wheels, with 
wire wheelcovers = And more. | 
Mela h NY OME) 1 -1¢[-1 10 I 10] 0 | 21610 | 
dealer for a test drive. | 
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KURT ANDERSEN 


Americanizing the Singular City 
continued from page 87 


delicatessens, there are now Uno’s 
pizzerias and Houlihan’s and Mc- 
Donald’s and other chain restaurants 
from the American heartland; where 
once there were scruffy local movie 
theaters, there are now seven-dollar- 
a-ticket, have-a-nice-day Cineplex 
Odeons from Canada. The singular 
city of great art? Ever since the big, 
blustery, trinket-merchandising King 
Tut exhibit in 1979 turned cultural 
stewardship into a high-toned mar- 
keting gig, the Metropolitan Museum 
has been a very grand tourist trap, 
New York Americanized. The singu- 


lar city of great theater? 42nd Street , 


and Starlight Express and shrill, low- 
est-common-denominator musicals 
run on and on, New York American- 
ized. The singular city of the avant- 
garde? Last summer at a major venue 
performance of an important new 
ballet, the audience of New Yorkers, 
discomfited by the unorthodoxy on 
stage, actually booed. 

New York is becoming more like 
everywhere else, ironically, just as ev- 
erywhere else is becoming more like 
New York. Historic preservation and 
the rediscovery of downtowns by the 
stylish have given cities from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
bits of the street life and cosmopoli- 
tan amenities that were once virtual 
New York monopolies. These days, 
espresso and bohemian magazines 
and couture clothes are for sale all 
over the place. When Queen Eliza- 
beth came to New York City a decade 
ago, she visited Bloomingdale’s, be- 
cause, as the store’s advertising 
claims, there is no other store like it in 
the world. Now a Torontoan owns 
Bloomingdale’s, and he plans to open 
stores in malls across America. All of 
which makes Cincinnati and Hous- 
ton more pleasant, more civilized 
places to live, surely. But it also exac- 


erbates the cranky, sentimental New . 


Yorker’s sense that, despite the re- 


maining backwater pockets of special . 


Manhattan life (Mott Street, Canal 
Street, West End Avenue, upper Lex- 
ington Avenue), he may no longer 
live in a singular city. 
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Medallion Serapi from our Oriental Design Collection 


May you age as beautifully as this rug will. 


Twenty years from now, the lovely little girl you see up there will look a lot different. However, the new 
Karastan rug she’s sitting on will probably look much the same. 

From our original Oriental Design Collection, the rug is one of the classic designs that first established 
the Karastan reputation. And now, during our 60th Anniversary year, we continue in the mastery of this 
timeless craft. 

Each rug is densely woven through the back in the very finest of worsted wools on an Axminster loom. 


The results are almost indistinguishable from intricate handweaving. The patterns ss 

are lovingly recreated from the ancient original. And as with any true Oriental, —, y 

the rich, lustrous colors will just improve with age. - 23 A / Vy 
After all these years, we have so much faith in our quality, each rug | ) CULE CU / 

comes with a 20-year warranty. But there’s no guaranteeing the warranty a ee 

won't wear out long before the rug will. % 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Cannon, Inc. 
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When you think of beautiful objects, 





naturally you think of Donghia first. 


For furniture and textiles, 





wallcoverings and accessories. 
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ARTISTS DIALOGUE ENNIG@SD@N 


A Surrealist in Manhattan 
By Carter Ratcliff 





IT IS CUSTOMARY to think of Central 
Park as a large patch of green on a 
much larger patch of urban gray. The 
view from Enrico Donati’s studio 
neatly reverses that image. The New 
York seen through his windows is an 
ocean of Central Park greenery with 


fringes of apartment towers along its ° 


eastern and western shores. For more 
than three decades, Donati has occu- 
pied the topmost floor of the Gainsbor- 
ough Studios, on Central Park South. 

During those years, most New 
York artists found their way from the: 
confines of ordinary apartments to 
the rough but wide-open spaces of 
lofts. Donati stayed put in the roomy 
comfort of a setting designed in 1908 
as a painter’s studio. “It was sheer 
luck finding this place,”” he says, “and 
I’ve never had any reason to move. 
It’s perfect for me.” 

A native of Milan and a veteran of 
the Parisian avant-garde of the thir- 
ties, Donati settled in New York at 
the outbreak of war in Europe. In 
1942 the gallery at Manhattan’s New 
School presented his first solo exhi- 
bition. Others have followed in un- 
broken succession. Donati’s show at 
the New School led to a meeting with 
André Breton, the founder of Surreal- 
ism, also in American exile. Donati, 
who had encountered no Surrealists 
in Paris, was soon a member of 
Breton’s inner circle in New York. 

He has affectionate memories of 
weekly lunches with Marcel Du- 
champ, Kurt Seligmann, Yves Tan- 


An artist whose work unites the modern 
movement and primitive cultures, Enrico 
Donati— a veteran of both Surrealist and Ab- 
stract Expressionist circles—has arrived at a 
singular synthesis based on the most endur- 
ing of organic forms. “To me the stone is 
the most pure form of the expression of na- 


ture,” he says. “It contains something in its © 


depths that is still alive.” ABove LEFT: Sandrift 


Oasis and Red, 1986-87. LEFT: Denderra III, 1983. , 


continued on page 100 


Only after its graceful curves and details have been carefully 
carved does the Thomasville Fisher Park collection begin to take 
shape. Its fine pecan is painstakingly hand-rubbed, enhancing the 
wood’s rich highlights. And finally, it’s appointed with intricate 
brass hardware. 

You'll find the same attention to detail in Thomasville’s 
upholstered furniture. 

All of this care creates a collection of timeless grace that makes 
for more than a room filled with beautiful funiture. It makes for 
a room filled with character. 

To receive Thomasvilles Complete Guide to Fine Furniture Selection, 
send a check for $3.00 to: Thomasville Furniture, Dept. 8BTAD, 
Thomasville, NC 27360. For the name of your nearest Thomasville 

Gallery” or Authorized Retailer, call 1 800 225-0265. 
Ask for Dept. 8BTAD. 


Thomasville: 


Beautiful furniture, beautifully made. 




















What a difference it makes. To replace your sliding glass 
door with The Atrium Door. 

Energy efficiency, exceptional security, and “What-A- 
Difference” beauty make The Atrium Door a major 
home improvement for a small investment. 

And now we're making our handcrafted wood door 
even more attractive by offering a special $50.00 
What-A-Difference Rebate on purchases made during 
September 15th through November 30th, 1988. 

This Atrium-to-you rebate is offered only on The 


The Atrium Door. & window Company * P.O. Box 226957 ® Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 


™ 
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Pitti = Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. «et 
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What A Difference 
A Door Makes. 


The Atrium Door’... Now Offering 
A $50.° What-A-Difference Rebate! 






You 


Atrium Door equipped with our two popular options: 
energy saving AFG Comfort-E™ high performance glass 
and our maintenance-free exterior coating, warranted 
for 10 years. 

See your Atrium dealer now for all the details. Find 
out how easily you can make a dramatic difference in 
your home and get your $50.00 What-A-Difference 
Rebate! Call 1-800-527-5249 for the names of 
the dealers and authorized installers in 


your area. (In Texas 214-634-9663) he ) The 


(Optional grilles shown.) = 
Atrium 
Door. 


Available through your architect or interior designer 
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WHO LEFT THE JEWELRY IN THE BATHROOM? 


Who but the man who restored the bath to its original Roman splendor—Sherle Wagner! 

Not as an oversight, but deliberately. With his customary skill, imagination and originality, Mr Wagner presents 
semi-precious stones for the bath, in a setting of twenty-four karat gold plate. Shown here, rose quartz. 

Other gem collectors may prefer his onyx, malachite, rock crystal, amethyst, tiger eye, jade or lapis lazuli. For 
illustrated catalog, send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 


pop SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 





They say hands-on beautiful Trofeo: Go ahead. Take able Visual Information Center. A 
experience isthe another peek. And remember, the touch of a finger, this optiona 
best way to understand today’s you're looking at the New on-board computer can display 
new technology. Generation of Oldsmobile, where any of 5I different functions. © 
Well, you've already takena you'll find someof the most From serving as a personal mes- 
good first step. You've just put advanced technology on the road. sage and appointment calendar tc 
your hands on a picture of the One reason is Troféo’s remark- acting as a navigational compass. 





(ELE RRS GANT ADDRES ORE ORR TE SRC 


UAT UNV E SSE RERD REDD OE RT EGER SU UTTRESIY TY IC SSSR EET) 


! Just as handy is the elec- the new Troféo, what you need m 14238, Lansing, MI 48901. 
monic touch-control module in the — to get your hands on most ofall Better yet, visit your local dealer 
) inter of the steering column. You _ is the steering wheel. A lateral _fora test drive. 

‘ntrol heat, air conditioning, acceleration of 0.81 makes Troféo 


, | en the radio, without having to a superb performer. i The New Generation of 
<e your hands off the wheel. For more information, write: JN OLDSMOBILE 
_ Ofcourse, to truly appreciate © Oldsmobile’ Iroféo Catalog, FO. a: ie 
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A Surrealist in Manhattan 
continued from page 94 


guy, Oscar Dominguez and other 
Surrealist standard-bearers. Breton 
presided, giving these events the at- 
mosphere of a cabinet meeting in an 
imaginary government. “You had to 
participate,” says Donati. “There was 
no holding back. Yet Breton never 
tried to impose a party line. Nothing 
like that. Each of the Surrealists in- 
vented his own separate world—the 

world of his art.” 
| Donati’s world has undergone 
| astonishing transformations. Writh- 
ing undersea forms of the early for- 
ties turned into the geometries of 
imaginary machines. In the fifties, 
| Donati painted the black-and-gray 


canvases his friend Duchamp named 


a 





Donati (left) was born in Milan, studied in Paris and has lived in New York since 1940. His 
apartment (above and below) is located in the historic Gainsborough Studios overlooking Central 
Park. The artist’s current works reflect his renewed interest in color and the deep influence 
of native American art. Donati has been collecting kachinas and masks since his early twenties, 
when he traveled extensively in the western United States. A tapa cloth extends along the balcony. 


FELICIANO 








| Moonscapes. Aside from Arshile 
Gorky, Donati is the only artist who 
belonged both to the Surrealist move- 
ment and to the group that came to 
be known as the New York School— 
Pollock, Rothko and company. 
| From the austerity of the Moon- 
scapes came the blazing colors and 
rich textures of Donati’s later can- 
vases, an evolution guided by his ob- 
session with fossils. “For me,” the 
artist explains, “a fossil is not just the 
sign of a previous life. It is also a 
promise of new being. It is up to the 
artist to inspire that rebirth.” 

In his paintings of the seventies 
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and eighties, weathered chunks of 


continued on page 104 
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The pinnacle of the watchmaker’s art. Blancpain men’s watches in eighteen karat gold 
with automatic movements, ostrich straps and the Tiffany signature. From top: With day, date and moonphase, $7,550. 
With date and sweepsecond hand, $5,700. With perpetual calendar and moonphase, $17,850. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON MUNICH ZURICH HONG KONG 
ISCO BEVERLY HILLS COSTA MESA DALLAS HOUSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON 800-526-0649 ©T&CO. 1988 
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Pirouette & Tea Chest 


To The Trade. 


Available from showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide. 





“—S. —— Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE - 
In Canada 1-800-6-DESIGN 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 


Write for free color brochure. 





Enter Howard Witilous world 


Uf More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


or clocks that express the way ae live, the name __— For a full-color catalog of more clock ideas than 


is Howard Miller. 


you ever dreamed of, send $5 to: 


From traditional grandfather clocks, wall clocks, » P 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to'the ultimate in #% Howard Miller Clock Company 
contemporary designs. Howard UHC s world is 860 East Main Street * Zeeland, Michigan se 


where you want to live. 
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In Canada, Apsco Products 



































ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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A Surrealist in Manhattan 
continued from page 100 


matter give off a glow of pervasive 
heat. Floating against fields of crim- 
son or luminous blue, these forms 
suggest hieroglyphic stones or rem- 
nants of Mediterranean architecture 
sent into an orbit where colors turn 
tropical. Remains of the past seem to 
hurtle toward an unknown future. 

Nearly all the Surrealists returned 
to Europe after the war, and the first 
generation of the New York School 
has long since passed into history. 
Yet Donati remains very much of 
the present, as the intense light in 
his paintings exerts an evolutionary 
pressure on his forms. ‘Naturally | 
miss the old days too,”’ he says. 
“Breton, Duchamp, Rothko—figures 
like these are not replaceable.” 

In recent seasons, his career has fol- 
lowed two tracks, as shows of recent 
work alternate with exhibitions of 
paintings from his Surrealist days. 
The phone in his New York studio 
rings often. Scholars want the benefit 
of his memory, while dealers, collec- 
tors, documentary filmmakers and 
myriad others make less academic re- 
quests. Last year, a journal in Paris 
published a generous selection of his 
correspondence with Duchamp and 
other notables. 

There is a particular poignancy to 
the bulletins Breton fired off to 
Donati when they were organizing 
the International Exposition of Sur- 
realism in 1947. Held at the Galerie 
Maeght in Paris, it was the last mani- 
festation of Surrealism as a living art 
movement. Afterward, the Surreal- 
ists dispersed and Breton spent the 
remaining nineteen years of his life 
as a curator of the aesthetic revolu- 
tion he had instigated. 

In the northern light that floods 
Donati’s studio stands one of the few 
sculptures he ever made—a mas- 
sive bronze fist with a pair of eyes 
staring out from the crevices of its 
clenched fingers. It is a souvenir of 
that last explosion of Surrealist en- 


ergy in 1947. Against the next wall’ 


lean the artist’s most recent canvases. 
Midway between them stands a ta- 
ble covered with an immense sheet of 






blotting paper, covered in its turn by | 
rows of names, addresses and tele-| 
phone numbers inscribed in a bold 
hand. A visitor can hardly help notic- 
ing that Donati’s open address book 
reverberates with reminders of the | 
past four decades in modern art. In | 
this atmosphere it is easy to forget | 
that the artist’s aesthetic history did | 
not begin with Surrealism. On a trip " 
to America in 1934, Donati collected 
the Eskimo masks and Hopi kachina 
dolls that adorn his studio. 

“When I found out that the Sur- | 
realists also liked Indian things, I was 
completely shocked,” recalls Donati: 
“Of course, it made perfect sense. But 
when I came to the American South- | 
west, I knew nothing about all that: 
I understood only that the Indian | 
objects at the Musée de l‘Homme in 
Paris held a special fascination for 
me. I had to see more.” 

Supplied with beads, knives and 
feathers, the twenty-five-year-old 
painter from Montmartre set out for: 
Arizona on his own. Knowing some 
English but not a word of Hopi, he 
managed to assemble an impressive 
assortment of kachina dolls by age- 
old trading methods. Traveling north 
by train to Hudson Bay, he bartered 
for Eskimo masks. The discovery of 
his own style of painting was sever- 
al years in the future when Donati 
made this journey to the heart of the 
tribal cultures of a foreign continent. 

“Of course,” says Donati, “the In- 
dians thought they’d gotten the | 
better of me in our exchanges—for 
example, a brand-new knife for a 
worn-out ceremonial doll. They only 
traded their cast-offs. For them, an 
object had to be fresh to possess 
magical powers.” 

Though he prizes the Hopi throw- 
aways he acquired over a half-cen- 
tury ago, he sympathizes with the 
Indians’ preference for the new. First - 
as a Surrealist, then as a member of 
the New York School and later as an : 
independent artist of international 
reputation, Donati has been driven 
by a vitality that leads him beyond 
mere survival to constant renewal. 
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USUALLY WHEN NEW YORK’S Museums 
and libraries decide to expand, imme- 
diately community groups, preserva- 
tionists and devotees of New York 
City’s urban heritage get nervous. Of- 
ten these cultural bastions occupy ele- 
gantly wrought landmark structures 
that are testaments to New York’s un- 
surpassed consolidation as a cultural 
and commercial capital in the early 
part of the twentieth century. More 
important, because these buildings 
are typically low in height and do not 
necessarily fill every square inch of 
property, they offer rare cases of open 
space, light, grass and trees through- 
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COURTESY KEVIN ROCHE JOHN DINKELOO AND ASSOCIATES 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


NEV YORK: SUZANNESSREREIENS 





A Tale of Two Landmarks 













Manhattan’s current museum additions have 
raised hotly contested issues concerning land- 
mark preservation and architectural creativ- 
ity. LEFT: When the Jewish Museum decided to 
expand, its board believed it was important to 
remain in the 1907-08 Warburg Mansion 
with which it has been identified since 1947. 


BELOW: Kevin Roche's proposal for the Jewish 
Museum addition replaces the 1962 List 
Building with a new wing (shaded area) of 
the same limestone and ornament as the orig- 
inal mansion, returning the main entrance to 
92nd Street. “Adding onto a landmark is dif+ 
ferent in every situation,” he says. “Here, I: 
don’t think an entirely new expression would: 
have worked. People would have asked: ‘Will 
the real Jewish Museum please stand up?’ “” 








continued on page 114 
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ATELIER MARTEX® ENSEMBLE, “FAN DAI 
COMBED COTTON AND 50% DACRON® 
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jee ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
guaranteed in more than 100 kitchen programs from LEICHT: 
Europe’s choice for fine kitchen systems 1s fast becoming the choice of 
Americans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in functional 


design and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


Contact our Westcoast Midwest 
importers for Euro Systems Inc Common Market Imports Inc 
nearest design 13237 Saticoy Street 768 Osterman Ave 
studio: North Hollywood, Ca. 91605 Deerfield, Ill. 60015 
Tel. (818) 765-06 32 Tel. (312) 940-40 80 
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Priests 


Northeast 

Show Art 

Kitchen Design Studio 
2626 B Morris Ave. 
Union, N.J.07083 

Tel. (201) 688-87 11 





The Quality Kitchen 


LEICHT Einbaukiichen GmbH 

R O. Box 1580 

D-7070 Schwabisch Gmiind - West Germany 
Tel. 011-49-7171-402366 


Southeast Canada 

Ambiance Kitchens Euro Design Kitchens Inc 

1058 S. W. 15th Ave. 997 Saint John Blvd 

Delray Beach, FL 33444 Pointe-Claire, Québec H9R 5M3a 
Tel. (407) 278-8002 Tel. (514) 694-47 73 
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" Pablo 
Picasso 


» Norman 
Rockwell 


suld you be proud to own a volume 
illustrated by Picasso? 


Heritage Club has, for several decades, 
smissioned leading artists to illustrate its 
ions. Pablo Picasso, for instance, was com- 
sioned to create the drawings of beautiful 
g women and courageous Athenian war- 
3 which illustrate the ancient Greek com- 
_ Lysistrata. The original works which he 
ted expressly for this volume are now part 
1e permanent collection of the Museum of 
dern Art. 

1 a wholly different vein, but altogether ap- 
riately, The Heritage Club commissioned 
man Rockwell to illustrate The Adventures of 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Who could 
er portray the inexperience of youth and the 
cence of a bygone era? Today, these Nor- 
t Rockwell originals are as classic as Twain’s 
els themselves. 


hen we receive your application, we 
ill send you a complimentary volume 
y way of introduction—so that you can 
see, first-hand, that everything we have 
said about the beauty and elegance of 
deritage Club editions is true. If, for any 
‘eason, you are not satisfied, simply re- 
urn the volume. Your membership will 
‘}pe cancelled and you will owe nothing. 
_f you are delighted with your compli- 
nentary volume, you are eligible to re- 
“eive other volumes at just $17.50 each— 

‘1. price which will be maintained for at 

east your first two full years of member- 

ship regardless of changes in underlying 
3) 70Sts. 
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Own the 


Introductions by leading literary 
figures of the twentieth century. 


Often, the writer who introduces a Heritage 
Club volume is as famous as the author who 
wrote the work. Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wil- 
der and A. A. Milne, are just a few of the prom- 
inent literary figures who have been chosen to 
write introductions. Imagine having Theodore 
Dreiser tell you what to read for in The Way of 
All Flesh...or having Isaac Asimov set the stage 
for Journey to the Center of the Earth. 


Definitive editions that withstand 
the test of time. 


Heritage Club Editions have come to be re- 
garded as definitive editions of the world’s great 
classics. Over the years, The Heritage Club has 
sought the talents of the world’s foremost art- 
ists, typographers, designers, binders, and 
printers to produce volumes which are as clas- 
sic as the immortal literary works they contain. 


Remember when books were 
made to last? 
Heritage Club Editions still are! 


Nothing is more discouraging than to pay up to 
$25-30 for an ordinary hardcover best-seller and 
find that the book is printed on poor-quality 
paper and that the pages are merely glued to 
the binding. Heritage Club editions, on the other 
hand, are produced the way they always have 
been—to last for generations. Covers are thick 
and sturdy. Papers are acid-free—meant to en- 
dure for generations without cracking or yel- 
lowing. Pages are meticulously bound—thread- 
sewn so they will not fall out in your hands, 10 
or 20 years hence. 


Not a book club 
in a conventional sense. 


There is nothing conventional about the way 
The Heritage Club operates. Choices are made 
by you, and not for you. When you enroll, you 
receive ispectus of upcoming Club titles. You 
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Most Important 
_ Editions of Our Time 
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tell us which titles you wish to receive, which are 
then sent to you at the rate of one title per 
month. You can purchase all titles, most, or just 
some. And even though you receive only titles 
you have specifically requested, you are free to 
return any volume within 30 days for a full 
refund. You are also at liberty to cancel your 
membership at any time. 


Please act promptly. 


Sooner or later, the generous terms of this intro- 
ductory offer must bow to the still rising costs 
of making books. To accept this invitation, sim- 
ply complete the Membership Application be- 
low and return it promptly. This is all you need 
to do to begin acquiring your own magnificent 
library of the world’s greatest books in editions 
you will be proud to own. 


I--------- Membership Application - - -------- | 
329 
THE HERITAGE CLUB No Payment 
47 Richards Avenue Required 


Norwalk, Conn. 06857 Simply mail this 


application. 


YES! I want to join The Heritage Club and begin build- 
ing my own personal library of the greatest books of 
all time. 

Send me my FREE first volume. Assuming this book is 
satisfactory, I will then send $17.50 (plus shipping and 
panels to pay for the next volume in my Heritage 
library. This price will be guaranteed to me for the next 
two years. I will continue to receive a volume per 
month for as long as I continue my membership. I 
understand that I may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and that either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. ; 


If the first volume does not meet with my approval, I 
agree to returnit. I will then owe you nothing, and my 
membership will automatically be cancelled. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





Address 





City 





State Zip 


Signature 
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1988 Moen-Stanadyne, Inc 


Shop all of Europe 
in one showroom. 


World Class design is at your fingertips in FLORENCE 
the Moen International Registered 
Showroom. There you'll find the Moen 
International line of faucets and acces- 
sories for the lavatory and bath. Seven 
high style designs for luxurious homes, 
all with the reliability of Moen. For an 
introduction to the complete Moen 
International line, visit the showroom 
nearest you. Or call 1-800-347-6636. 


Moen. Faucets fora lifetime 


STANADYNE ¥ 
























Contact your Moen 
International Registered Showro 


CALIFORNIA: 

BK Design Center 
135 Rhode Island, Showplace Square East 
San Francisco, CA 94103 /(415) 863-7000 
General Plumbing Supply 

1530San Luis Road 

Walnut Creek, CA 94596/ (415) 939-4622 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Ferguson Enterprises/Lenz Supply Compan 
3194 Beadensburg Road NE 

Washington, DC 20018 / (202) 529-7411 


FLORIDA: 

Hughes Supply 

1400 NW. 110 Avenue 

Miami, FL 33174 /(305) 477-3045 
Hughes Supply 

5285 Highway Avenue 

Jacksonville, FL 32205 /(904) 783-2810 
Hughes Supply 

2320E. Robinson St. 

Orlando, FL 32803 / (407) 897-3402 


GEORGIA: 

Hughes Supply 

6885 N.E. Expressway Access Rd. 
Atlanta, GA 30340/ (404) 449-7678 
Hughes Supply 

1700 Ist Street 

Brunswick, GA 31520/(912) 265-2690 
Hughes Supply 

690 Holt Avenue 

Macon, GA 31204 / (912) 743-8921 
Hughes Supply 

3100 Ogeechee Road 

Savannah, GA 31405 /(912) 232-2226 
Hughes Supply 

229 North St. Augustine Road 
Valdosta, GA 31601 / (912) 242-2660 


MARYLAND: 

Schumacher & Seiler Kitchen 

& Bath Showplace 

15 West Aylesbury Road \ 
Timonium, MD 21093 /(301)561-1222 
Schumacher & Seiler Kitchen 

& Bath Showplace 

Rogers Center 

8525 Baltimore National Pike 

Ellicott City, MD 21043 / (301) 461-3740 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Capeway Supply 

257 Oak Street 

Pembroke, MA 02359/ (617) 826-0050 


NEW JERSEY: 

L&H Plumbing & Heating Supplies Inc. 
190 Oberlin Avenue N. 

Lakewood, NJ 08701 / 1-800-852-0124 


NEW YORK: 

Davis and Warshow Inc. 

1508 Northern Blvd. (On the Miracle Mile) 
Manhasset, NY 11030/(516) 365-3232 
Davis and Warshow Inc. 

150 East 58th Street (In the A&D Building) 
New York, NY 10155/(212) 688-5990 
OHIO: 

Welker McKee 

6606 Granger Road 

Cleveland, OH 44131 /(216) 447-0050 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

US Supply Company 

51-59 Greenfield Avenue 

Ardmore, PA 19003 /(215) 649-2441 
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The artistry 


The carousel. A fantasy of light and, 
sound. A revolving gallery of 
wondrous fantasy art. 

Now the magic and the art of 
the carousel are captured in a superb 
sculpture by Lynn Lupetti, recipient 
of the coveted Collectors’ Choice Award. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my order for “Carousel Magic,” by Lynn 

Lupetti, an original work of art crafted in fine hand-painted 

imported porcelain, and decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 
I need send no payment now. I will be billed for a deposit 

of $27.* when my sculpture is ready for shipment, and for 

the balance in four monthly installments of $27.* each. 


of a bygone era... 
a porcelain treasure 
for today’s collector. 


Exquisitely detailed. Embellished 
with pure 24 karat gold. Mounted on 


The collector’s choice at $135. A touch 


of the past to appreciate for years to come. 


Sculpture shown smaller than actual size of 7” in length. 


Please mail by November 30, 1988. 
Limit: One per person. 


Signature 
Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


11065-47 


The art of sachin Lent from The Franklin Mint. 





A prancing horse brought to life 
in fine bisque porcelain, 


a golden pole and hardwood base. 
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out sections of the ever darker and 
denser high-rise city. 

To be sure, current building plans 
of these institutions may be filled 
with good intentions, but to the 
world at large, the new architecture 
usually looks more like an immense 
display of hubris. Especially daunt- 
ing are the instances where a tower is 
part of the expansion plan—a popu- 
lar way to take full advantage of those 
air rights floating over the landmarks. 
After all, light and air—increasingly 
scarce commodities—aren’t landmark 
items in New York yet. 

When the Jewish Museum decided 
to expand its exhibit space in the 
early 1980s, it too looked first at a 
tower scheme. Gruzen and Partners 
even drew up a plan to go next to its 
ornate French Gothic-going-toward- 
Renaissance-style Warburg Mansion 
at Ninety-second and Fifth. The Land- 
marks Preservation Commission gave 
the tower a certificate of ‘no effect,” 
but other interested bystanders dis- 
agreed. Eventually the museum hired 
another architect, Kevin Roche, to 
come up with additional designs. 

Last May, Kevin Roche unveiled 
his proposal for the addition to the 
Jewish Museum. The trustees liked 
What they saw, but he surprised, 
shocked and dismayed many of his 
architectural colleagues. It wasn’t be- 
cause Roche’s design is too big, bi- 
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A Tale of Two Landmarks 
continued from page 108 








zarre or outré. In fact, it is hard to 
distinguish it from the Jewish Muse- 
um’s landmark structure. Roche’s 
extension called for replacing the 
unremarkable, if not downright ugly, 
three-story flat-roofed List Building, 
which was erected in 1962, with a 
seven-story limestone-walled and 
mansard-roofed wing, replete with 
handcrafted stone ornament. 

The Frangois Premier-inspired 
Warburg Mansion, designed by 
C. P. H. Gilbert in 1907, is not exactly 
the style you would expect the archi- 








Top: A drawing of the Madison Avenue eleva- 
tion of the Morgan Library complex. The 1852 
brownstone at left, once owned by J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., was recently acquired by the library, 
and Bartholomew Voorsanger will renovate 
the interiors for offices and public spaces. 
The classical-style 1928 structure (right) is 
an addition to the 1906 McKim, Mead & 
White-designed Morgan Library (not shown). 


ABOVE: The sculpture garden of the Museum 
of Modern Art was designed by Philip John- 
son in 1953. When the museum was ex- 
panded by Cesar Pelli in 1984, the size of the 
garden was diminished. The sculpture garden 
has yet to be designated a city landmark. 
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tect famous for the steel-and-glass 
Ford Foundation, the mirrored-glass 
chiseled United Nations towers and 
the glass sheds of the Metropolitan 
Museum wings to imitate. Kevin 
Roche’s faithfully historicist scheme 
lacks even a whiff of the irony of the 
work of Venturi, Rauch and Scott 
Brown or any of the other architects 
known for manipulating traditional 
architectural elements for postmod- 
ernist effects. 

Many architects are certain that 
Roche caved in to pressures from 
New York’s ever-growing landmark- 
happy citizenry. After all, the afflu- 
ent Upper East Side community, 
where the Jewish Museum is located, 
had stalwartly stymied the proposed 
additions to the Whitney Museum 
and the Guggenheim. Because of the 
high decibel level of the debate, the 
architect for the Whitney, Michael 
Graves, has come up with yet a third 
scheme for his addition, which must 
make rounds of approvals with com- 
munity groups and city agencies. 
Meanwhile, the second version of the 
Gwathmey Siegel extension to the 
Guggenheim finally got past the city, 
but it is still being opposed. 

Roche denies ulterior motives to 
get the proposal quickly past hurdles. 
Instead he quietly insists that any 
new design would create a “split 
personality on the facade,” and that 
the original architect would probably 
have done the same “for this small a 
thing.” Furthermore, Roche reasons, 
“I regard this as a particular instance. 
I would not have continued Breuer’s 
design with the Whitney.” 

The decision of the Jewish Mu- 
seum and its architect to expand in 
this self-effacing manner, without mak- 
ing a bold new architectural state- 
ment, is significant. Also significant 
is the decision not to try to take ad- 
vantage of zoning allowances and air 
rights to build an apartment tower 
that would theoretically pay for the 
cost of expansion. For the Jewish Mu- 
seum ultimately to opt for a seven- 
story structure just for galleries and 


A Tale of Two Landmarks 
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offices strongly suggests that both cli- 
ent and architect have come to terms 
with certain beliefs about the role of 
the museum in the urban landscape. 

Meanwhile, another cultural insti- 
tution—the Morgan Library, down- 
town from the Jewish Museum at 
Thirty-sixth Street and Madison Ave- 
nue—has decided to expand in a 
manner that reflects a similar way_of 
thinking. The library recently pur- 
chased a large 1852 brownstone at 
Thirty-seventh and Madison that 
once belonged to J. P. Morgan, Jr. 
Rather than tear down the brown- 
stone palazzo and build a tower to 
defray the costs of purchase and 
expansion, they plan to renovate the 
forty-five-room mansion for office 
space with some public functions on 
the main floor. 

The centerpiece of the Morgan’s 
urban enclave will always be the su- 
perbly elegant Italian Renaissance 
marble pavilion located midblock on 
Thirty-sixth Street. Designed by Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White in 1906 to house 
J. P. Morgan’s astonishing art collec- 
tion and accumulation of books and 
manuscripts, it is now connected to a 


lated into existence in 1965. Then, 
much to the horror of landmarks 
leaders and legislators, the Lutheran 
church had its designation over- 
turned in 1974 on the basis of “undue 
hardship.” Naturally, observers ex- 
pected that soon another bleak apart- 
ment tower of the sort already 
poking up on the outskirts of Murray | 
Hill would invade this special setting 
of low-rise buildings sitting serenely 
amid the rhododendrons, pachysan- 
dra, grass and trees. 

But according to reports, the Lu- 
theran church spent so much money 
on lawyers to win the hardship case, 
it could no longer entertain dreams 
of such commercially gained lucre. It’ 
is ironic indeed that crippling legal: 
fees—not a landmark designation— 
actually kept a historic structure from 
being plowed under. : 

Nevertheless, the Lutherans didn’t 
do too badly in selling the historic 
brownstone back to the Morgan Li- 
brary. Whereas the Morgan estate re- ; 
ceived $265,000 from the Lutherans 
in 1944, this time the library had to 
come up with $15 million. (The cruel 
irony is that the price is not out of 
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Architecture is being asked and 
even expected to provide continuity between 
parts of the urban composition. 





leaner classical-style wing designed 
by Benjamin Wistar Morris in 1928. 
The 1928 addition replaced J. P. Mor- 
gan’s own stolidly bankerish brown- 
stone home that anchored the corner 
at Thirty-sixth and Madison. Never 
torn down, however, was the 1852 
brownstone up at the other corner, 
which belonged to J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
until it was sold to the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America in 1944. 

Not surprisingly, the 1852 brown- 
stone and the 1906 and 1928 library 


buildings were all designated land- ’ 


marks soon after the Landmarks 
Preservation Commission was legis- 


line for property at the edge of mid- 
town.) Naturally, cynical bystanders 
figured the Morgan Library would 
take advantage of the zoning that al- 
lows at least a fifteen- to twenty-story 
apartment tower to be built there and 
tear the old brownstone down. The 
Morgan insists this idea was given no 
more than ten seconds’ consideration. 
According to director Charles Pierce, 
“We are aware that we have become - 
the custodians of a historic building, 
rich in its associations for the city of 
New York and the Morgan Library.” 

One potential hitch to any tower 
plan, however, is that the “de-land- 
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GENEVE 





THALASSA 





IN SOLID 18K GOLD OR A COMBINATION OF GOLD AND STAINLESS STEEL. 
HANDCRAFTED IN SWITZERLAND. WATER RESISTANT. 
ONE WITH MOON PHASE, DAY, DATE AND DUAL TIME ZONE. 
THE VERY LATEST FROM THE THALASSA COLLECTION. 
JEAN LASSALE. PERHAPS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WATCH IN THE WORLD. 
S| FF FROM $995 TO $45,000. 


Denton Jewelers Darnel Jewelers Joseph Edwards Jewelers 
; Pacific Palisades, CA Westmont, IL Dallas, TX 
| Kolman Jewelers _ Tony Porcello Jewelers 
Monroeville, PA Renton, WA 
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The New 100/200 Series. 


Why is the Audi 100/200 Series such a joy to drive? 
Why does it lighten the heart, quicken the pulse and 
elevate the spirit? 
Perhaps it’s the unmistakable air of control 
The quiet confidence of Anti-Lock Brak- 
ing (ABS). The superior handling of second 
generation Quattro, a more highly evolved permanent 
all-wheel drive system. The obscure technical wizardry of 
negative steering roll radius—which exerts self-stabilizing 
force, even as traction conditions change 
Or is it security of another kind? The unprecedented 


———— 
security of the Audi Advantage. Security no other cai 
maker can match. 

For example, for the first three years or 50,000 til 
the no-charge maintenance and limited warranty of ie 
Audi Advantage* means all repairs, all scheduled maat 
nance, all routine oil changes are all paid for. The whg| 
alignments, the brake pads, the wiper blades, you naae 
Even normal wear-and-tear is covered, except for tirg 
and soft trim, of course. 

In short, it pays for virtually everything but gasqi 
(An owner still has a few responsibilities, after all; so tli 
some inevitable fine print about negligence and accidfi 
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The Audi Advantage also offers 24-Hour Roadside and road conditions. Everything's been artfully designed 


vistance. A full decade of corrosion protection. And to put the driver in command 
come security at trade-in time. Thanks to a Guaran- Right down to the Audi Advantage 
+] Resale Index that certifies trade-in value. So arrange for a test drive. You'll 
The result? The new 100/200 Series is as he experience a car that not only subdues the 
»arding to own as it is to drive. And p1 AD VAN realities of the road, but the mundane 
uly is a joy to drive. AU worries of ownership as well 
Because these performance sedans And that’s a joy. 
fa precise balance ot stability and 8 *Your dealer will proudly share details of Audis new car and 
; S 03 01 corrosion perforation limited warranties, and the other program 
sg ity. Engineered for, and best appre- A onsets SPEER) ted above Roadside Asstances provided hy the USA. 
(i ed in the extremes of the real world vin W MARK Motoring Division, Inc. Guaranteed Resale Index excludes least 
/ ; 3 ; f , Certain restrictions apply. Not all features de cribed are included on 
4 extremes of weather and handling every model. For more information, call 1-800-FOR-AUDL © 1988 Audi 
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Driving Shouldnt Be 
sibilities Of Ownership. 
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some diffi y in 
fete to eryaer life. 


Real life offers nothing like the sheer luxury to be found at our sister 
resorts in Barbados, Glitter Bay and the Royal Pavilion. 
Only here can you stroll beaches as magnificent. Savor oceanfront dining and 
accommodations as splendid. Enjoy water and land-based sports as 
invigorating. And bask amidst service as graciously attentive. 
Here. Or in your best of dreams. ~O- 
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PEMBERTON 


== KGa 


Seclusions of grandeur™ 


For further information, contact Pemberton Resorts at PO Box 330589, Miami, Florida 33233 


Meyring 


The Artist 


Bronze Sculptures, Candlesticks 
Write for free brochure to: 
Edition Meyring Intl. 
Mr. Meyring,PO Box 140233 
D-5300 Bonn, West Germany 
Telephone 01149/22537111 


Bronze Candlesticks 


CS16 CS10 CS9 


CS 16: dated, handsigned, Height 10-6" Price 420$ US 

CS 10: numbered, signed, dated, Height 24-4”, 1600$ 

CS 9: signed, dated, numbered, Height 15-4", 1200$ 

Sc 44: dated, numbered, signed, Height 22”, 2200$ 
Valid until January 31. 1989 
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marked” Lutheran brownstone can 
conceivably be designated a land- 
mark again—fast—by the Land- 
marks Preservation Commission. 
Admittedly, the commission is in dis- 
array these days and has been slow to 
move on landmarks in the past cou- 
ple of years, but risk is still involved. 


According to the architect selected | 


for the renovation, Bartholomew 
Voorsanger of Voorsanger & Mills, 
his own wishes, like those of the 
library’s trustees and directorship, 
never veered from a desire to pre- 
serve the Lutheran brownstone. 
Voorsanger, of course, is well aware 
that certain recent designs drawn up 


for institutions craving to erect in- | 
come-producing towers—such as : 


the New-York Historical Society or 
the Metropolitan Club—have been 
solidly trounced once community 
groups and preservationists have ral- 
lied. As Voorsanger points out, it is 
hard not to detect the strong anti- 
development and antidensity senti- 
ment hanging heavily in the air these 
days in New York City. 

Voorsanger is working on some 
schemes for a structure that will con- 
nect the brownstone to the back of 
one portion of the Morgan Library 
through a small garden. Voorsanger 
sees the link as something “light.” 
(The library and architect are also 
looking into an underground connec- 
tion; all plans are to be reviewed this 
fall.) Although the new “link” may 
actually be attached to the back of a 
small addition done in 1974 by Platt, 
Wyckoff & Coles (in a style that repli- 
cates the 1928 structure), any move 
will still require Landmarks’ approval. 

Should the library decide on an 
above-ground link, one might conjec- 
ture that Voorsanger will have more 
of a delicate time getting his new 
scheme past Landmarks, owing to 


the complicated marrying of propor- ° 


tions, composition and materials in- 


volved. But it should be pointed out < 


that, ironically, even Kevin Roche’s 
own Landmarks Commission review 
may not be a cinch. The Preservation 
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A Tale of Two Landmarks 
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Committee of the Municipal Arts 
Society, an influential watchdog 


organization, has written a letter to 
Landmarks saying it couldn’t either 
fully support or object to Roche’s rep- 
lication of the Warburg. The commit- 
tee, it said, was incontrovertibly split 
between those who considered the 
scheme ‘modest, appropriate” and 
“exquisitely rendered” and those 
who thought that this was a lost 
opportunity for a “creative” solution, 


‘4 


and moreover that the ‘original scale 
and volume” of the Warburg “would 
be thrown out of proportion” by such 
an extension. Obviously, architects 
can rarely win, but Roche’s action has 
raised issues not only about design- 
ing as an extension to a landmark but 
about the architect’s role and respon- 
sibility in the urban milieu. 

Roche’s move has clearly thrown 
into question the long-held convic- 
tion that architecture should reflect 
the spirit of the times. This conviction 
is derived from the belief that archi- 
tecture should be “authentic.” But 
Roche’s design suggests that such a 
definition of authenticity is too con- 
stricting. When the existing building 
makes strong use of a certain architec- 
tural “code,” Roche implicitly opts 
for, shall we say, genetic cloning. 

One could well argue too that ge- 
netic cloning is indisputedly charac- 
teristic of this age. But such thinking 


For 40 A ie7 | he will not do or architects who seek to 


show the rupture between two peri- 


ot Ave been taking igh) ods of time, and who would visually 


emphasize the grafting of the old 

to some ereat onto the new. They are approaching 
their task as artist-theorists. 

Clearly, Roche’s “small” move 

jE Tee. for dinner even questions the architect’s fond 


identification with this kind of artist. 
For at least a century, the avant-garde 
artist has been the one to jostle the 
complacent bourgeois society into 
questioning its kitsch consumerist | 
values. But architecture is the more 
pragmatic and less romantic relation * 
of the fine arts: It still has larger pub- 












lic responsibilities. Architecture is 
being asked and even expected to 
provide continuity between parts of 
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the urban composition. It is meant to 
patch and remedy the physical fabric, 
even if it means a loss of frisson or of 
conceptual stimulation. 

“Originality” is not so much val- 
ued as beauty in the conventional 
(and premodern) sense. If the artist 
still offers an applicable role model, 
it is not the alienated—and alienat- 
ing—early modern one, but the tradi- 
tional artist bent on pleasing the eye 
at an urban as well as domestic scale. 

While these issues will be in part 
addressed as the two schemes are de- 
veloped, positive directions are al- 
ready clear. The Jewish Museum and 
the Morgan Library seem quite seri- 
ously to view their buildings as 
contributing to the city itself as a 
work of art. The urban work of art 
differs from many others in that it re- 
quires its participants—such as archi- 
tects and cultural institutions—to 
respect the larger whole. This urban 
work of art has been unself-con- 
sciously created in Manhattan over 
the years. It has benefited from vast 
growth and change. But at some 
point, it is important to decide which 
qualities give that work of art its spe- 
cialness so they will not be lost. 

The Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mission has done much to isolate 
examples of great architecture, or 
simply buildings and neighborhoods 
with historic and urban significance. 
But the other qualities of scale, sense 
of place, creation of a special enclave 
in certain locations, even planting 
and landscaping, need to be consid- 
ered as ingredients in the larger pic- 
ture. One can see these qualities in 
the tranquil oasis that was created in 
the Museum of Modern Art sculpture 
garden designed by Philip Johnson 
in 1953. The expansion in 1984 en- 
croached mightily on this undesig- 
nated landmark. 

In the case of the Morgan Library 
and the Jewish Museum, the city and 
the Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mission are lucky that clients and ar- 
chitects have assumed additional 
responsibility as conservators—and 
neither has taken the easy way out.0 
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Now its our turn. ~~ 


Presenting the American Express® Collection, our 30th, 
Anniversary celebration of dining out. 

This unique series of guides is available exclusively for 
American Express® Cardmembers. It contains restaurant profiles, 
menus and tips on many exciting places to eat across the coun- 
try. Plus many appetizing special offers for OnLy 
Cardmembers only. Ce aa ee 

Kol cota oe Mel MURR Tel -tel pa CM ee 
regional edition(s) you'd like to receive* : 


Call 1-800-638-8860 for your copy. 


*$1.50 postage and handling for each copy you order. 
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DECORATING WITH ORIENTAL 
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BY THE PEOPLE WHO WROTE THE BOOK. 


If you want to know more about the 


unequalled impact of adding an oriental to your home, 


why not come to the company that knows more about 
_ it than anyone. 

Pande Cameron, leading importer of hand— 
made orientals from India can help you weave your 
way through this important decorating and investment 
decision. In fact, we’ve just taken everything you need 





to know about oriental carpets and rolled it into one 
magnificent portfolio. Prepared with the help of seven 
of the country’s top decorators, our new booklet is an 
invaluable source of decorating ideas. 

So why just sit in the dark when there’s a 
dazzling decor just waiting to be created? Send for the 
Pande Cameron booklet. And if you want to decorate 
like the experts, simply take a page out of our book. 





PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW, 44 PAGE, FULL-COLOR 
PANDE CAMERON PORTFOLIO. 
I ENCLOSE $5 (U.S. FUNDS). 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
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Pande, Cameron & Co. of New York 
Dept. AD58 
| 200 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10016 To the trade 

































New Yorker 
«being publicity 
.ade headlines for over 

«es as a builder, philanthro- 

and member of governmental 
.ask forces. His business empire is 
vast. America’s largest private land- 
lord, LeFrak controls one out of every 
sixteen dwellings in New York City, 
and his holdings range far beyond 
real estate to encompass oil and gas, 
agriculture, finance and entertain- 
ment companies. LeFrak is always 
ready to describe his successes with 
the hyperbolic charm of a born sales- 
man—and yet, until now, he has kept 
one major achievement in his life al- 


NEVW YORKERS: SAIMIUIE SSE ERICA 


Building a Consummate Collection 
By John A. Cuadrado 





most entirely away from public view. 

Since the early sixties, LeFrak has 
quietly and deliberately worked to as- 
semble a collection of Impressionist 
and modern canvases of astonishing 
quality and consistency. Crowded on 
every available inch of wall space in 
LeFrak’s Manhattan apartment, the 
paintings are the private sustenance 
of a very public man. For the collec- 
tor, they are ‘old friends, family 
members,” and like good friends, 
and family they provide emotional 
balance in a demanding life. To em- 
phasize this, LeFrak points to an: 
exuberant early Chagall in his sitting 
room and describes the painting as a 
“vitamin pill, a rejuvenation every 


Real estate magnate Samuel LeFrak (above) stands before La Téte de Femme, time I look at it.” 


circa 1924, a favorite Kees van Dongen painting in the Red Room of his New York : . 
: ohn Marion, chairman Sothe- 
apartment. He and his wife, Ethel, have been collecting in depth for some twenty years, J , chairman of Ene 


amassing a personal gallery that resonates with some of the finest names in early modern- by’s North America, characterizes 
Wh ism. BELOW: A small sampling of their collection includes (from left) Daumier’s Le Médecin LeFrak as an “instinctive collector 
i Diafoirus above a Braque pencil study, Composition avec Guitare; a 1930 Chagall with a refreshing sense of his own 


———— 


gouache, Le Violiniste sur la Neige; and a Dufy oil, Modéle Hindoue. 
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{i mind,” and indeed, Sam LeFrak’s re- 


sponse to his canvases is primarily 
emotional, not academic. Though his 
paintings admirably trace the history 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
art from Delacroix to Warhol, his goal 
has never been to develop an all- 
inclusive study collection. LeFrak 
does not rely on expert advice to fill 
art-historical “gaps”; he is sure in 
his taste, and purchases only when 
a work sets off a strong aesthetic or 
emotional resonance in him. His cu- 
rator, Diane Kelder, underlines this: 
“Sam has never had a person whis- 
pering in his ear, choosing the paint- 
ings for him. He will listen to what 
the specialists have to say and then 
go his own way.” 

LeFrak’s independence as a collec- 
tor is almost legendary. His daughter 


Francine remembers a van Gogh he - 


purchased in 1967 against the advice 


of the auction experts and the strong - 


continued on page 134 
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~ BALLBANGKOK AND BOMBAY, 
YOU SUGGEST 
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Show him this superb collection of beautiful diamond jewelry from $1,995. 
He'll discover that the location of something rare and exciting is a lot closer than he may think. 1 
UM am cmon dolar oO llmtel once be Pte Rea ele (pro at ase cae ies call 800 235-8880. ff 
A diamond is forever. 2H | 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 3 


JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


Philadelphia (215) 564-6200 © Pittsburgh * Washington, D.C, » fee 


RING, $1,995 * EARRINGS, $1,995 * NECKLACE, $5.995 Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Tampa ¢ St.’ Petersburg * See f 


Jewelry enlarged for detail. 
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You will luxuriate in centuries- 
i ee ee iene eae 
arts practiced todayat Palm-Aire Spa 
Resort much as they were in Egypt 
during the reign of Cleopatra. 

Yer bdladlereeeee el 
fragrant oils of avocado and almond. 
Bathed ina whirlpool cascading with 
fresh flower petals or sweet nectars. 


And cleansed to a silken softness by 


the hand-rubbed salts ofa loofa scrub. 





WEEKS H YEAR WELL 






You will discover a sanctuary in 


which year evelyneetl ancl tre al 
met by a staff of people wholly | 
smumervedin theiework @hiniean 
and thus refreshingly compliant. 


| 
We will pamper you with gourmet | 
meals so rich in flavor and so artful in 
their presentation as to belie any sense 
of diet whatsoever. And we will show _ 


you how to lastingly embrace improved 


nutrition in your own everyday life. 
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You will be taught by our skilled 
fitness counselors the secrets to 
improved heart rate and muscle tone 
on computerized machines that 
allow you to monitor your progress 
at every stage. 

Most significantly, you will be 
astonished to learn that these things 
which are sac od for you —b« dy care, 
exercise, and meticulously designed 


nutrition— can, when masterfully 














executed ; be inherently pleasurable. 

To begin this wondrous sojourn, 
call ustoll-free at 1-800-327- 4.960, 
or contact your travel agent. 

Whether it’s a few days, aweek, 
or —the ultimate— two wee 2S, what 
you willrememberthe most about your 
time at Palm-Aire Spa Resort is how 


much you were able to simply fi rset. 


PALM-HIRE 


Pompano Be 
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opposition of his wife and daughter. 
Francine LeFrak was employed by 
Sotheby’s at the time and remembers 
standing next to John Marion on the 
auction block, waving her hands and 
shaking her head frantically as she 
watched her father bid on the paint- 
ing. She remembers: ‘Later I had to 
eat my hat. He walked away with a 
steal.’” Cleaning improved the paint- 
ing tremendously, revealing a signifi- 
cant work in van Gogh’s early career 
that has since been widely published. 

Francine LeFrak is one of 
many who have developed a 
great respect for Sam LeFrak’s 
eye. She notes: “He didn’t 
spend hours in school looking 
at slides in dark rooms, as | 
did, yet he always surprises me 
and he always has something 
to teach me. The paintings 
speak to some deep part of 
him—he has a remarkable 
clarity of vision.” 

A hyperactive man, LeFrak 
has made time for his collec- 
tion in a schedule that seems 
relentless. He rises at 4:30 A.M. 
and habitually puts in twelve- 
or fourteen-hour days at his 
various offices. At his seventi- 
eth birthday party last Febru- 
ary, his son, Richard LeFrak, 
spoke about this quality: “For 
Dad, seventy is a speed limit, 


Building a Consummate Collection 
continued from page 130 





Additional highlights from the collection include (clockwise from above left): Matisse’s 
Femme avec Anémones, 1920; Monet's Le Matin au Bord de la Mer, 1881; and Vuillard’s La Comtesse 
de Noailles, circa 1932. Collecting is his “rejuvenation,” says LeFrak. 


not an age. He thinks it’s time to step 
on the gas.”” Indeed, LeFrak has re- 
cently embarked on his largest 
project yet: Newport, a $10-billion 
city on the west bank of the Hudson 
River in New Jersey, two thousand 
yards from the World Trade Center. 
It will house some thirty thousand 
people and provide about 2 million 





square feet of office and retail space. 
LeFrak made his name building af- 
fordable housing, and in 1960 when 
he built Lefrak City, his first major : 
project in Queens, he involved him- 
self even in such small details as the 
decoration of the model apartments. 
For that endeavor he turned to 
the then-unknown Andy Warhol. 
According to LeFrak, Warhol's 
first comment on meeting him 
was “I love your work”’—to 
which the collector-to-be re- 
plied: “And I love yours.” 
Warhol was paid $200 to deco- 
rate the bath and kitchen of 
one of the model units. “Andy 
wanted to know if I wanted a 
swan or a duck in the bath, but 
I said, ‘Do something original, 
avant-garde.’ ” Unfortunately, 
LeFrak notes, no one remem- 
bers today which apartment it 
was that Warhol decorated. 
“What a treasure hunt!” he ex- 
claims. “Somewhere under all 
the layers of paint, someone in - 
Lefrak City has a fortune hid- 
den in his kitchen and bath.” 
LeFrak remembers Warhol’s 
entourage in later years as a 
“Fellini movie with all differ- 


continued on page 138 
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SAMUEL J. LEFINAIR 


Building a Consummate Collection 
continued from page 134 


ent shapes and sorts of people,” but he and Warhol main- 
tained a friendship until the end of the artist’s life. LeFrak 
remarks that he often kidded Warhol about the apartment 
project, and in 1982 he commissioned a portrait of him- 
self and his wife, Ethel, from Warhol. 

An almost fatherly pride is evident when LeFrak shares 
his collection with a guest. His taste is for joyous, affirma- 


tive works, and he likes to speculate on the strengths of 
character that enabled artists to transcend poverty, critical 
disdain and personal hardship. He marvels at the life and 
energy of his Monet seascape, and admires the serenity 
conveyed in Vuillard’s circa 1932 portrait of the bedridden 
Comtesse de Noailles, an immense canvas that dominates 
the entrance hall. 

Elsewhere in the apartment, superb works by Matisse, 
Dufy, Pissarro and van Dongen compete for the eye with 
family photographs and mementos. LeFrak laughs as he 
spies a work Picasso painted on an ordinary shirt card- 
board: “Can you believe the chutzpah?” 

LeFrak points to a favorite Viaminck landscape in the 
dining room. Painted in 1909, after the artist’s Fauvist pe- 
riod, the work is strongly influenced by Cézanne. LeFrak 
explains: ‘Cézanne was just beginning to be recognized, 
and—to borrow an expression from Seventh Avenue—for 
Vlaminck it was a case of ‘If velvet is going, cut velvet; if 
corduroy is selling, cut corduroy.’ ” 

LeFrak’s use of the garment-district metaphor is no acci- 
dent. New York is his city—““Much of this town was built 
by my grandfather, my father, myself and my son” —and 
perhaps that is the reason he is particularly fond of a 
Childe Hassam with a view of Central Park West. Ever the 
builder, he is delighted to identify the actual lotation of an 
outcropping the artist depicted, and to recognize an apart- 
ment house still standing along the avenue. 

In recent years LeFrak’s pace of acquisition has slowed, 
and he is more than a little abashed by today’s strato- 
spheric prices. Many of the topflight works he purchased 
twenty-five years ago in the mid-five figures would cost 
millions to replace today. For someone of LeFrak’s finan- 
cial stature, the issue is not monetary but philosophical. 
2 a When discussing the $53.9 million paid last year for a van 
Style 15486 A72. French candelabra in antique solid brass, 31” H Gogh, LeFrak becomes emphatic and asks, “Are you famil- 
iar with the word decadence? Are we all Marie Antoinettes? 
What about productive uses for that money? It just doesn’t 
make sense to pay so much to take a painting out of cir- 


culation, to stick it on a wall somewhere. I could build 540 
C | A Pp M A el apartment units for that sum. We have a housing shortage, 
rte eee ea Tee Vara S377 07 and people use buildings!” 

As if to illustrate LeFrak’s point, what seems to be an - 

important Munch waits in his apartment near the elevator. 

i halla he tiated LeFrak points out that it is a photographic copy. He ex- 

“Sager vamditeetin ds °° a: llamar plains: “I bid $2 million for that at auction, but a woman 

from Argentina insisted on bidding more. I said to myself, 

‘Let her have it,’ and bought a poster. After all, it’s the 
image that really counts, isn’t it?”O 
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metal as were your oe agents. Your flight en ane 


-by far.” 


Our staff has been called “simply magnificent”; our meals “beautiful” and “delicious”; our service “superla- B RITI S H Al RWAYS 
tive” and “the very best by far.” And who are we to argue? Afterall, the customer is always. . . well, you know. Tinctoldactounicnnlincaa 


“The food was delicious and the service excellent.” 


Rose Dannenfelser 
Great Neck, NY | 


“T had one of the finest flying experiences of my Re [@taoeretewie) 
for the flight was a delight. Your reservations personnel were 


superb.” 


Richard eer 
~ San Francisco, or 


“We were treated like royalty. Ne never eee! rece ee a beau- 
tiful meal, free movies...we honestly as we were in First oree i 
instead of Economy.” . ie 
: en aan ae 

= _ Massapequa Park, N bs 


“My business requires Fae international travel, Piao Beeb ce 5s a 
Oso sores lie sels) eur ancy Ey rer ed Be ron ecole lte ats s THE CUSTOMERS 


ALWAYS WRITE. 


forefront of quality service. 


“On these flights your Pe Prather Coen tarttelat 
service was Spe as pins anc to your flight and cabin 
personnel.” , 


T.W. Roarke 
‘Tacoma, WA 


Bere elke ta Bufo Se eae (ecole oath aa 
sincere thanks to all the British ene aso) de involved with our 
flight. They are the very best at sae oy do.” 


area Peony 
Blairstown, NJ 


“We were treated with the utmost care, even though we flew Econ- 
omy Class. Everyone was so kind and Pete wit There cannot be 
enough said of your doer and the Lapang and aa MEW Aaa 
ans mace cen & 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred E Larimer 
Long Beach, CA. 


“T have traveled many etree ee on prea eilicoconaeviol ammonia 


wanted you to know that : find ao reo to be = very best 


Carol ee 
Burbank, CA — 
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Height 34 in (86.5 cm), width 43°%s in (110.5 cm). Auction estimate on request. 


Made for Marie-Antoinette 


This Louis XVI console table was made by Riesener, cabinetmaker to the King, for Marie-Antoinette’s 
Cabinet-Intérieur at the Chateau de Versailles. It will be included in Sotheby’s auction of Important 
French Furniture in London on November 25. 

For catalogues and more information, please contact: Jn London, Jonathan Bourne at 44 (1) 408-5349. 
Sotheby’s, 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA. In New York, Thierry Millerand at (212) 606-7213. 
Sotheby’s, 1334 York Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 
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THE ANIMAL SKIN COLLECTION 


100% wool for easy maintenance and wear- 
ability. Immediate delivery in colorways shown 
, | With borders. Also available in Leopard, Zebra 7% BASS UGS BAC Bae op eet, Sts 
Rees and Antelope designs, and custom colors. 18 TENE TuSE eee IS RES ae OSs eo «PSST, OS FSM tues | 
Giewsre Leopard Rose Somali Panther/Black 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


“HAVE A LOOK AROUND the store,” Paul 
Nassau says to a visitor as he gestures 
toward a variety of shelves, cabinets 
and vitrines. Nassau’s invitation is 
characteristic, as are his references to 
Lillian Nassau Ltd., the oldest and 
largest purveyor of Tiffany objects in 
the world, as “the store” or “the 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Lillian Nassau’s Nouveau New York 


By Avis Berman 


comes from the soft glow of light 
bulbs glimmering through the jewel- 
like shades of Tiffany lamps. 

“Tl always encourage people to 
browse,” says Paul Nassau. “It’s bet- 
ter than most museums. Here, you'll 
know that the pieces are right and 
that the damage isn’t hidden. A top 


executive of a major auction house in 
New York wanted a Tiffany lamp for 
himself, and he came to us to get it. 
He wouldn’t completely trust a Tif- 
fany lamp unless it came from here. 
I’m proud of that, because it says 
something about our store.” 

Lillian Nassau Ltd. is famous for its 


Paul Nassau (left), owner of Lillian Nassau Ltd., which specializes in objects 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany, stands before a circa 1900 “hydrangea” window 
from the Tiffany studios. BELOW: One of the rarest of Tiffany lamps—only five 
were known to have been made—is a circa 1910 lamp fashioned with “grape” 
shade and a “tree trunk” base. It rests on a Gauthier floral-marquetry tea table. 





shop.” “We have never called it a gal- 
lery,” explains Nassau, who also an- 
swers his own telephone and asks 
customers if he can be of help. “It 
would be too pretentious.” 

To gallery-goers accustomed to 
intimidating experiences, the atmo- 
sphere at Lillian Nassau is a nice sur- 
prise. They will not find the hauteur 
of so many establishments that have, 
deservedly or not, attached the adjec- 
tive venerable to their names; nor will 
they run into the confrontational 
disdain of certain contemporary bou- 
tiques, where black-clad, punk- 
coiffed attendants ignore strangers 
and discourage them from asking 
questions. This place has the old-fash- 
ioned feel of the corner antiques 
shop, the friendly attic with dozens 
of discoveries. The warmth permeat- 
ing the rooms is not an illusion—it 





continued on page 146 
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Four centuries ago, 
porcelain teapots 
this beautiful were 
considered the crown 
jewels of Japan. 

molMUKale tome ame 
Rimpa recaptured the 
harmony, beauty and 
ee AO MMR > co 
Japanese garden as no 
other could. 

Now, one of Japan’s 
foremost living Rimpa 
artists, Naoko Nobata, 
evokes the magic of that 
age of elegance. Witha 
new and original 
masterwork that also 
pays homage to the 
ancient and revered 
Japanese tea ceremony. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Lillian Nassau’s Nouveau New York 
continued from page 142 


This place has the 
old-fashioned feel of 
the corner antiques 
shop, the friendly 
attic with dozens 
of discoveries. 


LEFT: A trio of sculptures by Harriet 
Whitney Frishmuth includes, from left 
to right: The Vine, 1921; Speed, 1922; 1 
and Thread of Life, 1916. BELOW: A circa 
1900 hand-carved Art Nouveau vitrine 
by an unknown craftsman displays 
objects by Tiffany, Gallé, Argy-Rous- 
seau, Daum, Lalique, Loetz and Marinot. 








inventory of lamps, vases, windows, 
desk sets, mosaics, candlesticks and 
every other article made by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, the most celebrated 
and original of American glass manu- 





facturers. But the store also has an ex- 
tensive inventory of other American 
and European decorative objects from 
1890 to 1940. As he walks around the 
premises, Paul Nassau points out art 
glass by Lalique, Gallé and Steuben; 
American ceramics by Rookwood 
and Grueby; designs by Josef Hoff- 
mann, Dagobert Peche and other 
members of the Wiener Werkstatte; 
Orientalist paintings by Tiffany and 
Edwin Lord Weeks; Jensen and 
Gorham silver; and furniture by 
Majorelle, Ruhlmann, Thonet, Carlo 
Bugatti and Christopher Dresser. 
There is also a glorious set of Russian 
Arts and Crafts furniture, embossed 
with hammered copper and semipre- 














cious stones. Made by unknown 
hands, this ensemble turned up in 
Paris a few years ago and has been 
the source of great admiration and 
great bafflement. 

On his own, Paul Nassau began 
collecting small casts by the sculptor 
Malvina Hoffman. This led him into 
a more general enthusiasm for early- 
twentieth-century bronzes, with an 





continued on page 149 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Lillian Nassau’s Nouveau New York 
continued from page 146 


emphasis on Americans. The gal- 
lery’s stock now includes figures and 
animals by Hoffman, Jo Davidson, 
Edith Parsons, Paul Manship, Harriet 
Frishmuth and Paul Troubetzkoy. 
When Paul Nassau says “we,” as 
he often does, he means not only 
himself and his business but his 
mother, Lillian, who founded the 
store in 1945 and retired in 1982. 
Now eighty-eight years old, Mrs. 
Nassau opened her first shop on 
Third Avenue, just two blocks away 
from the store’s present location on 
East Fifty-seventh Street. “At first she 
was a dealer in eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Continental furniture 
and decorative objects like so many 
dealers on Third Avenue then,” her 
son says. “The elevated trains used to 
run outside the door, and the things 
would rattle whenever they went by. 
“My mother always liked Tiffany 
lamps,” he continues, “but she never 
knew if there would be a market for 
them. She had two or three pioneer- 
ing collectors pushing her to go in- 
to Tiffany and Art Nouveau—Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., the photographer 
George Barrows and Joseph H. Heil, a 
painter. She bought her first Tiffany 
lamp in 1956 for $175 and sold it for 
about $275. After she bought some 
Gallé objects for $100, or $75, she saw 
that there would be a market. Be- 
tween the mid-fifties and the sixties, 
my mother turned over her whole 
stock as fast as she could. She became 
obsessed with finding great examples 
of Art Nouveau, and the store became 
her life. She hunted down every 
piece, she made all the sales, she an- 
swered every letter, and she put ev- 
ery stamp on every envelope.” 
Lillian Nassau’s espousal of Art 
Nouveau and Tiffany helped spark 
the interest in fin-de-siécle designs 
that began in the late 1950s. “Lillian 
built Tiffany into what it is today,” 
says William Doyle of the William 
Doyle Galleries. “She not only redis- 
covered it, she kept the interest up.” 
Naturally, Lillian Nassau did not 
have the field to herself forever. Iron- 


continued on page 151 
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For the store nearest you call Koh-l-Noor Rapidograph Inc. (201) 479-4124. In Canada, (416) 671-0696 
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Lillian Nassau’s Nouveau New York 
continued from page 149 


ically, several of her steady customers 
went on to open galleries of Tiffany 
and Art Nouveau. Lloyd Macklowe, 
Minna Rosenblatt and Leonard 
Trent, three well-known New York 
dealers in early-twentieth-century 
decorative arts, began as collectors 
with Lillian Nassau. “Lots of deal- 

s,” Leonard Trent explains, “start 
that way. You have so much stuff 
that you can sell it. And then if there 
is a place like Lillian Nassau’s, where 
they have the highest quality objects 
and where they are willing to talk to 
you, that’s the only way you really 
learn anything in this business.” 

The increased competition from 
auction houses and other dealers 
makes the search for rarities harder, 
Paul Nassau admits. However, be- 
cause of the store’s 
to sell superb objects do come to him 
over the transom. “My greatest find 
started with a funny-looking Polar- 
oid that a woman sent me after she 


eminence, offers 


saw an article about us in a maga- 
zine,” Nassau relates. ““She asked me 
if I had any interest in this screen—it 
was a three-part glass screen by Tif- 
fany that we’ve since loaned to the 
National Gallery of Art’s show ‘The 
Folding Image,’ and to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts’ traveling ex- 
hibition about the Arts and Crafts 
Movement in America. I drove nine 
hours to upstate New York to look at 
it. When we negotiated, the name 
Tiffany was never mentioned. I nev- 
er said it, and neither did she—but 
when she asked a high price, I paid it. 
The screen is one of the most valuable 
pieces of Tiffany I have ever seen, so it 
was exciting. You don’t get to buy some- 
thing like this every day, so when you 
make such a discovery, it’s a kick. 

“Selling is easy,” says Paul Nassau. 
“Buying is the hard part.” So he is 
pleased when a client returns an 
item. “We hope that when people de- 
cide to sell things they’ve purchased 
here, they will come to us. My 
mother used to get angry at people if 
they didn’t offer a piece back to her. 
We like our merchandise, and we want 
it back if someone is tired of it.” 
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Bold Symmetry 
Over Central Park 


Spirited Combinations for a Grand Space 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“We tried to create a mansion in the sky,” says Thomas Britt of an 
apartment he designed overlooking Central Park. Above: In the en- 
trance hall is a Pompeian-style Empire bronze jardiniere. RIGHT: Britt 
used symmetrical arrangements of furniture to link together the living 
and dining areas. Sofa and ottoman fabric is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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the living area. “I like pieces that are large and clearly edited,” 
says Britt. Candelabrum and pedestal, Newel. Fabric on Swe- 
dish giltwood chairs, Clarence House. Ormolu and Baccarat 
crystal candlesticks throughout. Carpet from Doris Leslie Blau. 











Reconciling his clients’ wishes, Thomas Britt set Regency and Empire 
pieces against a simplified, “classical” background. Lerr: The dining 
area features a double-eagle console table from Newel. Regency side 


chairs from Stair & Co. are covered with Brunschwig & Fils fabric. The 
Peking carpet is from Doris Leslie Blau. Above: Country Lane, a late- 
19th-century work by Lucien Pissarro. BELOW: In the library, Henri Mar- 
tin’s Peasant Woman hangs over a mother-of-pearl inlaid Chinese table 









































“SYMMETRY” HAS GOT to be one of 
Thomas Britt’s favorite words. The 
New York designer uses it again and 
again to describe the note he tries to 
strike in all his work. 

Symmetry is certainly the deter- 
mining theme for a Manhattan apart- 
ment overlooking Central Park that 
Britt recently decorated for a New 
York couple. He used it first as a tech- 
nique to evoke the “high style” for 
which he is noted. At the same time it 
allowed him to produce a soothing 
antidote to the fragmented quality of 
contemporary urban life. 

Even more important, however, a 
judicious application of symmetry 
reconciled the somewhat conflicting 


lenges posed by the apartment’s gen- 
erous proportions. The living and 
dining areas—separated by a pair of 
Doric columns—span fifty feet, with 
one Wall given over to seven windows, 
all of which overlook the park. 

The conventional approach to such 
a large space is to break it up into sev- 
eral distinct furniture groupings. But 
such a plan would have wreaked 
havoc with Britt’s cherished symme- 
try, so he decided to give the room a 
single, irresistible focal point—in the 
form of an imposing porcelain stove 
from nineteenth-century Austria. 

With its creamy glaze, lush curves 
and elaborate detail, the stove seems 
the very definition of Baroque splen- 


“Regency and Empire are 
very structured. I thought these 
pieces would look good against 

a simplified background.” 


wishes of the husband and wife. She 
was inclined more toward a residence 
that had historical character, while he 
was loath to give up their contem- 
porary apartment with its stunning 
Central Park vistas. 

“She loves antiques and would 
have liked an older mansion with 
boiserie,” Thomas Britt says, “but he 
was crazy about the view. So we 
injected antiques into this very con- 
temporary apartment in a way that 
would be appropriate.” 

Britt’s first step was to modify the 
apartment’s architecture. He added 
moldings in the bedroom and library, 
and built a pair of false doors in one 
section of the living room to bal- 
ance a pair of real doors in another. 

By toning down the apartment's 
modernism, these touches enabled it 
to accommodate more gracefully the 
Regency and Empire pieces the cou- 
ple favored. “Regency and Empire are 
very structured,” Britt observes. “I 
thought these pieces would look good 
against a simplified background.” 

The designer then tackled the chal- 


dor. It would unquestionably over- 
whelm a smaller setting. But the spa- 
cious living room ably accommodates 
the stove, which in turn establishes 
the grand tone Britt sought. 

With the stove in place, Britt began 
to lay out the rest of the room in what 
amounts to a grid pattern. Opposite 
the stove he stood a large bust of Cae- 
sar on an Italian faux-marbre pedes- 
tal. Between the bust and the stove is 
a twelve-foot sofa inspired by Schia- 
parelli. A pair of French terra-cotta 
statues in front of the windows are 
balanced by an equally matched pair 
of Regency consoles. “You can draw 
straight lines from the statues to the 
consoles,” Britt points out. “It all goes 
in one huge sweep.” 

Indeed, virtually every object in 
the room forms part of the grid. A trio 
of palms, each standing in front of 
panels from a coromandel screen, 
punctuates the length of one wall. 

In addition to objects from Sweden 
and England and France and . Italy, 
Britt added a number of Chinese fur- 
nishings to the room. That this cos- 


mopolitan collection never seem 
disorderly is a testament not only t 
the designer’s organizational abilities 
but also to the colors he selected. 
Sofas, walls and, of course, the grea 
stove are all rendered in tones ‘of 
white. The magenta armchairs, Britt 
explains, are “the one note of color.” 
During the day, sunlight bathes 
the living and dining areas. At night, 
in an effect that integrates both sleek 
modernity and baroque glitter, recessed 
spotlights and as many as twenty- 
seven candles play off the marble 
and the mirrors, off the glazed por- 
celain and the coromandel screen. 
In the adjoining library, the de- 


signer produced the same stylish at- 
J 


In the master bedroom, Britt combined 
soft colors with a Louis XV painted canapé 
a oreilles and a Louis XVI writing table. “I 
wanted the room to be luxurious yet com- 
fortable,’” he says. Oval bench is Italian; 
at right is one of a pair of Swedish stools. 
Silk taffeta stripe is from Clarence House. 


mosphere. The furniture is precisely 
balanced—fuchsia armchairs and a 
pale Chinese carpet refer to their 
counterparts in the living room. But 
what sets the rooms apart is color. 
The library walls are lacquered in 
aubergine, the sofa, chairs and otto- 
mans upholstered in royal blue satin. 
“It’s like dark and light versions of 
one theme,” Britt says. 

The designer allowed a slightly 
more direct period sensibility to per-- 
vade the master bedroom, where 
Louis XV and Louis XVI pieces—such 
as a Louis XV canapé and a Louis XVI 
writing table—predominate. And 
Britt has swathed not only the bed 
and sofa and windows but the wall 
panels in a striped silk taffeta. 

But don’t suggest to Britt that the 
master bedroom, much fess the main 
room, is a period re-creation. “These 
are not period rooms, any of them,” 
he asserts briskly. “Empire furniture 
is used to create a glamorous atmo- 
sphere, to make a definite statement 
of the latter part of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” Case closed.0 
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‘I wanted to create a Sherlock Holmesian fantasy refuge,” explains Nancy Stoddart Huang (below right), who designed the Manhattan 


residence of record producer Nile Rodgers (below left). ABove: A cracked-plaster fresco sets the tone for the turn-of-the-century apartment. 











New York Rock of Ages 


Record Producer Nile Rodgers’ Ancien Regime 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY NANCY STODDART HUANG 


SOME LIKE IT LOUD—record producer / 
songwriter/musician Nile Rodgers, 
for one. “I like my decibels up,” he 
proclaims. Luckily for his neighbors, 
the walls of Nile’s Old World-elegant 
apartment in a landmark building on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side are for- 
tress-thick—for his is no Victrola. 
Indeed, Nile has a sound system 
befitting a man who solo-produced 
Duran Duran’s Wild Boys, David 
Bowie's Let’s Dance, Diana Ross’s Di- 
ana and Madonna’s Like a Virgin—a 
man who many say made the sound 
of the eighties. 

A music critic once wrote of Nile 
that “as a producer he looms large in 
defining and expanding the shape 
and substance of the raw sound with 
which he works.” But when it came 
to the raw space with which he was 
surrounded, Nile was nonplussed. 
“When I bought my apartment I 
turned the job right over to Nancy,” 
he confesses. “Nancy” is Nile’s girl- 
friend, Nancy Stoddart Huang, a 
decorator to whose work the adjec- 
tives “opulent,” “sumptuous” and 
“luxurious” ‘have been applied— 
/ not lavishly enough, as we shall see. 

“T met Nile when I worked at At- 
lantic Records,” Huang recalls. ‘““He’d 
just written, performed and produced 
the best-selling single in Atlantic’s 
history—Chic’s ‘Le Freak.’ I wasn’t 
_ decorating for a living in those days, 

but I remember he sweetly asked me 
what kind of sheets and towels he 
‘should buy.” (Now that Huang is 
decorating for a living, she hasn’t 
abandoned music altogether—she 
and Nile co-wrote the title song for 
the hit movie Coming to America.) 

Nile takes up the story: “I peeked 
in on the apartment in its develop- 
mental stages and I was horrified; I. 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


thought it could never be turned into 
the beautiful palace that Nancy was 
describing. But now I realize it’s like 
when I play a demo tape for some- 
body—they’re looking at me like I’m 
from Mars because it’s in an embry- 
onic state, and meanwhile I’m think- 
ing it sounds like Beethoven because 
I’m filling in the blanks mentally.” 

Within only eight months Huang 
had filled in all the blanks fig- 
uratively and literally, and the 
apartment had taken on both the 
well-worn voluptuousness and the 
sweeping completeness she had in- 
tended for it. “I can’t find one square 
millimeter that hasn’t been per- 
fected,” Nile marvels. How do the 
apartments of his famous performer 
friends measure up? ‘‘There’s a typi- 
cal rock-and-roll progression,” he 
laughs. “I mean, I moved here from a 
Déco bachelor pad in a modern high- 
rise. Whenever I meet a young musi- 
cian I always ask him, ‘Are you going 
through your Déco phase yet?’ And 
they answer, you know, ‘Yeah, wow, 
man, I just got me some Ruhlmann 
chairs.’ See, you start with Déco and 
you move with Nouveau, and then as 
you get more money you begin going 
backward—the artifacts you buy are 
older because as you get older you 
want older things around you to 
make you feel younger.” 

Today, Nile’s world at home has 
its own built-in antiquity—eighth- 
floor ancien régime with not an ele- 
ment of improvisation in sight. His 
superbly contrived apartment amounts 
in fact to a complete construction of 
identity. “I want the places I decorate 
to look like the owners inherited the 
whole enchilada from their great- 
grandmother,” Huang explains, 
capsulizing her design philosophy as 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“the attribution of instant ancestors 
to each and every client.” 

It makes at once antique and antic 
sense, then, that Nile’s apartment 
should resemble, as forsooth—in- 
deed, as verily—it does, an English 
country house. “It reminds me of 
home—the only thing missing are 
the grouse,” says the duke of Beau- 
fort’s son Lord John Somerset, who 


_works for Nile as an apprentice pro- 


ducer. (“Home,” it should be pointed 
out, is stately Badminton House, 
where the game of that name was 
invented.) “It’s lulling to walk into 
Nile’s apartment and be welcomed 
by all that thoroughbred furniture.” 

“Nothing here is that fancy,” 
Huang demurs. “The point is it all 
comes together. It’s like set decora- 
tion. I buy things more for the way 
they look than for their pedigree. I’m 
always on the prowl for the eccen- 
tric.” The result of Huang’s decorat- 
ing reach is a trove of no trivial 
elegance. The sofa in the living room 
is upholstered in silk from an ecclesi- 
astical supplier hard by Westminster 
Cathedral. “When I pop in I’m al- 
ways bumping into bishops ordering 
new chasubles,” she laughs. Both the 
black-lacquer-and-mother-of-pearl 
low table and the Turkish carpet 
came from the estate of the legendary 
English decorator Geoffrey Bennison. 
And few apartments on either side of 
the wide and deep Atlantic can boast 
trompe l’oeil and stenciling of such 
fine intricacy of execution (the handi- 
work of Huang’s associate Jane 
Millett): Fleurs-de-lis trellis the living 
room, ivy clings tenaciously in the 
guest bath, and scenes of Tuscany un- 
fold in the dressing room. 

In the library, the chairs are read- 


continued on page 260 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Stenciled walls and gilded borders add to the interplay of textures and patterns in the living room, which features a pair 
of 19th-century embroidered ottomans, needlepoint fireplace fender and Turkish Oushak rug. Lerr: Paintings of dogs grace the walls of 
the dining room, which is highlighted by a table that was carved and painted to look inlaid. ABove: Benjamin Constant’s 1890 portrait 


of a lady hangs in the Fortuny Room above “a desk I designed that’s made out of oversize trompe-l’oeil classics,” says Huang 














ABOVE: “The stone blocks in the master bath are trompe l’oeil,” notes Huang. 
“The floor’s genuine paving stones are from an old church.” RIGHT: Stenciled 
hieroglyphics heighten the Egyptian theme of the master bedroom. An Ori- 
entalist-style painting by Jane Millett hangs above the Huang-designed bed. 


























Metropolitan Interlude 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID, AND 





Capturing the Citys Flair MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 
Ss TEXT BY JOSEPH GIOVANNINI 
on an Intimate Scale PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THE NEW YORKNESS of New York is a fugitive quality, hard 
to define and even harder to capture in the design of an 
apartment. Certain moments give the city its special char- 
acter—the afternoon sun turning the face of the Empire 
State Building into an incandescent plate of light, for ex- 
ample, or taxis the color of marigolds reflected fleetingly in 
the dark marble walls of a new high rise. 

New Yorkness resides, however, not only in the great 

) spectacle and energy of the city but also in the detail—the 
small, often refined detail that makes a passerby stop in a 
» lobby in front of an intriguing object. It could be a large 
) bouquet straight out of a Dutch still life, or the deeply 
' scrolled carving of a picture frame, or the shimmer of gold 
_ thread shot through a wall fabric. 
| The detail that arrests the eye often originates in New 
 York’s shops, a vast network of sometimes hidden stores 
specializing in everything from art furniture to automata 
| to antique pianos. New York interior designers who know 
_ these shops well have their fingers on the city’s pulse and 
are at a great advantage, especially when clients ask for an 
interior with the feel of New York. 

Perhaps because he worked in an antiques store for al- 
most a decade, perhaps because his tastes are so eclectic, or 
simply because his eye, curiosity and enthusiasm always 
drive him to the next “find,” interior designer Robert 
Metzger has an encyclopedic knowledge of haunts that 
often end up as sources for his work. “He’s a prolific shop- 
per, one of the best I’ve ever seen,” says a client who re- 
cently moved into an apartment that Metzger himself 
helped to find before decorating. 

“Our goal was to make it a city apartment with an urban 
sophistication,” says the client’s wife, who, like her hus- 
| band, is a professional in entertainment and media. 

The six-room, 2,500-square-foot apartment was very 

“New York” to start with. Situated high in a venerable 
prewar building, the apartment has what Metzger calls 
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For a couple who wanted “a sense of elegance, though not an untouchable elegance” for their New York apartment, designer 
Robert Metzger and associate Michael Christiano updated the space while retaining the quality of its prewar origins. OPPOSITE 
In the entrance hall, a gilt Georgian mirror is set over an 18th-century Portuguese side table. Beyond is a Japanese vase on a 
Regency-style pedestal from Stair & Co. Brass hall lantern, Marvin Alexander. above: One of a pair of 18th-century paintings of 
the English School hangs in a living room corner. Gold porcelain vases, Lorin Marsh. Damask on chaise, Brunschwig & Fils. 











“The apartment focuses inward on itself, not to the view outside.” 
| 
| 
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Featured in the living room are such 
large-scale pieces as an 18th-century 
Kangxi coromandel screen from 
Hyde Park and a gilt Sheraton mir- 
ror from Kentshire Galleries. Hang- 
ing at right is Helen Frankenthaler’s 
1976 Cortez Junction. On the mantel, 
Louis XV candlesticks with Export por- 
celain birds. Paired-table tops, 
Gracie. Drapery and fabric on 19th- 
century armchairs, Clarence House. 
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The walnut-paneled library was de- 
signed in the English style to give “a 
light and airy apartment a feeling of 
warmth and enclosure,” Metzger 
says. Sporting painting is 19th-cen- 
tury. English. Regency armchairs, ’- 
globes and needlepoint pillows, 
Kentshire Galleries. Hyde Park 19th-_ ;: 


century mechanical desk. Paisley |) 


window, chair and pillow fabric 1) are 
Cowtan & Tout. Ferahan carpet.. ’ 
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OpposiTE: Scenes from Aesop’s Fables by Alexandre-Frangois Desportes hang in the richly toned dining room, where a collection of Imperial 
Russian porcelain plates is displayed. The set of Chinese Chippendale chairs is from Newel. Chandelier, Marvin Alexander. Place settings 
and crystal from Céraléne. Patterned wall and chair covering by Clarence House. aBove: In the master bedroom, a canopy bed creates 
“a sleeping chamber within a chamber,” says Metzger. Carved and lacquered chair is 19th-century Chinese. Floral chintz and sofa fab- 
ric is by Grey Watkins; the canopy lining is from Brunschwig & Fils. Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet with area rug from Dildarian. 











An Antiquarian’s Fantasy 
Splendor and Scale for the Late Fohn Fleming 


TEXT BY KENNETH BAKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


RIGHT: The vast library of the late John Fleming, the New York book dealer who lived 
and worked in a stately apartment on East 57th Street, holds volumes and manuscripts 
dating from the 10th to 20th centuries. Besides being a gathering spot for bibliophiles, 
the room has served as a setting for many festivities, including Lynda Bird Johnson’s 
wedding shower and concerts by the Yale Whiffenpoofs and Princeton Nassoons. The 
apartment was built in the late 1920s for a lawyer representing several Metropolitan 
Opera stars, who often gave concerts in the library. Among Fleming’s treasured 
possessions were a portrait of the earl of Clarendon and his family, flanked by a pair of 
embroidered armorial bearings of a Knight of Malta. Savonnerie carpet. aBove: The 
French Room contains rare 17th- and 18th-century French volumes, as well as 20th- 
century livres dartiste and fine Art Déco bindings. Over the mantel, a portrait, said to be of 
La Fontaine, from the circle of John Riley. The painted fauteuils are Louis XVI. Kerman carpet. 
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opposite: The library is also where Fleming’s good friend Benny Goodman often rehearsed; the inlaid re- 
fectory table is of oak. A portrait of David Garrick by Nathaniel Dance is flanked by Beauvais tapestry 
panels. Other portraits are of Lafayette and the earl of Essex. ABOVE LEFT: In the’study area of the library, a Ren- 
aissance walnut table serves as a desk. The silk lampshade illustrates a scene from The Canterbury Tales, 
after a William Blake engraving. At right, a Ist-century Roman head of a girl and a Renaissance apothecary 
mortar. Bookcases holding 16th- and 17th-century books flank a pastel of a polar bear by Fleming’s daughter Carol 
Smith. The bronze is by Gaston Hauchecorne. ABOVE RIGHT: A sitting area in the master bedroom, where the 
Flemings stayed when not in their Larchmont residence, features a wall painting, Flowers in a Landscape 


LOTS OF PEOPLE HAVE A book-lined room they refer to as a 
library. But how many can pull from their shelves a copy 
of the first book printed in Constantinople, a fifteenth- 
century French imprint of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the 1541 
edition of Terence’s comedies owned by Montaigne or a 
page of the Gutenberg Bible? 

‘The late John Fleming could. A distinguished collector 
and dealer in rare books and manuscripts, Fleming, who 
died late last year, had a private library—which doubled 
as business quarters—unique in all of Manhattan. His 
“pookroom” was the heart of his in-town residence, a 
tenth-floor apartment on East Fifty-seventh Street so im- 
posing and Old World in character that words such as 
baronial and palatial do not seem inappropriate to it. 

Colleagues in the book world remember Fleming as an 
indefatigable host whose apartment was the scene of fes- 
tive dinner parties and after-hours gatherings. 

“He was the most hospitable of dealers and of men,” 


recalls his longtime friend Charles Ryskamp, director of 
the Frick Collection in New York. During his years as di- 
rector of the Pierpont Morgan Library, Ryskamp fre- 
quently sought Fleming’s advice. 

“John was always eager to make his place available to 
foreign guests,” says Ryskamp. “And he himself had such 
a wide variety of friends. He really believed, I think, that 
books made the best friends and created the strongest 
friendships. The entire apartment was proof of that unspo- 
ken belief. After book people gathered anywhere in New 
York, they would go on to John Fleming’s apartment. It 
was always open. That capacity for friendship is really 
what the apartment meant. Losing him, we lose that cen- 
ter. There is no club, no house that I know of anywhere in 
the city, that can provide the same atmosphere.” 

Fleming’s friends and clients included some of the 
world’s leading book collectors and librarians. “Some of 


continued on page 268 
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ABOVE: Fire Screen, Edgar Brandt, France (Paris), circa 1925. Wrought iron; 42” x 
29” Handwrought motifs from nature demonstrate the artist's mastery of metal- 
work—a field he dominated during the Art Déco period, Macklowe Gallery 
& Modernism, New York. oprosite: Fire Screen, Sue et Mare, France, circa 1925 
Silvered wood and gesso, cotton; 3942” x 23%’. Stylized acanthus scrolls— 
exemplifying the Neobaroque side of Art Déco—offer striking contrast to the 
rectangular frame and the panel’s geometric pattern. Primavera, New York. 
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Antiques: Fire Screens 
Taking the Heat with Art and Style 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS FOX WEBER 
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THE SALTING MADONNA by the Master 
of Flémalle reinvents the notion of 
maternal nurturing. In this early-fif- 
teenth-century panel now in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, the strong, 
protective body of the Virgin virtu- 
ally encompasses the Holy Infant; his 
shelter and safety, at least for the time 
being, are certain. 

So is his nourishment: The enor- 
mous moon-faced Virgin offers a 
very ample breast to Jesus, who looks 





like a merry little satyr not yet certain 
whether his whim will be to take it. 
Mary’s and Jesus’ heads, and her bo- 
som, have a terrific fullness to them. 
And what makes those generously 
rounded forms so palpable is the way 
they are echoed from behind by a 
perfectly circular wicker fire screen. 
That fire screen visually encloses 
mother and child, drawing them to- 
gether. The object is almost as telling 
as the figures themselves. 





Erwin Panofsky—the art historian 
who pioneered the study of the ico-— 
nography of Netherlandish painting 
of this period—sees this fire screen as. 
“a material substitute for a halo which 
the master, at this stage of his devel- 
opment, could neither bring himself 
to retain in its conventional, nonre- 
alistic form nor to discard altogether.” 

It certainly looks like a halo, not 
just in form and position but also 
in the ambient glow of the blond 









ABOVE: Fire Screen (one of a pair), England, circa 1765. Mahogany and paper; 42” x 42”. Eighteenth-century Chinese wallpapers, inset 
above traditional fretwork, comprise a two-panel folding fire screen. Philip Colleck of London Ltd., New York. opposite, RIGHT: Pole Fire Screen, 
United States (New York), circa 1765. Mahogany and wool; 6012” high. The tripod pole screen—by the mid-18th century a common household, 
accoutrement—is distinguished by a panel that is easily adjusted to varying heights by a knob at the back. Israel Sack Inc., New York. Opposite, 
Lert: Pole Fire Screen (one of a pair), England, 1820. Lacquered wood, brass and mahogany; 52” high. The small lobed panel, with japanned chinoi- 
serie decoration, shields the face from the fire’s heat while allowing warmth to reach the rest of the body. Kentshire Galleries Ltd., New York. 
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wicker. Moreover, it isn’t just its ap- 
pearance that makes it seem holy. 
The fire screen succors the Infant Je- © 
sus. It provides protection from the 
heat of nearby flames, and while 
it keeps evil at bay, it also allows 
warmth to get through. As such it is 
the essence of what fire screens are: 
handsome, graceful domestic objects 
that take out some of life’s harshness 
while facilitating its comforts. 

The fire screen in the Master of 
Flémalle’s painting is all the more 
magical for being made of wicker. 
The use of delicate materials has, in 
fact, been prevalent in fire screens for 
centuries. Over the years they would 
be fashioned of painted paper, wo- 
ven fabric or lacquered wood—none,; 
much more durable than wicker. A: 
big part of their charm is the way’ 
they juxtapose delicacy, even fragil-. 
ity, to the ferocity of fire. As such 
they are like statements of man’s abil- 
ity to conquer beasts by art more than 
strength. The fire may send its flames 
this way or that, but the screens will 
be perfect circles or fan shapes or rect- 
angles. The precision is a perfect foil , 
aaaeeaogene — was Cea oe } et to the randomness of fire. 
he ares The Salting Madonna is among the 
ry 3s earliest indications of the use of fire 
screens in domestic settings. But it is 
not the first. The round screen resem- 
bles one that preceded it by many 
years on the page showing January in 
the opulent illuminated manuscript, 
now in Chantilly, called the Trés 
Riches Heures du Duc de Berry. This 
fabulous illustration portrays the 
duke of Berry seated at his sumptu- 
ous banquet table. The lucky man has 
every symbol of wealth and luxury— 












































LEFT. Fire Screen, England, circa 1790. Gilt 
wood and silk; 41” x 21”. The screen’s slender 
linear frame and painted architectonic ren- 
dering are typical of the Neoclassical influ- 
ences that prevailed during the last decade of 
the 18th century. Florian Papp, New York. 
opposite: Fire Screen, France, mid-18th cen- 
tury. Walnut and wool; 47” x 29”. The soft-* 
ened rectangular form of a cheval-type screen 
encloses period needlepoint in which a trav- 
eler, his attendant and three llamas are de-” 
picted—a scene perhaps inspired by Voltaire’s 
Candide. Dalva Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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among them, a large fur hat on his 
head and a round fire screen behind 
him. Both accoutrements enable him 
to fend off the elements easily, keep- 
ing warmth in its place effectively 
and stylishly. 

Until the nineteenth century, the 
role and significance of fire screens 
varied little as their many forms 
changed with time. French screens of 
the seventeenth century tended to 
look like obedient courtiers standing 
erect before the flames. One such 
Louis XIV screen, made of carved 
wood, stands on scrollwork feet, its 
thick and copiously decorated up- 
right supports crowned with finials. 
The uprights are joined by a magnifi- 
cent crest that summarizes the func- 
tion of the fire screen: Its form echoes 
the shape of flames, but here those 
flames are finite, symmetrical, per- 
fectly charted and ordered, forever 
the same. This massive, finely crafted 
wooden assemblage holds a delicate 
Gobelins tapestry. 

This idea of a wooden frame sup- 
porting textile work continued to ap- 
pear in fire screens of the eighteenth 
century. In the American colonies, 
like all of Europe, the screens often 
held intricate pieces of embroidery. 
A description of such embroideries 
written in 1916 points to the degree 
to which they embellished the blaz- 
ing hearth: ‘Fruits, flowers, leaves, 
birds with gay plumage, and butter- 
flies with dazzling markings are all 
depicted with painstaking verisimili- 
tude and a good deal of stiffness. Both 
the accuracy and the stiffness are the 
same one sees in the old coloured 
plates in ornithological books or 
within the leaves of press albums. 
Notwithstanding their rigidity, how- 
ever, many of them possess great 
merit as pieces of embroidery, and 
have a distinct decorative value 
which we are becoming more dis- 
posed to recognise.” 

In England, needlework was par- 
ticularly popular in Georgian fire 
screens. These screens, elaborating on 
earlier forms, incorporated additional 
devices. The “cheval’’ type, made 


continued on page 271 
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Robin Chandler Duke (above) is described by her son Biddle as “a 
veteran decorator after fourteen moves.” Behind her, a Montézin oil. 


At River House 


The Residence of Robin and Angier Biddle Duke 


TEXT BY BIDDLE DUKE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


TYPICAL OF MOTHERS, mine_ believes 
she is the only one in the family with 
any taste. Only her daughter, Letitia, 
who has done her own Georgian 
house in Charleston, shows hopeful 
signs. But not the rest of us, who live 
in small cottages and trailer homes. 
Therefore, through what are per- 
haps incorrigibly untrained eyes, | 
watched four years ago as she trans- 


formed her River House apartment 
in Manhattan—the only input on the 
project from my father, Ambassador 
Angier Biddle Duke, was that he 
wanted his study dark blue—from 
the dusty, somber middle floor of 
what once was a triplex into a care- 
fully crafted showcase for her collec- 
tions. And recently I even lived there 
for a short time. 


Impressionist paintings, French and American, dapple the drawing room’s strié” 
walls. Over the pine mantel, Frederick Frieseke’s Lady in a Giverny Garden. Two 
scenes of Paris at left are by Pierre Vauthier, 1875. Hollyhock chintz, Lee Jofa. 
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Somehow, she wedged her role as designer into her already tight schedule. 


RIGHT: A wedding-day picture in Washington, 
DC May 12, 1962—shows the couple with 
guests (from left) Jacqueline Kennedy, Mrs 
Claiborne Pell, the hostess, and JFK. At right 
are sons Dario and Biddle with John Glenn 


Although their new second-floor 
home is seemingly vast—with a 
2,000-square-foot living room that 





looks out across the East River—it’s 
only half the size of the fourteen- 
room, ninth-floor apartment in the 
same building they owned until 
1984. A few years after all the chil- 
dren flew the nest—although I still 
hovered about—my mother seized 
the opportunity to shrink her New 
York living space. 

“We aren't planning to have any 
more children,” she says with a 
smile, ‘and we didn’t want to be the 
Hotel Duke anymore.” 

She considers this apartment their 
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last stand in New York,” and she is 
a veteran decorator after fourteen 
moves. Somehow, she wedged her 
role as designer and most-of-the-time 
general contractor of the apartment | 
into her already tight schedule: cor- 
porate board meetings all over the 
country; frequent trips to Washing- 
ton, D.C., as an advocate of women’s 
rights and family planning; and what 
has always seemed to me an exhaust- 
ing, social calendar. 

Daily, my mother supervised and 
wooed her team of carpenters and, 
painters. They pulled down the 
kitchen walls of the new apartment | 
to create a bigger space with an adja- 
cent pantry. Ancient wiring and a) 
chaotic spaghetti of rusting plumbing 
parts, exposed by the work, had 
to be replaced. 


The crew stripped heavy paneling} 


LEFT: Needlework flowers enhance the garden 
atmosphere introduced by the paintings. FJo-| 
ral rugs throughout are products of a Greek} 
cottage industry founded by the Dukes’ 
friend, the late Queen Frederika. The chair! 
cushions were needlepointed by Robin Duke. 











from the walls of what was formerly 
a dining room. Now repainted a rich 
cream—with warm fabric accents—it 
is my parents’ library, which they 
also use for small dinner parties, the 


only kind they seem to have these 
days. “Gone are the days of twenty- 


| two for dinner!” says my mother. 


My parents would live very differ- 
ently, and maybe not in Manhattan, 
, if entertaining were dispensable for 
them. But New York is New York, 
they say. My father is the chancellor 
of Long Island University’s South- 
ampton Campus, active in the Demo- 
cratic party and a member of New 
York-based political and interna- 





A childhood portrait of Angier Biddle Duke (standing) and his brother Anthony 
Drexel Duke, by Harrington Mann, shares wall space with works by Marie Lau- 


rencin and Augustus John. The mahogany secretary-bookcase is 18th century 


tional relief organizations. Political 
fund-raisers, parties for writers and 
artists, as well as large gatherings of 
their eclectic friends, are mainstays. 
Everyone from Henry Kissinger 
(who lives upstairs) to craftsmen and 
artists whose work my mother ad- 
mires has the opportunity to wander 
among her French and American Im- 
pressionist paintings in the drawing 
room, as she calls the living room. Big 
parties are confined within its pale 
green strié walls, however, and when 


the crowds disappear, the drawing 
room becomes a dreamily tranquil 
setting. Occasionally the three of us 
would take lunch on trays at the win- 
dow and watch the tugboats pass at 
what seemed to be arm’s reach. 
Empty, the antique chairs stiffly 
idle and the sumptuous chintz sofas 
self-consciously fluffed, the high-ceil- 
inged room is a museum where she 
has assimilated fragments of our lives 
since before I was born: mementos 
from the embassies in Madrid and 
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Denmark, where my father served as 
ambassador under Lyndon B. John- 
son; from our home on Chester 
Square in London; and from their 
first house in Washington, when Dad 
worked for President John F. Ken- 
nedy as his chief of protocol. 

Family pictures—Mom and me 
skiing, Letitia in her wedding dress, 


the family portrait at Christmas in 
Madrid twenty years ago—soften the 
formality of photographs of foreign 
dignitaries, including the emperor of 
Japan and the king of Spain. Astro- 
1 senator John Glenn, whom | 

all meeting once, looks out from a 
gold frame with me on his lap and my 
brother Dario firmly in his grasp—a 


Angier Biddle Duke’s study includes a por- 
trait by Thomas Sully, 1839, of his ancestor 
Commodore James Biddle, commander of the 
first U.S. mission to Japan. The rug with am- 
bassadorial seal was woven in Ireland ten 


years ago. Because it is unique, “other ambas- 


sadors have asked for the company’s address 
to have their own made,” says Biddle Duke 





The library/dining room, once heavily pan- 
eled, was brightened with rich cream paint 
and a warm-toned toile de Jouy from Brun- 
schwig & Fils. The mahogany bureau-cabinet 
is from the Rastro in Madrid, “one of my fa- 
vorite places for scouting antiques in the six- 
ties,” says Mrs. Duke, whose husband served 
as ambassador to Spain from 1965 to 1968 
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photograph that was taken by my 
mother after his famous flight. 

The antiques are booty from pre- 
dawn searches of English antiques 
markets, the Rastro antiques market 
in Madrid and dealers in the French 
countryside, as well as gifts from her 
collector grandfather. It is almost as if 
she carries her home in her mind, re- 


creating it wherever she wishes and 
gathering articles along the way that 
will fit, that please her and that work. 
It is this, perhaps, that marks her as 
a successful decorator, along with ev- 
erything else she does so well. 
Thanks to her ingenuity and fru- 
gality, twenty-four-year-old blue- 
and-white Porthault linen hangs at 












































Political fund-raisers, parties and 


other large gatherings are mainstays. 





ABOVE: Drawing room windows frame the 59th Street Bridge—” ‘our 
bridge’ to everyone who lives around Sutton Place and at River 
House,” says Robin Duke. Sofa silk, Scalamandré. Lert: In the master 
suite, a Jules Breton pastel is flanked by 18th-century Export porcelain 
from Mrs. Duke’s grandfather. The fire-screen painting is of Ruddles, 
a Border terrier. “He belongs to my son, but I covet him,” she says 


the windows and over the bed of the 
master suite. It has adorned each of 
my parents’ bedrooms since 1964, 
when she bought it in Paris from 
M. Porthault. “Porthault has stopped 
making the pattern in this shade 
of blue, so I save every scrap I have 
left,” she says. Maybe I too will use 
it someday, if I ever share in her 
prerequisite style. 

Supposedly even that intangible 
quality, says the decorator in this 
family, is inherited. What she has 
reproduced in at least five of our 


homes is the sense of style she learned 
from her grandfather and, especially, 
from her mother. 

“I’ve long since learned Mother 
was right,” she says, telling the story 
of how as a schoolgirl she would ob- 
stinately straighten her beret after her 
mother had carefully angled it. “An- 
gles are softer and most times better, 
she notes, “but it took a while for me 
to catch on. All I think I know about 
style and taste today started with my 
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mother, who was more interested in 
Easter finery than Easter mass!”’C) 
































John Cage and 
Merce Cunningham 


TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 
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ABOVE: The minimalism inherent in the works 
of composer-artist John Cage (left) and dancer- 
choreographer Merce Cunningham is also ap- 
parent in their New York loft. RIGHT: Their 
collaborations with other artists have left 
some personal imprints, such as 0-9, 1963, a 
portfolio of ten lithographs by Jasper Johns. 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS the avant-garde 
experiments of John Cage and 
Merce Cunningham have yielded a 
continuously open-ended approach 
to sound and movement, producing a 
vast body of works that have widely 
influenced contemporary aesthetic 
thought. Indeed, these lifelong 
friends, now aged seventy-six and 
sixty-nine respectively, have jointly 
or singly pioneered new concepts in 
the fields of music and dance, chal- 
lenging accepted modes of expression 
and forging ideas that many still con- 
sider suspect and controversial. 
Visiting Cage and Cunningham in 
their vast, light-filled loft in New 
York dispels any notion of two mas- 


RIGHT: “When I come home | want to sit down, 
because I’m on my feet most of the time, 
choreographing, teaching or dancing,” says 
Cunningham. “John is much more active 
He waters the plants, does the dishes, works 
at this and that. At home I rest. He doesn’t.” 


BELOW: Above the living room sofa is a mono- 
print by Mark Tobey and Black Painting 
1951-52, by Robert Rauschenberg. Figure 1 


1968, by Johns hangs near the windows 
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ters engaged in dour and dense activ- 
ity, speaking cryptically of things too 
complex to be grasped by mere mor- 
tals. In fact, talk can as easily turn to 
the varieties of cacti that fill various 
areas of their loft as to the slow-mo- 
tion movements of their cat as it 
stretches, yawns and curls up to con- 
tinue an interrupted snooze. When, 
inevitably, the conversation turns to 
their work, they do not transform 
into somber gurus but speak simply 
of their quest for the logical, the sur- 
prising, the aesthetically viable and 
the spiritually fulfilling. 

The music of John Cage has long 
been predicated on the laws of 
chance. Working with the aid of the 
I Ching and the lessons of Zen Bud- 
dhism, he combines a wide variety of 
sounds culled from everyday life or 
produced by instruments in startling 
combinations. The object is to achieve 
a carefully structured compendium 
of aural ideas designed to open the 
mind and nurture the spirit. 

“Traditionally, in the Orient, one 
makes music not to say something 
but in order to sober and quiet the 
mind,” says Cage. “That’s making 
the mind susceptible to divine influ- 
ences. Now the question is, What is 
a quiet mind? It was obvious to me 
from the beginning that a quiet mind 
in the twentieth century would have 
to be quiet in a noisy situation. So I 
accepted the notion of noise. And I 
found ways to use it, to enjoy it and 
see it as a divine influence.” 

For his part, Cunningham, for 
thirty-five years artistic director of 
the Merce Cunningham Dance Com- 
pany, has created dances seemingly 
devoid of content, emotional allu- 
sions, meaning or predictability. 

“Dancing to me is movement— 
people moving in time and space,” he 
says. “It’s not something sentimental. 
It has nothing to do with romanti- 
cism or love, but with activity. Danc- 
ing is an enlargement of energy. It 
doesn’t have to have a big gesture— 
it can be very small—but it must 
be done fully and completely and 
clearly, so that it takes on its own life. 


continued on page 272 









ABOVE: “Our loft is really a garden of cacti and 
succulents,” says Cage. At center is a Charles 
Eames lounge chair and ottoman. On the far 
wall are two Louise Nevelson works and a 
Rauschenberg print. At right is a Morris 
Graves drawing and one of Cage’s etchings. 





BELOW: “The scale model, used during the 
composition of Europeras 1 and 2, is of the 
Frankfurt Opera,” says Cage. “A few days be- 
fore the first performance, the opera house 
was destroyed by arson.” Drawings are by 
set and lighting designer William Anastasi. 
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In the Carlyle Tradition 


Fresh Look for a Legendary New York Hotel 


‘INTERIOR DESIGN BY NELSON FERLITA TEXT BY HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 


Manhattan’s venerable Carlyle hotel, which was recently refurbished by interior designer Nel- 
son Ferlita, has been welcoming guests since 1930. oppositr: A pair of Louis XV-style girandoles 
flank a Georgian-style marble-topped console table in one of the hotel’s antiques-filled hallways 
Waterford hanging lantern. Above: Walls covered in linen velvet, and marbleized pilasters and 
crown moldings, ornament the convivial Carlyle Restaurant, which was designed by Nelson 
Ferlita. Lee Jofa wall and floral banquette fabric. Wall lamps are from Nesle. Stark carpet 














PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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“Tlike my rooms to give the feeling that an icy 
martini is at hand while Cole Porter music 
bounces in the background,” says Ferlita. op- 
posite: A mural of musicians after Marcel 
Vertés animates the Café Carlyle, where 
guests listen to such entertainers as Bobby 
Short. Brunschwig & Fils banquette fabric. 


ABOVE: The living room of the Ferlita-designed 
tower suite is decorated with a Louis XV-style 
bureau plat. Cowtan & Tout draperies. Clar- 
ence House sofa fabric. Fauteuil silk and sofa 
pillows from Scalamandré. Brunschwig & Fils 
floral fabric. RIGHT: A Louis XV-style bergére, 
Moroccan side table and Piranesi architec- 
tural engraving enliven a master bedroom. 
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WHEN GEORGE BRUMMELL became the 
undisputed leader of fashion in Re- 
gency England, he did it with elegant 
understatement. Arriving in a Lon- 
don full of fops in shoulder pads, 
striped waistcoats, and collar points 
up to the cheekbones, he made an 
exquisitely cut dark coat the ne plus 
ultra for the nobs. “There was, about 
his dress,” said Lord Byron, “nothing 


extraordinary except a certain exqui- 
site propriety.” 

New York City’s Carlyle hotel has 
achieved its eminence by using much 
the same methods as Beau Brummell. 
It is a medium-size hostelry that 


spurns outer display as it cherishes 


inner ease. At a time when hotel 
doormen are often dressed as if ready 
to take command of the Graustark 





Guards, the man who greets you at 
the Carlyle has a quiet uniform with 
an inconspicuous device on the chest, 
and is likely to know you or all about 
you before you have tipped the cab 
driver or told the limousine chauf- 
feur when to return. If you have a 
mountain of baggage, he will melt it 
away like a magician, and by a sort 
of bush telegraph will have already 





alerted the inner staff, which will 
be quivering with efficient deference 
when you come in. 

Once, when the inner staff was too 
busy with a small crisis for the appro- 
priate quivering, it was Michael, the 
bell captain, who spotted the chief of 
London’s Savoy Hotel group stand- 
ing momentarily alone in the lobby 
and, digging back two decades in 





memory, quickly called out: “Good to 
see you again, Sir Hugh.” The Car- 
lyle’s honor had been saved. 

The Carlyle is not part of a chain 
but the single jewel in the crown of 
Peter Jay Sharp, who is from a family 
of hoteliers. Mr. Sharp is in constant 
confabulation with general manager 
George Markham, who passes on 
thoughts to manager Frank Bowling. 
To tour the hotel with Mr. Bowling is 
to discover that if eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, it is also the price 
of keeping ahead of the competition. 

When it is suggested to Mr. Bowl- 
ing that the Carlyle seems to be 
the New York equivalent of Lon- 
don’s Connaught Hotel, he beams 
and admits—for good hotel men 
never boast—that he spent eight and 
a half years working at the Con- 
naught and has tried to bring its au- 
gust traditions to subsequent jobs. 

The clientele with which he deals 
in New York ranges from Holly- 
wood’s unstable aristocracy to what 
have been called the “seriously rich” 
to the occasional royal. All of this 
means tight security, and like so 
much here it tries to be both alert and 
unobtrusive. The guests also enjoy 
another kind of security—the feeling 
that their happiness, insofar as a hotel 
can provide it, is a major concern. 
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“It must begin as they walk in the 
door,” says Frank Bowling. “There 
must never be a chilling moment, a 
feeling of inattention or neglect. You 
must, with the regulars, ascertain 


- their favorite rooms and block them 


off when those regulars announce 
their return. If for any reason that’s 
impossible, you must make them feel 
that you’ve carefully chosen an alter- 
native equally likely to please.” 

That the rooms are likely to please 
depends a good deal on their design- 
er. In recent years the firms of Mark 
Hampton and Robert Moore were 
principally responsible. Today the 
guiding hand is that of Nelson 
Ferlita, who did some work while af- 
filiated with the Hampton firm but is 
now on his own. 

Ferlita regards the job as a design- 
er’s dream, since he is never told to 
save money but only to do what the 
room seems to need. He likes to treat 
each room individually, and there is 
a certain catholicity of style here, 
ranging from the “high-style” look 
in some of the larger suites to a flow- 
ered, more intimate look in some of 
the smaller rooms. 

That intimacy accents the public 
rooms as well. For two months in 
spring and the same stretch in fall, 


continued on page 274 


ABOVE: “I paid great attention to detail,” notes Ferlita, who embellished a guest suite with mahog- 
any-and-gilt valances. Flowers in a Sculptured Urn is by Dutch artist Pieter Hofman. Lrerr. Chinese 
silk covers the walls of a guest suite designed by Ferlita and Mark Hampton and highlighted by a 
Japanese six-panel screen depicting cranes in a landscape. Stark carpet. Marvin Alexander lamps 
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Art: American Pastels 
Radiant Works in a Versatile edium 


TEXT BY GAIL STAVITSKY 





opposite: The Old Barn, East Hampton, Childe Hassam, 1931. Pastel on paper; 24” x 20”. Among 
Hassam’‘s portrayals of eastern Long Island are his scenes of East Hampton, where he summered 
on Egypt Lane from 1920 until his death in 1935. Babcock Galleries, New York. ABove: Jonquils, 
Agnes Pelton, circa 1910. Pastel on paper; 14” x 18”. Working in pastel and oil, the little-known 
Pelton included landscapes, portraits and floral still lifes among her subjects. By 1929, the repre- 
sentational style of her early work evolved into abstractionism. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. 
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The artist who had the greatest 


influence on the renaissance of the pastel in 
America was James McNeill Whistler. 
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PASTEL, IN USE in Europe since the Re- 
naissance, enjoyed a revival in Amer- 
ica during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. This re- 
newed interest was part of a larger 


_ renaissance of the so-called secondary 
mediums of watercolor, printmak- 


ing, illustration and book design. All 
of these neglected mediums were 
enthusiastically adopted by artists 
challenging the bastions of aesthetic 


_tradition—the academy, the studio 
_ and oil painting. The versatile pastel 


- was now deemed suitable for creating 

/ major exhibition pieces or for more 

_ informal plein-air sketches reflecting 
_ the impact of Impressionism. 

.Little is known about the origins 

_ of the pastel medium in Europe, but 

traditionally it has been fabricated by 


| grinding pigments with a fine, white 


filler and adding gum binder so that 
_the composite paste may be rolled 


| into a stick. The pastel is usually ap- 


_ plied directly to paper; the powdered 


| colors are blended by rubbing with~ 





the fingers or with a tightly rolled 
piece of paper called a stump. The 
softest pastels produce an effect sim- 
ilar to painting; the harder sticks 
achieve more graphic results. 

The medium was popularized dur- 
ing the early 1720s in Paris by the 
Venetian portraitist Rosalba Carriera. 
Her success prompted the French 
master Maurice Quentin de Latour 
to adopt pastel almost exclusively 
for his portraits of aristocrats. In 
America, one of the earliest practi- 


tioners of pastel was the little-known 
Henrietta Johnston, whose delicately 
colored portraits were made during 
the early eighteenth century in colo- 
nial Charleston, South Carolina. 

The first great American-born pas- 
telist was John Singleton Copley, 
whose portraits in the medium reveal 
the remarkable skill of the artist and 
his ability to capture the character of 
his subjects. After Copley’s emigra- 
tion to England in 1774, the pastel 
medium was virtually eclipsed in 


America until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Considered a sec- 
ondary, less substantial medium by 
academic artists, pastel was used for 
sketches rather than finished works 
of art. It was not until the 1860s that 
artists in Europe, particularly Jean- 
Francois Millet and Edgar Degas, de- 
veloped the full range of pastel’s 
technical and expressive possibilities. 

The artist who had the greatest in- 
fluence on the renaissance of the pas- 
tel in America was James McNeill 


ABOVE: Gloucester Harbor, Theodore Wendel, 
circa 1910. Pastel on paper; 15” x 26”. After 
settling in Ipswich, Massachusetts, at the turn 
of the century, Wendel portrayed its terrain 
and that of Gloucester, creating what are con- 
sidered some of the finest works of his career. 
Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 


opposite: Among the Rocks, Robert Henri, circa 
1918. Pastel on paper; 20” x 1242”. “The true 
artist, in viewing the landscape, renders it 
upon his canvas as a living thing,” wrote 
Henri in his influential book The Art Spirit. 
Capturing that sense of vitality, Henri depicts 
a rocky woodland—probably Monhegan Is- 
land, Maine, which he visited for the third 
time in 1918. Altman Fine Art, Inc., New York. 









































Whistler. Working in Venice in 1879 
and 1880, he made sketchy landscape 
and genre scenes that evoked the 
city’s atmosphere and ambiance. 
With their delicate, broken strokes of 
color exposing the subtly toned and 
textured paper, Whistler’s informal, 
seemingly unfinished pastels exerted 
an enormous influence upon such 
Americans as John H. Twachtman, Rob- 
ert Blum and William Merritt Chase. 
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Blum and Chase were the primary 
founders of the Society of Painters in 
Pastel, which held four exhibitions 
from 1884 to 1890. The critical suc- 
cess of the society’s presentations 
coincided with the introduction of 
Impressionism into America. Nearly 
all of the Impressionists used the ver- 
satile medium of pastel, which suited 
their desire for intimate, everyday 


continued on page 276 





ABOVE: Simone in an Armchair, Mary Cassatt, 
circa 1903. Pastel on paper; 27” x 20”. Recall- 
ing the first time she saw Degas’s pastels, Cas- 
satt wrote some 40 years later that his art had 
changed her life. Here the artist portrays one 
of her favorite models, the subject of more 
than 20 works. Spanierman Gallery, New York. 


opposite: Oriental India, Laura Coombs Hills, 
circa 1925. Pastel on paper; 12%” x 10%”. 
Known early on for her miniature paintings 
and later for her floral pastels, Hills captures 
the clarity of radiant color and the petals’ frag- 
ile quality. Richard York Gallery, New York. 





| telpiece. “I’m a total New Yorker,” Kaufman 
Lae Cc: says, ‘and Marsh reiterates my feeling for the 

| The Restaurateurs East Side Penthouse aity—the wonder oft’ Shelve: cotinine 
Russian tea service. “I try to make my clients’ 

places look like themselves,” says interior 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANN DOWNEY designer Ann Downey. “The Tiffany-style 
TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN lamp on the bamboo table, for instance, 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE is very much Elaine's style.” Stark carpet. 
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A t el E F l S BELOW: A Reginald Marsh watercolor of Coney 
Cr Ours a a rre Island is mounted over the living room man- 
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“1 come from a big family, so I like having a 
lot of people around, both at home and at the 
restaurant,” says Elaine Kaufman (below 
right). When she’s not at the renowned eatery 
that bears her name, she’s likely to be enter- 
taining and recharging at her Upper East Side 
penthouse, which is filled with her art and 
poster collection. One of several works by 
Jules Chéret hangs above the bamboo-and- 
cane desk in a corner of the living room 





THERE AREN’T MANY PEOPLE Who can 
get around the world (circumnavi- 
gate society) on one name. Perhaps 
it’s less of a feat to go by a last name, 
which is like a motor, than by a first 
name, which is like a sail. Pelé, Co- 
lette, Valentino, Suzy, Elaine... To 
keep the wind in such a sail over the 


years you need an unusual combina- 


tion of genius at the tiller and favor 
with the gods. 

Elaine (Kaufman, for the record) 
enjoys both. Her restaurant on Sec- 
ond Avenue at Eighty-eighth Street is 
still, after twenty-five years, a thriv- 
ing literary and show-business salon, 
and it would be interesting to install 
a panic detector at the threshold. 
That winking mogul with the young 
beauty on his arm is secretly praying 
that Elaine will recognize him, that 
Gianni will escort him to one of the 





best tables, and if not, at least to one 
of the decent ones with a view. Elaine 
herself says she “doesn’t get” the awe 


she and the restaurant inspire. “But 
that’s not the real mystery,” she says, 
laughing. “The real mystery is that 
with so much crazy table-hopping, 
the waiters still manage to keep all 
the tabs straight.” 





On most nights, New York’s best- 
known salonnarde gets home between 
3 and 4 A.M.and does an hour of read- 
ing (“You have to do your home- 
work—who’s writing what?”) before 
bed. The splendid lair she retires to 
has paisley-upholstered walls, a bam- 
boo-and-cane bedroom suite, a fur 
spread. It’s part of a penthouse apart- 
ment with a classic New York view: 
bridges, towers, a swatch of river. “‘] 
was looking for something with a ter- 
race,” Elaine says. “I haven't had the 
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PoNTIMATING TOD, “THIS 1S NOT Your Home 
NOR 25 ELAINE Your Wire” 





LEFT: A contemporary painting by Ronaldo DeJuan dominates the dining room. Beneath 
it is a ceramic garden cat from Kaufman’s collection. At left is a Helen Franken- 
thaler lithograph. “Because she spends so much time at the restaurant, when she’s at 
her apartment I wanted her to be able to entertain with ease,” says Downey. “There’s 
nothing extraneous—it’s like a ship.” Bessarabian-style kilim from Stark. above: A pencil 
sketch that Jamie Wyeth drew on the back of an Elaine’s menu hangs in the study. 


chance to garden since I was a kid. I 
also wanted lots of light, quiet and a 
relaxed country feeling—in other 
words, something that would be an an- 
tidote to my night world. So I sent 
out feelers, friends began scouting 
for me, and one day China Machado 
called. ‘I’ve found the perfect place 
for you,’ she said, ‘and if you don’t 
take it, Ill never speak to you again 
about real estate.’ That’s a serious 
threat in New York. I took it.” 

The sprawling layout of the apart- 
ment does make it feel, as Elaine 
notes, “like a ranch house.” The dé- 
cor, however (despite a pair of cattle- 
horn chairs), is more European than 
Western. “What do I know from the 
West?” Elaine jokes. “I grew up in 
Italian neighborhoods.” 

Having left behind most of the fur- 
nishings from her previous apart- 
ment, the restaurateur had a very 
precise vision of the atmosphere she 
wanted to create: “A rich mix of pais- 
leys, not too much clutter to fall 
over,” and ample room for the books, 
art and original posters she has been 


collecting since her youth. “My par- 
ents had a general store in Queens 
and not much money,” she recalls. 
“But even then living well—graciously 
—was a priority. That meant books, 
flowers—making an effort. I get that 
nesting instinct from my family.” 

Given clear directives, Elaine’s de- 
signer—Ann Downey of Morton In- 
teriors—was equally precise about 
realizing them. She balanced com- 
fortable upholstered sofas in the liv- 
ing room with the polish of a granite 
mantel, parchment-covered walls 
and lacquered cabinets. In the din- 
ing room, Downey played the brash 
energy of Ronaldo DeJuan’s ab- 
stract canvas against the elegance of 
light wood. The flow of the rooms 
permits Elaine to entertain infor- 
mally, and she invariably does so in 
the daytime, on Sundays—inviting 
her friends over for a “football 
buffet” catered by Elaine and her 
housekeeper, “a terrific twenty-year- 
old karate expert,” she says. 

Elaine’s collections are as eclectic 
as her friends and customers. Goya, 
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“T enjoy creating spaces that encourage collecting,” says Downey. Lerr: A painting 


used in a postwar advertisement is mounted above the sofa in the study. Between 


the windows is Toulouse-Lautrec’s The Redhead 


Fabric for sofa and shades, Clarence 


House. ABOVE: “My favorite piece is the Alphonse Mucha lithograph in the bedroom,” 
says Elaine. “It’s very romantic, and it’s unusual to have both the print and the positive.” 
The bamboo-and-cane bedroom suite is 19th century. Clarence House wallcovering 


Hockney, Lautrec and Chagall prints 
hang next to Indian miniatures; kilim- 
covered pillows accent the paisley 
sofas; hardwood floors throughout 
have been warmed by Persian rugs. 
The effect of so much concentrated 
color might have been overwhelm- 
ing, but it isn’t. The strong textures of 
the penthouse enhance one another 
the way strong characters and opin- 
ions enliven a salon—at least when 
its mistress is as great a social in- 
fielder as Elaine. 

A visitor to this sumptuous aerie 
cannot, however, help wondering if 
its owner doesn’t regret having so lit- 
tle waking time to spend in it. “It’s 


not a conventional balance of life and 
work,” says Elaine, “but it’s right for 
me. It’s true that the work in a restau- 
rant is never done—it’s like house- 
keeping, but worse. It’s also true that 
I’m out all afternoon visiting pur- 
veyors, tasting wine, talking to the 
chef, hounding the cleaning staff. But 
if you don’t love the relentlessness, 
you're in the wrong business. 

“The challenge of a restaurant, | 
think, is similar to the challenge of 
writing a book or making a film— 
or of getting a house right: to create 
an atmosphere that doesn’t seem 
worked on. When of course it is 
worked on. Constantly.” 
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rO FILL ONE’S HOME with Art Déco 
works by designers such as Emile- 
Jacques Ruhlmann, Jean Dunand, 
Pierre Chareau and Eileen Gray may 
be the privilege of the few. To do as 


much for one’s workplace is a rarity. 
New York financier Steven A. Green- 
berg would not have it otherwise. 


There are, to be sure, variances. 
The intonation of Greenberg’s Park 
Avenue penthouse, with its spare and 
understated placement of furnishings 
and objects, its discreet lighting, its 
hushed atmosphere and pristine ele- 
gance, is in decided contrast to his 
striking offices atop the RCA Build- 
ing, itself an Art Déco masterpiece. 

In his apartment, the decorative 
twenties resound with a certain the- 
atrical éclat. The bold, highly stylized 
paintings by Jean Dupas succinctly 
harmonize with the delicately pat- 
terned screens, tables, boxes and 
vases by Jean Dunand, which in 
turn blend with the linear perfec- 
tions of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 

Sumptuous in detail and consum- 
mate in craftsmanship, the pieces 
by Ruhlmann comprise two confer- 
ence suites (or dining room suites 
with sideboards), one seating eight, 
the other eighteen; a desk, originally 
built for an Indian maharaja, boasting 
room for six secretaries and contain- 
ing an electric heating device at its 
base; a daybed inlaid with ivory; and 
a large standing mirror. They all 
point to a period when modernist 
furniture posed new questions vis-a- 
vis interior décor. 

“During the twenties, furnishings 
and design took on a very distinctive 
look,” says Greenberg. “It became 
known as Art Déco, a term stemming 
from the Paris Exhibition of 1925. I 


“J am particularly proud of my Jean Dunand 
collection,” says Steven A. Greenberg, whose 
Manhattan apartment and office are filled 
with Art Déco treasures. “I have many Du- 
nand vases around, but I never fill them 
with flowers. It would be redundant to do 
so.” LEFT: In the living room, a Dunand geo- 
metric vase with coquille d’oeuf, left, and his 
gold-leaf lacquered vase, right, flank a circa 
1924 “block” screen by Eileen Gray. The circa 
1923 daybed by Emile-Jacques RuhlImann is 
made of walnut with inlaid strands of silver. 
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“The twenties were the last 
period when art affected every 
element of the environment. 
No other aesthetic movement 

had such influence.” 


“T wanted my apartment to be simple, with no clutter or overloading of 
objects,” says Greenberg. LEFT: A pair of circa 1921 lamps by Ruhlmann, 
center, stand on a circa 1923 amboyna-and-ivory commode of his de- 
sign. The two Dunand coquille d’oeuf low tables are juxtaposed with a 
circa 1928 chair by Pierre Chareau. The hanging light fixture is by 
Albert Cheuret. All vases are by Dunand. aBove: A 1924 Jean Dupas 
watercolor hangs above an Eileen Gray table set with Dunand vases 
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soon came to realize that the twenties 
were the last period when art impor- 
tantly affected every element of the 
environment—specifically, dress and 
clothing design, jewelry design, book 
design, lighting design, furniture de- 
sign and, perhaps most stunningly 
of all, architecture. No other aesthetic 
movement had such influence—ei- 
ther in the thirties or in any other 
decade, down to our own. 

“Also, the twenties constituted the 
greatest period of prosperity the 
modern world had ever known,” 
Greenberg continues. “‘The stock 
market, as measured by the Dow 
Jones industrial average, went from 
sixty to four hundred! That was be- 
tween 1921 and 1929. The possibil- 
ities for lavish invention and 
craftsmanship were rampant.” And 
the period simply attracted him visu- 
ally. “Around 1977, I made a trip to 
Paris specifically to hunt up and pur- 
chase works by Ruhlmann, Dunand, 


“My interest in the 1920s was heightened 
when I moved into my offices atop the RCA 
Building,” says Greenberg. RIGHT: A circa 1923 
Dominique cabinet stands behind a RuhImann 
desk. BELOW: Portrait of Prince Eristoff, 1925, by 
Tamara de Lempicka overlooks a Ruhlmann 
sideboard displaying Lalique and Dunand vases 





Chareau and Dupas, whom I consider 
to be the greatest exponents of their 
period. Later, when the Museum of 
Modern Art put together its retro- 
spective of the work of Eileen Gray, 
I included her to form the nucleus 
of my collection.” 

Seemingly transfixed by this hand- 
ful of increasingly pricey artists, 
Greenberg surveys his treasures with 
the pride of one accustomed to the 
rarefied best. Clearly, cost is never an 
object, for at the age of forty-five, 
and only twenty years after founding 
an investment firm called Anamet- 
rics, Steven Greenberg has become 
one of the country’s leading financial 
wizards. With his own distinctive ap- 
pearance (Greenberg is noted for his 
white hair worn George Washington 
style), he is also one of New York’s 


most eligible bachelors and an inde- 
fatigable bon vivant. The social col- 
umns delight in recording his nightly 
excursions and do not tire of report- 
ing that he is the owner of three 
Rolls-Royces (including one used in 
the James Bond film Goldfinger) and a 
Mercedes-Benz, or that he supplies 
trendy restaurants with his personal 
champagne glasses. Nor do they fail 
to mention the beautiful women he 
squires about town, and the parties 
or benefits he generously hosts dur- 
ing any given week. 


continued on page 278 


opposite: “The gold-lacquered screen by- 
Dunand, from the late 1920s, is one of a pair 
that separates the conference area from my 
office,” notes Greenberg. The circa 1921 burr- 
amboyna-and-ivory daybed is by RuhImann. 
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Anglophilic Expressions 


Georgian Sophistication on the Upper East Side 


“Tf he could live in London, he would. He’s 
a complete Anglophile,” says Keith Irvine, 
describing a client for whom he designed 
an apartment on the Upper East Side. opp 

sive: Against a backdrop of hand-painted Ori- 
ental wallpaper from Gracie, Irvine placed a 
Chinese painted-leather wedding chest and a 
mirrored screen. ABOVE: Dominating the din- 
ing room is a grisaille panel of Cupid and Psy- 
che by Dufour, from Gracie. On the Regency 
sideboard, several English plates from Bardith. 


AMERICA’S LOVE AFFAIR With English 
decorating has undergone many 
subtle shifts. Rooms prettied with 


flowered chintzes, good antiques, 
porcelain, colored prints and bric-a- 
brac gave way to plainer fabrics and 
less clutter; Georgian “brown” furni- 


ture became a focal point; and now 
the patinated, battered, even thread- 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND 
PAUL ARNOLD OF IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


bare aspects that are more truthful to 
inherited interiors are increasingly 
appreciated. So when a _ successful 
American investment banker, sensi- 
ble of the nuances, hired a designer 
renowned for the truly British com- 
pass of his taste, there resulted that 
meeting of minds based on a keenly 
shared aesthetic philosophy. 
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The client’s only imperative to 
Keith Irvine, of Irvine & Fleming, 
was, “I want to walk in and feel I’m 
in London.” Enlightened by years of 
living there, the young executive 
sought the grandly urbane, timeworn 
setting of a London flat: the Kensing- 
ton kind with a spread and an air of 
its own, entirely unlike the genteel 
town house interiors of Chelsea or 
the Victorianism of Cadogan Square. 

Irvine found that his new client 
had an apartment with a tremendous 
location—and little else but complete 
confidence in him. He was a young 
bachelor with a well-appointed 
house in the country that contained 
almost everything he then owned. 

“T understood,” says Irvine, ‘that 
in London he’d moved in very so- 
phisticated circles and wanted the 
comfortable ambiance of an upper- 
class English gentleman, with every- 
thing looking as if it’s pulled together 
from two different ancestral homes. 
So some items got re-covered or re- 
stored; some didn’t. That helps instill 
a sense of reality and continuity.” 

Located on the Upper East Side, 
within sight of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the apartment is a haven 
of peace for a hectically traveling 
businessman, as well as a lucid back- 
ground for entertaining colleagues 
and friends. Irvine was given an en- 
viable free hand, and his spirits rose 
higher with the discovery that his cli- 
ent was an avid reader in the classics. 

“Every third book in his library is 
about ancient Greece or Rome,” says 
the designer. ‘“He has a remarkable 
knowledge of the classical world, yet 
he’d not really been exposed to its 
later expressions in design and deco- 
ration. When we showed him those 
Neoclassical Dufour grisaille panels, 
which became the inspiration for the 
dining room, there was a genuine 


“We saw the living room,” notes Irvine, “as a 
Nancy Lancaster kind of space. She once said, 
‘Decorating? I’m agin it.’ ” A thin blue paper 
border “wraps” the room, which contains a 
sofa, chairs and draperies done in a Cowtan & 
Tout chintz. Slipper chair at left from Bardith 
Flanking the fireplace wall are four Dutch 
lithographs. The Stark carpeting is sea grass. 
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intellectual and emotional response.” 

With amiable logic, the apart- 
ment’s major rooms, including a big 
kitchen, lead off the large, rectangu- 
lar entrance hall, its walls hung with 
a purposely nontheatrical, hand- 
painted Chinese wallpaper. ‘These 
papers don’t lave to knock you down 
as you come in the front door,” 
grumbles Irvine. Since no period En- 
glish interior would have flaunted 
stripped-down wood, the doors and 


trim of the hall have been painted to 


good effect in faux-bois. 


Structural changes were few: The 
undersize baths were replanned to 


function more efficiently, and “some 





dumb doorways” along a_ passage- 
way to guest rooms and a master suite 
were transformed into open arches. 
During the year of redecorating, with 
help from Tom Fleming and assistant 
Paul Arnold, Irvine shopped both 
sides of the Atlantic for every piece of 
furniture (bar one) in the place, in- 
cluding the pictures and porcelains. 
“The client had always wanted an 
authentic Greek marble head,” says 


' 
| 
This might be the room of a proper London | 
city gent,” says Irvine of the library. The ink- | 
and-watercolor drawing of a ship is Japa- | 
nese. George II wing chair is from Kentshire 
Galleries. Elsie de Wolfe’s memorable ocelot pat- 
tern has been reproduced in the Stark carpet. | 


Irvine. “By a miracle, we found a | 
beauty. He purchased one thing him- | 
self: that superb Chinese wedding 
chest in the hall. Apart from approv- 
ing the purchase of some expensive 
antiques, he didn’t see the apartment 
until we were completely finished.” 
Irvine’s gathering and marshaling 
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ABOVE: A second Dufour grisaille panel fills 
a dining room wall. The French mahogany 
table is circa 1790. The Regency side chair has 
Greek key insets, a detail repeated in the Clar- 
ence House wallpaper border. Drapery fab- 
ric from Lee Jofa; fringe from Scalamandré. 


| of his elements, not only for their in- 
trinsic interest and beauty but for 
rightness of scale, age and effect, pays 
off. Several rooms might have looked 
this way for years, apart from a mod- 
est touch-up along the way. Only 
the dining room, in its fascinating 
Grecian garb, offers a clue to the ~ 


LEFT: In the master bedroom, a vignette in- 
cludes a bench set against floral drapery fabric 
from Brunschwig & Fils. Wallpaper, Scala- 
mandré. Hepplewhite chair from Kentshire 
Galleries. Bessarabian-style carpet, Stark. Says 
Irvine, “The room has a very 1840s feeling.” 


recent renovation. “The panels were in 


fairly good condition, considering 


c 
they’d been on someone’s walls since 
about 1830,” says Irvine. “We had 
them restored, but as the scenes are in 
grisaille, they could have been forbid- 
ding. Which is why we used painted 


continued on page 280 
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“A personal play of illusion, magic and spa- 
tial fantasy” characterizes the Sutton Place 
RyeR neon ae Mee Crane mene Me eco Ome 
PAGES. “I Knew I wanted it to be a jungle,” says 
/ Botero of the living room, which contains 
an exotic mixture of objects from his South 
American travels. Manuel Canovas sofa fab- 
ric. Pauv-leopard fabric from Clarence House. 
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Safari on Sutton Place 


a A Designers Climatic Convergence 


wre? 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SAMUEL BOTERO 
Ue ae Aa aC) ae 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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NO EXPEDITION FROM the National Geo- 


graphic has as yet been dispatched to 


Sutton Place, but perhaps one should 
be sent to investigate. For it is here— 
just above the tree line, in the com- 
pact residence of designer Samuel 
Botero—that a unique meeting of cli- 
mates and cultures occurs. But the 
convergence is no fluke of nature. 

“The first time I saw the apart- 
ment,” Botero explains matter-of- 
factly, “I knew I wanted the living 
room to be a jungle.” 

Almost as instantaneously, how- 
ever, he decided the bedroom ought 
to evoke the desert—an Egyptian one 
at that. Other designers would likely 
have fretted over which fantasy to 
fulfill. Not Samuel Botero. “I thought, 
‘Why not go from the jungle to the 
desert?’ ” he recalls. 

Ordinarily, when Botero is deco- 
rating a residence for one of his many 
clients—such as Princess Yasmin Aga 


Khan (see Architectural Digest, August 
1982)—he puts his own tastes aside. 
“I imagine myself as a funnel,” he 
says, “sifting through and editing the 
client’s likes and dislikes.” But when 
it came time to design his own apart- 
ment, Botero found himself unen- 
cumbered by any such apparatus, 
figurative or otherwise. “Some de- 
signers hate decorating for them- 
selves because they have no bound- 
aries,” he says. “I love the freedom.” 

Samuel Botero looks upon his resi- 
dence as a laboratory, a place to ex- 
periment and fantasize. The latter, 
particularly in Manhattan, is no lux- 
ury, he feels—it’s a necessity. “I think 
of the city as a pulsing source of cre- 
ative energy,” he says. “I connect to it 
when I work, but it drains me. I need 
a place I can escape to.” 

A jungle, he decided, would pro- 
vide that revivifying environment. 
The vegetation he ordered, however, 


is strictly fantasy. A wall-length mu 
ral fairly erupts with lush, dense fo 
liage—palms and eucalyptus—thaty 
spills over onto the adjacent walls! 
and ceiling (concealing, all the while 
a closet unit). The painters, Patricié 
Kelly and Stephen Spera, emulated 
the whimsical style of Henri Rous-)) 
seau. “I always wanted a Rousseau,” 
Botero declares, “and this was my 
chance to have one.” Peering out off 
the jungle are several “quotations” — 


opposite: In the living room, a Rousseausin- 


spired mural by Stephen Spera and Patricia} | 


Kelly conceals storage units and visually en-| 
larges the apartment’s compact space. Bra-| 
zilian fishing chairs flank a table from Wicker | 
Works. Floorcovering is a Japanese tatami. | 


| 


BELOW: Botero displays his collection of crys- | 
tals—such as amethyst, atacamite and fluo- 
rite—on a pine chest in the living room, over | 
which hangs a 1983 work by Tobi Kahn. The 
Oaxacan black pottery and bird sculptures 
are from the designer’s travels in Mexico. 
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a lioness, a monkey, and a snake 





charmer—from Samuel Botero’s fa- 
vorite Rousseau canvases, though the 
fanciful Aztec temple certainly never 
appears in the artist’s oeuvre. 

Aztec architecture, however, com- 
plements the designer’s varied, 
largely South American collection of 
arts and crafts. Many of the pieces are 
from Mexico, including several ex- 
quisite examples of Oaxacan black 
pottery and a number of exuberant 
masks. To display some of them, 
Botero designed small wall-mounted 
shelves that recall the stonework of 
Aztec temples. 

His jungle shelters some rather ec- 
centric pieces of furniture as well, 
which he also acquired during travels 
through the South American conti- 
nent. Certainly, few other Manhattan 
living rooms can boast a carved Co- 
lombian milking stool and a pair of 


c 


Brazilian fishing chairs, which come 
equipped with myriad hooks, rings 
and leather straps. 

Still other elements in the room 
come from even farther afield. There 
is a nineteenth-century French bam- 
boo table, a contemporary Italian 
wicker table, Hawaiian bamboo vases 
and an Irish pine chest; underfoot 
is a green-striped tatami from Ja- 
pan. “I’m a great believer in mixing 
things, in pulling things together that 
you might not have thought could 
work,” the designer says. “But every- 
thing is natural, earthy in texture.” 

Indeed, a number of other items 
are quite literally of the earth—origi- 
nally deep beneath it, in fact. Ame- 
thyst, fluorite and golden calcite, 
atacamite, selenite and other crys- 
tals are found throughout the apart- 
ment, though most are clustered on 
the living room’s spare pine chest. 
Each possesses special properties, the 
designer explains. The fluorite and 
calcite—mined sixteen hundred 
amplify ener- 
gy and reduce tension, while selenite 


feet under Tennessee 





induces peace of mind. “It’s like 
having your own moonlight.” 
Thanks primarily to the wispy 
trompe-l’oeil clouds that punctuate 
the light blue ceiling, the living room 
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is best suited for day. The bedroom, 
however, is more oriented to the eve- 
ning. Its deep turquoise ceiling sup- 
ports a firmament of stars painted in 
gold leaf, while the walls are uphol- 
stered in camel-colored flannel. It’s 
the desert at dusk. 

The murals here, which also cam- 
ouflage closet units, are copied from 
Egyptian tombs. Lamps, chests and 
even the box that houses the televi- 
sion’s cable console sport Egyptian 
designs. But true to the spirit of fan- 
tasy, there are also a few items clearly 
never seen in the Old Kingdom, such 
as a brass-legged Art Déco table, an 
Indian miniature oil and a pair of 


BELOW: In the master bedroom are displayed 
an Egyptian mask and a painted and gilt 
medallion a spiritual symbol” Botero 
designed. Walls are covered with camel 


colored flannel to evoke Egyptian stonework 


faux-Japanese lanterns that Botero de- 
signed himself after the fixtures that 
hang, outside geisha houses. 

What the National Geographic peo- § 
ple make of Samuel Botero’s apart- 
ment—should they ever arrive—is 
anybody’s guess. But no one familiar 
with the designer’s work should be 
surprised that he has so successfully 
juxtaposed two climates heretofore 
considered hardly compatible. While 
other designers are famous for their 
signature looks, Samuel Botero is es- 
teemed for the lack of one, and that’s 
how he likes it. “I’m a true Pisces,” he 
explains. “I take the shape of what- 
ever vessel I’m in.” 0 


oprosite: “The bedroom is an Egyptian fan- 
tasy,” Samuel Botero says. The mural, lamp 
and chest were painted by Stephen Spera 
and Patricia Kelly after tomb decorations. 
Wicker Works chair. Clarence House stripe. 














Architecture: 
William Pedersen 


TEXT BY WARREN A. JAMES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


“Our collection of Empire and Regency furniture was the 
initial force behind the selection of an apartment, its sty- 
listic direction and spatial organization,” says William 
Pedersen (left), of the architectural firm of Kohn Pedersen 
Fox, about the apartment he renovated for himself, his 
wife, Elizabeth Essex, and their family. opposite: The en- 
trance hall is also a gallery for their collection of Hector 
Martin Lefuel’s designs for Parisian boutique fagades. 
BELOW: The entrance to the living room shows the Hondu- 
ras mahogany paneling with brass details and marble in- 
set. “Sir John Soane’s house inspired the spatial sequences, 
zones of transition between the rooms and the resolu- 
tion of the central axis of the entrance hall,” says Pedersen. 





FEW ARCHITECTS ARE provided the op- 
portunity to design both urban and 
= intimate-scale spaces. Sometimes the 
§ opportunity arises from a decisive 
| willingness to give it a try; at other 
m times it is sheer luck. For William 
§ © Pedersen it is a matter of both. 

In the midst of a building bust 
twelve years ago, Pedersen, along 
with A. Eugene Kohn and Sheldon 
Fox, began an architectural practice 
in which they reexamined American 
cities and tall buildings. Skyscrapers 
became their forte. As Pedersen ex- 

m ©plains it, “Our work challenges the 
city and explains it in a new way.” A 
case in point is their 333 Wacker 
Drive in Chicago, completed in 1983; 
it is a nonpyrotechnic exercise in 
modernity while being attractively 
contextual. With this first critically 
acclaimed building, Kohn Pedersen 
Fox went on to design more elaborate 
ensembles. Their Procter & Gamble 
world headquarters in Cincinnati, 
finished two years later, created its 
own urban setting. By this time, the 
firm showed it had a strong grip 
on not only the design of magnifi- 
cently sculpted objects but also the 
creation of a coherent urban com- 
plex where none had existed. In a 
| sense, Kohn Pedersen Fox had do- 
mesticated the tall building. 
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“Empire furniture is very architectural, while Regency tends to be more delicate 





Both are my favorites, primarily because they are elegant, rather abstract, and deal 


with their edges in a very decisive way 


says Pedersen 


ABOVE 


The living room 


features a circa 1805 English giltwood settee with winged lion’s-head handrests 


from Hyde Park Antiques; the Franco-Italian Empire bench has curved arms end- 


ing in gilt eagle heads. Settee fabric from Scalamandré 


The fireplace is of verd 


antique marble with red Bordeaux marble details. The Sarouk rug is a family heir- 


loom. RIGHT: The living room 


which doubles as the library, has glass-fronted 


bookshelves. The painting by Elias Rivera shows Kia Pedersen playing the cello 


With increased pressure for family 
William 
Pedersen and his wife, Elizabeth Es- 


time and work demands, 


sex, made a choice to leave behind 
their brownstone in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn, and move to Manhattan. It 
wasn't easy to leave a five-story Vic- 
torian house to take up residence in 
one of Emery Roth’s landmark build- 
ings on Central Park West. For if 
Brooklyn was the Pedersens’ meta- 
phor for having one’s feet on the 
ground, then Manhattan was like 
moving into a cloud. 

The new apartment had to accom- 
modate the Pedersens’ growing Em- 
pire and Regency furniture collection 
and have the capacity to facilitate 
their established modus vivendi. The 
agenda, of course, included designing 
it. “It is probably the most pleasur- 
able of experiences,” says William 
Pedersen of designing for oneself. 
“The intimacy one achieves is not 


reproducible in any other situation.” 

The central entrance hall is the 
most public space, and it forms a lin- 
ear axis leading to the other semipub- 
lic and private rooms. Like all the 
other spaces, this one had to fulfill 
a double role: that of entrance hall 
and gallery for their architectural- 
drawing collection of French bou- 
tique facades by Lefuel. 

At one end of the hall is the living 
room, which doubles as the library, 
in tandem with the sitting room, 
which doubles as the master bed- 
room. Pedersen decided early on to 
establish a connection between these 
two adjacent rooms. The cross-axis 
linking them brings the Swedish lit 
en bateau in the bedroom in direct re- 
lationship with the fireplace in the 
living room. This dialogue was ex- 
actly what he was seeking. 

He opened the dividing wall and 
thickened it, and as a theme through- 
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opposite: In one corner of the living room, an English music stand accompanies a Regency “Patent Metamorphic Library 
Chair’”—a combination armchair and library steps, circa 1815. The painting of Lea Pedersen playing the violin is by Rivera. 
ABOVE: A grand piano dominates a corner of the dining room, which also serves as the music room. The Sheraton-style dining 
table is 19th century. Regency rosewood chairs are from Kentshire Galleries; chandelier of parcel-gilt bronze is from Nesle. 


out the apartment, the thick walls— 
interstitial spaces, in fact—conceal all 
those functions that some architects 
expose or even accentuate. As in a tai- 
lor-made suit, there is a pocket for ev- 
ery accessory. 

These two great rooms, carefully 
and delicately clad throughout with 
lacquered Honduras mahogany, ab- 
stracted cast-brass column capitals 


and bases, off-white panels, marble 
and mirrors in strategic locations, are 
the two sides of yin and yang. Each 
gives meaning to the other. If the East- 
ern influence is expressed, it is never 
literal but rather metaphorical. ‘The 
inspiration behind such complex 
functional usage was the traditional 
Japanese house,” says the architect. 
At the other end of the entrance 


hall is the dining room, which also 
serves aS a music room. This room is 
both an inner sanctum and a space 
for public appearances, if one consid- 
ers a small audience to be public. 

In a good Kohn Pedersen Fox 
building, even an elevator cab, taken 
as a fragment of the whole, can pro- 
vide information about the rest of the 
building—its geometrical, formal and 
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Lert. “We began collecting ten years ago, with 
this table that we purchased at auction,” says 
Pedersen of the circular American Federal ta- 
ble in the master bedroom. An alcove framed 
by pilasters holds the Swedish Empire lit en 
bateau, circa 1810. The jardiniere is French 
Empire Rosewood-grained armchairs from 
Kentshire Galleries. ABOVE: Pedersen’s design 
includes such crafted details as the window 
seats along the park view in the living room 


stylistic intentions. A similar system 
is in operation here, a classical com- 
positional technique that yields a 
pleasing 1 effortless hierarchy. 
From the size of the pilasters to the 
decorative brass medallions, and 
from the dimensions of the rooms to 
their geometrical layout, it is a matter 
of proportion and rhythm. 
Pedersen’s own apartment was in 
that sense a challenge. He had to ac- 
commodate the ideal and the cir- 
cumstantial, a new series of rooms 
within an existing context. At times 
the space cooperated, a when it did 
not, it had to be made to look as if it 


did, seamlessly. Were he to do it all 


over again—and he gives all indica- 
tions that he would like to—he 
would naturally do it differently. As 
William Pedersen asserts, “I am con- 
stantly changing.” Large scale or 
small, what certainly would not 
change is his ability to develop inti- 
macy with his own work. 
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Fifth Avenue Moderne 


Stylistic Evolution of 
an Emery Roth Apartment 


“My objective was to create a fresh, eclectic 
environment with traditional overtones,” says 
Melvin Dwork (right), in the living room of 
the Fifth Avenue pied-a-terre he designed for 
Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Bernstein. oprosite: “The 
entrance hall doubles as a part-time work 
space for Mr. Bernstein,” says Dwork. A con- 
temporary lithograph hangs on the wall by a 


| Biedermeier slant-front desk. A 17th-century 
'| Russian amphora in gold-tooled leather is 





displayed in the vitrine. Upholstery on the 
shield-back armchair from Jack Lenor Larsen. 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“The apartment is a sophisticated setting for 
forays into the city and entertaining small 
groups of friends or business associates,” says 
the designer. BELOW: He removed a wall sepa- 
rating the living room and entrance hall and 
added a wall-length display unit. A Louis XVI 
carved-pine overdoor panel is mounted on 
one wall, flanked by an ancient Burmese 
wooden hand of Buddha and a 19th-century 
French faux-porphyry krater. Dwork designed 
the pair of single-armed sofas; the turn-of-the- 
century Indian cotton dhurrie is from Stark. 






















































































THE STREAMLINED moderne style is not 
one that New Yorkers first took to in 
any significant way. While the stac- 
cato-minded denizens of the pre- 
crash metropolis much preferred the 
restless zigzag motifs of Art Déco, af- 
ter 1929 there was very little new 
construction in any case, and what 
there was tended to be in a sobered- 
up Neoclassical style. 

By the late thirties, however, and 
up to the outbreak of World War II, 
a modest wave of prosperity broke 
along the shores of Fifth 
Avenue. The rich were 
ready to resume their no- 
madic habits of the good 
years, in which they 
would move to the latest 
“chic” address every 
half-dozen years or so. 
Simultaneously they be- 
gan to realize that they 
would most likely never 
return to the days of 
fifty-room mansions and 
geometric multiples of 
household servants. 

So out ‘came the 
wrecker’s balls, down 
came most of the remain- 
ing Fifth Avenue man- 
sions, and 
stratosphere rose a hand- 
ful of discreet, pale-toned 
skyscrapers with the fa- 
miliar corner windows 
and rounded setbacks of 
the moderne. Perhaps a 
little too genteel in their 
detailing to win the 
hearts of New Yorkers, 
most of these buildings 
have been placed by the 
Landmarks Preservation 
Commission under the 
category “Non-contributing.” They 
mean architecturally, of course. 

Emery Roth was the architect of 
many of these apartments and ob- 
served rather sarcastically at the time: 
“Since the depression it appears that 
well-to-do people have realized that 
they are no greater in height or 
weight than poor people and seem to 
be satisfied with rooms of serviceable 


into the 
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size and proportioned to the human 
scale. A living room 13’0” to 15’0” 
wide and 22’0” to 25’0” long is more 
livable than a room of palatial pro- 
portions and will hold all the furni- 
ture and company it may be expected 
to accommodate.” 

Roth designed the discreet block 
on Fifth Avenue in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Sumner Bernstein found what 
appeared to be a perfect pied-a-terre. 
“We spend, at most, three nights a 
week in the city,” says Sumner Bern- 





ABOVE: A Neoclassical wash drawing rests be- 
tween contemporary metal lamps ona Chinese- 
style japanned cabinet. The antique English 
tortoiseshell tray from James II Galleries 
holds decanters from Marvin Alexander. 


opposite: In the dining area, an antique Chi- 
nese screen is juxtaposed with an Italian 
torchére; English needlepoint pillows accent 
the Italian settee. The English silver teapot on 
the marble-topped table is from James II Gal- 
leries. Chenille chair fabric is from Donghia. 





stein. “I can’t resist taking the trai 
home to Westchester in the evenin, 
because we've had this runnin 
bridge game for thirty years, and 
guess by now I’m one of the fe 
original members.” 

The apartment needed work, | 
course, and an S.O.S. went out — 
Melvin Dwork. 

“So much for Roth’s theories abot 
relative human sizes,” says Dwor 
“The living room was still too smé 
by my standards. Or maybe we’ 
all gotten larger sin 
the thirties.” According] 
out went the wall sep 
rating the living roo! 
from the entrance hall, s 
that the two spaces no 
merge rather nicely, cr 
ating one of those amo 
phous shapes that see 
to suit our late-eighti 
sensibilities—as does tk 
idea of the multius 
space. ‘Sumner Bert 
stein is semiretired,” e 
plains Dwork, “but. 
wanted to provide hi 
with a space to work 
he chooses to do so | 
home.” The result w. 
one of the several s 
pieces in the apartmen 
a shield-back chair at 
Biedermeier desk, whic 
is generally the fir 
thing a visitor sees on e1 
tering the apartment. 

“The project was 
rather nostalgic exper 
ence for me,’ Say 
Melvin Dwork. “Mo! 
than twenty-five yea 
ago, I did a house for tk 
Bernsteins in Westche 
ter. It was one of my first importat 
projects, and I experimented thet 
with ideas that have since become m 
trademarks: the mixing of period an 
modern pieces, and the juxtapositio 
of the modest with the luxurious.” 

“And in all those years, we’y 
changed nothing—other than fresl 
ening it with a few fabrics,” says Pi 
Bernstein. ‘Now, practically a lif 
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time later, here we are, working once 
more on a space. We haven't given 
up the Westchester house; we just 
wanted a city base. As far as I was 
concerned, I wanted Mel to dress the 
apartment the way I dress myself. I'll 
find a new piece I like, and I’ll mix it 
in with the rest of my wardrobe—I 
like stylistic evolution.” 

To Dwork, such evolution is quite 
rightly a slow process. “My basic 
point of view has always been consis- 
tent, but I’m much more relaxed 
now,” he says. ‘For instance, the 
Italian settee in the dining area: I’ve 
put it on a diagonal, and it’s sort 
of jaunty. Years ago, it would have 
been severely straight, an ‘antique’ 
in quotation marks. 

“Another thing Roth was very 
proud of was that the apartment still 
had a service entrance, so the owners 





tectural blue-gray tone seeped into 
the parquet floors. 

The living room also gains “more 
pizzazz” by means of what Dwork 
calls “a three-dimensional wainscot,” 
a single unit that runs the full length 
of one wall and also serves as a dis- 
play surface. 

“One way in which Roth’s build- 
ings are modern is the slick, clean 
lines of the rooms themselves,” ex- 
plains Dwork. “Everything is geared 
to low maintenance—probably at 
the time, the ocean liner idea was 
influential. So the underlying idea 
of my design was to have someone 
walk in and give it an instant shine 
with what might best be called prim- 
itive housekeeping.” 

“My basic philosophy is ‘convince 
me,’ ” says Pat Bernstein. “I told Mel 
what I like, not what I think I’m sup- 


What is most striking 
about this precise and witty 
apartment is the essential New 
Yorkishness of it all. 


would never have to see yesterday’s 
newspapers go by, or witness a de- 
livery,” the designer continues. “Un- 
fortunately, that vestigial luxury 
takes up space and deprives us of 
what could have been a small dining 
room.” As a solution, the designer 
added an elegant marble-topped table 
that can be converted into an inti- 
mate setting for late-night suppers. 
Color is carefully rationed by 
Dwork. “A monochromatic scheme is 
pretty much the most foolproof de- 
vice for expanding the apparent size 
of rooms,” he says. The living room 
walls are washed in a soft blue tint 
that gently accents the moderne mold- 
ing, while the floor has a more archi- 


posed to like, and he has a talent for 
osmosis. He’ll go off, come back with 
samples, and from those we always 
find the right thing. 

“T also tend to make quick judg- 
ments,” she continues. “Every time I 
walk into the apartment, I feel won- 
derful. I know it works, which makes 
me very happy.” 

What is most striking about this 
precise and witty apartment is the es- 
sential New Yorkishness of it all. Its 
air of resourcefulness, resilience and 
youth are of Manhattan’s very es- 
sence. The final effect is one of ele- 
gance, and as with all things elegant, 
there is a touch of the most refined 
melancholy at its heart. 


“The Bernsteins wanted the bedroom to be somewhat reminiscent of their house in the country,’ 
says the designer. A Log Cabin quilt covers the bed; the panel-doored cabinet is from rural France 
On the bookshelf above the Dwork-designed cube ottoman is an antique French porcelain urn 
from Marvin Alexander. Cotton drapery fabric from Manuel Canovas; Stark braided-wool carpet 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
TEXT BY MANUELA HOELTERHOFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“| MET THEM ABOUT two years ago, and 
one day they called me up and asked 
me to do their apartment,” explains 






designer Juan Pablo Molyneux. “Yes, 






I know, I know—such requests can 






ruin friendships. But I’ve been lucky 






before, and consider the advantages: I 






knew how they liked to entertain and 
what the problems were. I really 
knew the apartment.” 

The apartment in question is in a 









prewar building on Manhattan’s Up- 






per East Side. “The space is quite pe- 







culiar,” the designer says. “The living 
room is wide and long, and the chal- 







lenge was to make it livable. On some 





evenings the clients might only have 






one guest there, so it wasn’t a matter 






of designing just for large groups.” 






Chilean-born Molyneux, who was 






trained as an architect, says, ‘“Circula- 







tion is so important. When a place is 
large and badly conceived, people 










gravitate to the corners. | hate clut- 
tered rooms. Space is so expensive; 
in fact, it is the most valuable thing 
you can have.” 

The living room, Molyneux says, 








“couldn't be like an eighteenth-cen- 
tury salon, with everything against 
the walls. I had to divide it. Back 
then, a library table usually domi- 
nated the center of the room. Re- 
member the panniers, the men with 









swords—it was more comfortable 






for everyone to remain standing!” 
Without doing any architectural 
work, Molyneux virtually remade 
the space to his specifications. One el- 
ement was nonnegotiable, however. 
“The first thing the clients said to me 











was, ‘Don’t change the wall color; we 






love it.’ It’s pistachio green—quite a 







For friends in an Upper East Side apartment, 
designer Juan Pablo Molyneux created a space 
suitable for frequent entertaining. RIGHT: The 
entrance hall features a circa 1790 Italian side 
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table, an 18th-century English gilt mirror and, eg ee LT r al 
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from Kentshire Galleries, a pair of late-Qing Pr a Ht , 
vases. The Italian chandelier is from Nesle. 


Wallcovering and stool fabric, Scalamandré. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In the living room are Les Pivoines Rouges by Henri Martin, at left, 
and Jean Dufy’s Gondoles sur le Grand Canal. Kentshire celadon bowls. Chintz, Boussac of 
France. Clarence House striped chair and shade fabric. Brunschwig & Fils fabric on Queen 
Anne chairs. Stark carpet. Lerr: The dining room’s cosmopolitan mixture includes a 
Chippendale-style breakfront from Sotheby’s and a Russian chandelier by Nesle. Car- 
pet, Patterson, Flynn & Martin. Above: The Fauvist work by Camoin is from Sotheby’s 


strong color and difficult to work 
with, but I think we succeeded. 

“We bought no paintings,” the de- 
signer continues. “The Dufy was al- 
ready here,” as was a work by Henri 
Martin. The couple also collects min- 
eral specimens, now displayed in an 
eighteenth-century secretaire. 

“For the dining room,” he says, 
“IT used a silvery gold fabric that is 
reminiscent of the green. Perhaps 
this room reflects something else | 
believe: The English style is the most 
cosmopolitan of all. Englishmen of 
the eighteenth century brought back 
a variety of things from the Grand 
Tour. Go to England’s great houses 


and you will see the most extraordi- 
nary French pieces mixed in with 
everything else. So here you see a 
Russian chandelier, a Portuguese car- 
pet and a Georgian sideboard. That 
is the way it has to be, no?” 

For the entrance hall, Molyneux 
wanted “something almost severe. | 
was about to put down marble floors, 
but the clients said, ‘Why don’t you 
wait? Let’s see how the parquetry will 
work.’ And I’m so happy now we did 
not change it. It enhances the variety 
Italian, English, Qing.” It 
all relates to something not easy to 





of pieces 


describe. “Maybe,” Molyneux says, 
“it is simply a matter of culture.” 














































































































“Space is SO expensive; it is 
the most valuable thing you can have.’ 
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Carina, the residents’ Persian cat, stretch 
out in the master bedroom, where examples 
Chinese blue-and-white porcelain from tl 


couple’s collection line the window. Beto 
the sofa is a black-and-gold tole tray on stan 

































ther cruise lines offer you 


just Ine definition of luxury to the sun. 


nly Cunard offers you three 


Because Cunard understands that luxury is an intensely personal matter, we alone 
offer three definitions of luxury to the tropical sun, one of which will match yours. 
And after almost 150 years of experience, only Cunard boasts a Five-Plus-Star fleet 
to the Caribbean, the Panama Canal, Bermuda, Hawaii and the Amazon, so that the 
discriminating traveler may choose from a wide range of Cunard sailing styles. For 
those who might enjoy the continuous excitement of a 24-hour “city-at-sea;’ there is 
the superliner Queen Elizabeth 2. Flagship of the Cunard fleet, the QE2 boasts seven 
lounges, four world-class restaurants, and a promenade of international luxury 
boutiques. For others, luxury is the classic cruise experience of the Sagafjord and 
Vistafjord. They offer highly personalized “white glove” service, featuring the unhur- 
ried luxury of single-seating dining. For those who prefer the unstructured ambience 
of a private yacht, there is the exceptional luxury and service reserved for a 
maximum of 58 couples aboard the Sea Goddess. Cunard cruises to the sun are 
from 5 to 28 days. For more information, contact your travel agent or Cunard. 


QE2 registered in Great Britain. Sagafjord and Vistafjord registered in the Bahamas. Sea Goddess | and Sea Goddess |! registered in Norway. 


CUNARD 


Five-Plus-Star—QUEEN ELIZABETH 2, SAGAFJORD, VISTAFJORD, SEA GODDESS! &IIl_ * Four-Star—COUNTESS, PRINCESS 


























Cunard, Box 999, Farmingdale, NY 11737. 


Rush me, free, deluxe brochures on Cunard cruises. 


L) SeaGoddess [] Sagafjord/Vistafjord(QI118) 
(QI049A) (J QE2 Cruises (QI 123) 


Send me the following color videotape(s); | enclose 


a check for $8.95 each, payable to “Ocean Services’ 


(J Queen Elizabeth 2 
LJ Sea Goddess 





(J VHS Version 


L} Sagafjord 
L] Vistafjord 
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Record Producer Nile Rodgers’ Ancien Régime 
continued from page 163 


ing-room-comfortable. The walls, up- 
holstered in silver-gilt fabric, 
glimmer; the maroon-silk fringed 
lampshades, lined in luminous gold 
satin, glow. ‘Everything here glows,” 
Nile smiles. 

“And here,” Huang gestures ex- 
pansively, “is Nile’s bedroom. Again, 
I decorated with ancestors in mind.” 
This time she skipped not genera- 
tions but millennia, reaching all the 
way back to the fertile crescent of 
civilization, for the room is Egyptian, 
the theme is—the Nile! “I’m sure Nile 
can trace his lineage back to Cleopa- 
tra,” Huang rationalizes. She even 
had the frieze inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics, and the room is somehow 
charged by their inscrutable sugges- 
tions. Not to break faith with this 
panorama of antiquity, a Biedermeier 
chest supports two sphinx heads, and 
the window seat takes the sinuous 
shape of an Egyptian barque. “The 
room is my tongue-in-cheek shrine to 
Nile,” Huang confesses. 

But if, like his ancient ancestors, 
Nile were to be entombed with the 
favorite material possessions he’d be 
needing in the afterlife, it would 
probably be in the adjoining room 
that he’d want to be walled up: Bie- 
dermeier chests are nice, but Nile’s 
music room is quite a change of 
tune—a rock-and-roll paradise of cas- 
settes, keyboards, guitars, headphones. 

Another bedroom has been turned 
into another kind of shrine—a 
trompe-l’oeil Gothick cathedral com- 
plete with arches, columns and pav- 
ing stones. Here Nile’s closets collect 
his vestments. 

Nile’s favorite object in the apart- 
ment isn’t a pair of proverbial blue 
suede shoes or even one of his many 
platinum records, it’s a painting he 
picked out himself in the dim expen- 
sive reaches of Geoffrey Bennison’s 
basement on London’s Pimlico 
Road—a colorful oil on canvas titled 
Girl with Two Parrots. “It’s the house- 
keeper and she’s feather-dusting; 
she’s cleaning the birdcage and the 
birds attack her,” he explains. “It’s 
sort of a social statement, like they see 
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the plumage of their brethren on the 
duster and they decide to turn the 
situation around.” 

Huang and Rodgers entertain to- 
gether in his apartment. Their parties 
are celebrated for good food and a 
jazzy, if gilt-edged, guest list. Here, 
heiresses Isabel Goldsmith and Fran- 
cesca Thyssen, Lady Cosima ~Vane- 
Tempest-Stewart, and Princess 
Margaret’s son Viscount Linley have 
all rubbed unchafed elbows with the 
likes of Daryl Hannah and Jackson 
Browne, Kevin Kline and Phoebe 
Cates, Tracy Pollan and Michael J. 
Fox, Sue Mengers, and Jann Wenner. 
The day after Oprah Winfrey dined 
at Nile’s apartment for the first time, 
she asked Huang to design her “a 
dream house’ (Huang says, “I’m 
thinking of a castle-on-the-Rhine, 
only it will be on the river in As- 
pen”). After another dinner, Michael 
J. Fox hired Huang to decorate his 
New England farmhouse. But per- 
haps Huang’s finest hour was when 
Oliver Stone commissioned her over 
yet another dinner to write lines for 
and dress Daryl Hannah for the ac- 
tress’s role as a New York decorator 
in his movie Wall Street. 

In a setting filled with strange 
paintings, not to mention ornate bits 
and oddments, two portraits in par- 
ticular sum up—indeed, amplify in a 
personal register—the apartment’s 
eccentric energy. The first, executed 
by Jane Millett in the style of Klimt 
and hung in Nile’s music room above 
his mixing board, features Nile robed 
as a samurai warrior. “I dressed up 
for it in traditional kendo-gu gear,” 
he says, adding that he used to study 
martial arts. “Then I armed myself, 
but if you look closely you'll see that 
it’s an electric guitar I’m carrying, not 
a sword.” The second portrait, done 
in a mosaic pattern, rises in self-de- 
lighting majesty along the wall of 
Nile’s shower. “I’ve been given. the 
face of a pharaoh, and at my feet are 
lilies from the river Nile; they come 
up almost to my chest. I never would 
have thought of any of this by my- 
self, but I sure do love it.”0 
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ROYALVELVET. 
The beautiful new 
VARIATIONS 


towels are available 
at these fine stores. 


NORTHEAST REGION 
Abraham & Straus 
B. Altman 
Bloomingdale’s 
Fortunoff 
Grumbachers 
Hahne’s 

Hecht Company 
Hess’s 

Jordan Marsh 

Lee Jay 

Macy’s 

M. Epstein’s 
Pomeroy’s 

Stern’s 

Thalhimers 

The Bon Ton 
Woodward & Lothrop 


CENTRAL REGION 

Bath & A-Half 

Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Dayton-Hudson 

H. C. Prange 

Lazarus 

L. S. Ayres 
Marshall Field 

P. A. Bergner/Boston Stores 
Younkers 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Burdine’s 

D. H. Holmes 
Gayfer’s/Montgomery 
Ivey’s 

Joyce Bertram 

Maas Brothers 
Macy’s Atlanta 
Maison Blanche 
Rich’s 

Village Linen 


WESTERN REGION 
Broadway 

Bullock’s 

Emporium Capwell 
Joslin’s 

J. W. Robinson’s 
Macy’s California 
May Company 
Strouds 

ZCMI 
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GE offers a way to make 
building a custom kitchen appreciably easiei 


Before you start, creating a simple process. been through the real thing, 
kitchen might seem like a But speak to anyone who's and they'll tell you that there ar¢é 




































































enty of hazards awaiting the — to want comes from one 


wary. company. The dishwasher from 
Take, for instance, the another. The oven froma 
rprisingly complex business of — different firm. And the cooktop 
ying built-in appliances. from yet one more. 
Unfortunately, the Which means you could have 


a. 5 as 
srigerator most people seem to go to four different places to 





buy them, and, even worse, deal 
with four different companies 
when you need service. 

There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

It offers a total of thirteen 
different models. 

Including the first built-in 
refrigerator to give ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

An improved electronic 
dishwasher. And a new compactor. 

But products like these are 
not the only reason why you 
should choose this line. 

Its outstanding virtue is that 
itzs a line. 

Which means you only have to 
deal with one company to buy it, 
get delivery and have it serviced. 

A company that goes a little 
further when it comes to service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center® service? (Call 
800-626-2000, day or night.) 

Who else backs their products 
with a nationwide network of 

Jactory-trained service 
professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 
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Btireiteri arity 


“good bones’”—handsome brass fit- 
tings, a faux-marble fireplace, high 
ceilings and a dignified sequence 
of stately, well-proportioned rooms. 
And it possesses a scale and presence 
appropriate for the formal business 
entertaining that is part of the cou- 
ple’s professional life. 


METROPOLITAN INTERLUDE 


Capturing the City’s Flair 
continued from page 171 


dowed with the best of the basics but 
had not been touched in years: The 
baths and kitchen were outdated; 
there was no air-conditioning and no 
integrated wiring for home entertain- 
ment systems. The task was both to 
bring the apartment into the 1980s in 
a way that did not intrude on the tra- 
ditional character of its spaces and to 




































































The apartment was already en- 
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AOE athe 
ACHE Chula 
Columns 
That Last 


From a company that: 


e Has been manufacturing 
wood columns more than 
ninety years 


e Produces the highest quality 
column available 


e Meets the standards 
according to the Orders of 
Architecture 


And .. 


e Provides a ten-year warranty. 


To the Trade. 


© 


HARTMANN 
SANDERS CO 


4340 Bankers Circle 
Atlanta, Georgia 30360 
(404) 449-1561 © (800) 241-4303 


An Old Company With New Ideas 





dress it with furnishings that did not 
overcome the “bones.” 

Metzger’s associate, architect Mi- 
chael Christiano, admired the layout 
of the apartment, which had once 
been the first-floor family rooms of a 
duplex apartment. He was able to 
keep the layout intact and retain the 
integrity of the rooms’ volumes and 
moldings by threading ducts nimbly 
through lowered ceilings in the kitch- 
en and entry. The fit is seamless. 

While Christiano implanted new 
electrical, mechanical and plumbing 
systems into the old apartment, 
Metzger took his clients browsing., 
“Robert took us to a large number of 
places, all in New York, and tried 
hard to involve us and integrate our 
preferences. He wasn’t a dictator,” re- 
members the husband. “That was a 
surprise. He was clever at bringing 
out what we liked, creating a collec- 
tion of things we—rather than just 
the designer—wanted.” 

“It took about nine months,” says 
the wife. “We approved every furni- 
ture decision and spent a great deal 
of time planning its layout, finding 
just the right pieces.” 

What the couple liked, it seems, 
was a mixture of old and hew pieces. 
In the dining and living rooms the 
tables are quiet background pieces in 
contemporary materials with mod- 
ern lines. The antiques are largely 
English. “We preferred English over 
French antiques because they’re more 
substantial and less ornate,” says the 
husband, whose pride is his nine- 
teenth-century mechanical kneehole 
desk. The apartment also contains 
an Oriental subtext—large Japanese 
vases and small Chinese plates and, 
in the living room, a scenic twelve- 
panel coromandel screen. 

The pieces all had to fit furniture 
plans designed for the flow of guests, 
and they had to be substantial 
enough to hold their own in the 
somewhat devouring spaces. To help 
give the furniture presence, some 
pieces were placed architecturally. In 
the living room, for example, four 


continued on page 266 
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Our new Stately Homes Collection 


Stroheim & Romann offers you another world of fine fabrics and wallcoverings 
with superb designs selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt. 
from the stately homes of England, Scotland and Ireland. 


Ask a fine interior designer about our collections including our new selection of headboards. 
And remember: he or she can offer you a world of experience for less than you may think. 


» STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms: 155 East 56 Street NYC ° Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Dania * Denver * Houston 
Laguna Niguel - Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * Seattle > Troy * Washington, D.¢ 
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Capturing the City’s Flair 
continued from page 264 


English chairs stand in pairs on ei- 
ther side of a central axis off the fire- 
place. A Sheraton mirror and paint- 
ings are hung high on the walls, to 
occupy the room’s imposing height. 

Certain rooms started with special 
furniture “finds.” In the living room 
Robert Metzger and Michael Christi- 
ano worked around a large Sultanabad 
carpet, and in the bedroom, around 
chintz draperies at the windows and 
four-poster. The colors themselves 
are pale—champagne, yellow, rasp- 
berry. Nowhere are there strong con- 
trasts; Metzger’s palette shifts only 
in small grades. 

In the library, perhaps the most 
unusual room in the apartment, the 
new solid-walnut paneling was the 
point of departure for the furniture 
and the color. ‘““When you have 
paneling, you need strong colors, 
something with intensity,” Metzger 
observes. The designers found an an- 
tique Ferahan carpet with weighty 
terra-cottas and picked a pair of Re- 
gency cane-back armchairs to place 
symmetrically in front of the sofa. 
Hidden in a cabinet that protrudes 
slightly from the bookshelves are the 
television, stereo and media units. 

“We had a fantasy about a nice 
traditional library in New York,” 
the wife says, “and now it’s the room 
everybody gathers in.”’ Her hus- 
band adds, “It was a victory.” 

But the library was a single victory 
within the larger success of an apart- 
ment that, while being very “New 
York,” is somehow outside the rush 
of the city. The detail in the antiques, 
the quality of the woodwork and the 
fabrics, the quietness of upholstered 
walls, all give the rooms a dressed, 
slightly hushed feeling. “The apart- 
ment focuses inward on itself, not to 
the view outside,” says the husband. 

Metzger and Christiano have in- 
vented a very private environment 
that, with its carefully chosen collec- 
tion of furniture and objects and its 
respect for the original apartment, is 
a small world unto itself—a New 
York world perhaps, but one serene- 
ly removed from its inspiration. 0 
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Visit one of these fine White of Mebane dealers for an 
exclusive showing of the Wythe House Collection. 
be ee mernaaey 6 25 Tey 


ALABAMA 
Huntsville - Windsor Furn. Gallery 
Mobile - Gardbergs Furniture, Inc. 


ARKANSAS 
Benton - White Furniture Co. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fairfield - Preston's Home Furnishings 

San Francisco - Noreiga Furniture 
-~R.]. Collections 

Whittier - Van Cleave's 


COLORADO 
Denver - Kacey Fine Furniture 
- Mid-West Furniture Co. 


FLORIDA 

Boca Raton - Preferred Stock Furn. Co. 
Clearwater - Interior Accents 

Lake Mary - Harbinson House 

Longwood - Paul Richards 

Tallahassee - Furniture Showcase 

West Melbourne - Fitzgerald's Melbourne Furn. 


GEORGIA 

Albany - Gerst Bros. Furniture 

Alpharetta - Cotton House 

Athens - Gaines Furniture Co. 

Atlanta - Charles S. Martin Dist. Co. 
- Rich's 

Augusta - Andrews Galleries 

Brooklet - Denmark's Furniture Mart 

Covington - Ramsey Furniture Co. 

Dalton - Dalton Auction Co. 

Jesup - Jesup Furniture Outlet 

Macon - Bert Maxwell Furniture 

McDonough - Chafin Furniture Co. 

Winder - Sanders Furniture Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago - Homer Bros. Furn. Co. 
— Manufacturers Showcase 


Clarendon Hills - Young-Markovitz Interiors Ltd. 


Elmwood Park - Homer Bros. Furn. Co. 
La Grange Park - D. Edmunds Interiors 
Libertyville - O'Reilly's Fine Furn. Co. 
Lombard - Homers Furniture 

North Aurora - Bert Dow Furniture, Inc. 
Palatine - Homer Bros. Furn. Co. 
Skokie - Skokie Homer Bros. Furn. 


Woodstock - Donahue Furniture 


INDIANA 
Evansville - Newburgh Galleries 
New Albany - Schmitt Furniture Co., Inc. 


KANSAS 


Lenexa - League Interiors 


KENTUCKY 

Frankfort - Marcus Furniture 

Louisville - Heleringer's Furn., Inc. 
Richmond - Thomas Furniture Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge - Gerard Furniture Co. 
New Orleans - Doerr Furniture, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

North Chelmsford - J.A. Calvert, Inc. 
West Bridgewater - Willowbrook 
Worcester - Empire Warehouse 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids - Israel's Designs for Living 


Pee o8 JONG 





MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis - Fleetham Furniture 
St. Paul - Caron-Fabre Furniture 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson - Batte Furniture & Int. 


MISSOURI 
Liberty - Georgetown Enterprises, Inc. 
Manchester - Shubert Design, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
Brick Town - Zaksons 
Fairfield - White House Furniture 


NEW YORK 

Albany - R.S. Ras Co. 

Buffalo - Anthone Furn., Inc. 

Central Valley - More Furniture Industries 

Corning - John Mastro Interiors 

Elm Park, S.1. - Kleban Furniture 

New York - Apartment Living 

Syracuse - Penfield Mfg. Co. 

West Hempstead - B & O Furniture Co., Inc. 
- George's Fine Furniture 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo - Baer's House of Quality 


OHIO 
Centerville - Stegman's 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambler - Ambler Furniture 

Duquesne - Gross Furniture, Inc. 
Greensburg - Mountain View Interiors, Inc* 
Hazelton - Fierro Furniture Store, Inc. 
Philadelphia - J. Kiel Furn. Co. 

Pittsburgh - Nancy Baierl Interiors 

Reading - Menets Furniture 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City - Baer's House of Quality 
Sioux Falls - Baer's House of Quality 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol - Parkway Galleries 
Chattanooga - Fowler Bros. Furniture 
Knoxville - Parkway Galleries 

- Town House Furniture 
Memphis - Fortas Home Furnishings 
Nashville - Crescent Wholesale Dist. 


TEXAS 

Austin - John-William Interiors 
Conroe - Shepard Furniture Co. 
Houston - Bunch and Shoemaker, Inc. 
McKinney - Johnsons Furniture 

San Antonio - John-William Interiors 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City - De Conde’s 


‘ 


- VIRGINIA 


Clarksville - Brentwood Manor : 
Falls Church (Merrifield) - Better Homes Furnit 
Fredericksburg - Gallahan’s Furn. & Appl., Inc. 
Williamsburg - Carolina Furn. of Williamsburg 
Woodbridge - Sullins Furniture 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane - Spear's Furniture 
Tacoma - Selden's Interior Furnishings 


WISCONSIN 
Neenah - Knox Furniture Gallery 


OF MEBANE 


White of Mebane Box 367, Mebane, NC 27302 919 563-1217 
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AN ANTIQUARIANS FANTASY 





Splendor and Scale for the Late John Fleming 
continued from page 183 





these people have specialized in one period or category of 
books all their lives and their knowledge is really hum- 
bling,” says Ryskamp. “But John Fleming knew what was 
right or wrong about a book almost by instinct.” 

A dapper man who looked a bit like Burt Lancaster 
when he laughed, Fleming flavored his conversation with 
anecdotes about his mentor, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. A 
scholar of Elizabethan literature, Dr. Rosenbach was the 
most famous and successful rare book dealer of his time. 
Philadelphia had been his principal place of business, but 
in 1947, he and his brother, Philip, both lifelong bachelors, 
bought the Fifty-seventh Street apartment as their New 
York residence. Philip Rosenbach, an antiques dealer, fur- 
nished the apartment to accommodate portions of his 
brother’s book collection and inventory. 

After Dr. Rosenbach’s death in 1952, Fleming—who 
had begun as an apprentice at fifteen—succeeded to the 
business, and the trustees of the Rosenbach Foundation 
permitted him to buy the apartment and most of its con- 
tents “on very favorable terms,” he said. It was to be his 
city residence from then on. The apartment was built in 
the late 1920s to suit its first owner, William Sullivan, a 
lawyer who represented a number of Metropolitan Opera 
stars as well as the building’s architect. Its focus is the enor- 
mous library—which housed Fleming’s books—with its 
twenty-two-foot ceiling, marble columns, parquet floor 
and stuccoed walls. It took Fleming three years to find 
an Oriental rug large enough to replace the threadbare 
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George Washington’s 1786 manuscript, Remarks, shows his corrections 
for a proposed biography of him and adds nine autobiographical pages 
detailing his actions in combat as a young colonel from 1755 to 1758, 


one that had adorned it when he bought the apartment. 

The original owner had had the room built so that his 
friends in the opera company could give private recitals on 
Sunday afternoons. Fleming also used it for entertaining 
clients and other guests. In keeping with the room’s origi-. 
nal purpose, Fleming invited his close friend Benny 
Goodman to practice there. ‘He told me it had the 
most perfect acoustics of any room he’d ever played in,” 
Fleming once recalled. 

The columned end of the library, its walls hung with 
tapestry panels and a portrait of eighteenth-century 
Shakespearean actor David Garrick, serves as a dining ' 
area. The long table, its set of Dutch elm chairs and a huge - 
antique silver tureen by Paul Storr are among the furnish- 
ings Fleming purchased with the apartment. ' 

A stroll through the library is like browsing in a small 
museum. In the dining area are eerily fastidious plant 
drawings by Barbara Dietzsch, one of a family of eigh-~ 
teenth-century painters. On the piano sits a terra-cotta bust 
of Leonardo da Vinci done by his friend Giovan Francesco 
Rustici circa 1495. Six George II library armchairs keep 
company with Rodin’s bronze Lust, a first-century Roman 
carved-stone head of a girl and a pair of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian torcheéres. 

With their low ceilings, the apartment’s smaller rooms 
are more intimate than the library, but no less elegant. The 
French Room immediately adjoining the library holds 
mostly eighteenth-century French books. Accordingly, it 
is filled with eighteenth-century French furniture, arrayed 
beneath a portrait said to be of La Fontaine. While the 
master bedroom has an English flavor, the guest room is 
filled with understated Art Déco furniture that gives it an 
air of seasoned, timeless modernity. 

There are even some remarkable things Fleming was 
hesitant to show most visitors, such as an oversize bronze 
head of Hitler, commissioned by the Fiihrer and taken 
from his office in Berchtesgaden by invading American 
Gls. This chilling likeness of the glowering dictator was 
bought shortly after the war by Rosenbach, who saw it as 
an irrefutable document of Hitler’s madness. 

Well aware of the apartment’s bigger-than-life aspects, 
Fleming tried not to be too identified with it. He said, “I 
try to make this place as human as possible by being com- 
pletely indifferent to its splendor. You can’t let such sur- 
roundings go to your head. You could become insufferable.” 

People speak of Fleming with the same mixture of awe 
and affection that colored his own recollections of his men- 
tor. Fleming may have been the last bookman in America 
whose learning, experience and influence could compare 
to Rosenbach’s. No one can really take his place in the 
book world or in the unique apartment he called home. 
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Allin all, it's been a great day. 
Work provides its challenges. 
And when it’s over, you share in 
its rewards. 

On the way home you took the 
back road. That new S-15 Jimmy 
4 X 4is as ready, willing and able 
as you are. 

It's tough enough and roomy 
enough to haul firewood out of 
the hills, yet stylish enough and 
refined enough to take you to the 
club. Because the Jimmy isn't just 
a truck. It’s a GMC Truck. 

Four-wheel drive, rear-window 
wiper-washer, power windows 
and power door locks are only a 
few of the options. The optional 
4.3-liter fuel-injected Vortec V-6 
provides more available pulling 
power than any other truck this 
size. And the standard rear-wheel 
anti-lock brakes help bring you to 

a smooth, stable stop on slick or 
~ dry pavement (operates only in 
two-wheel drive). 


©1988 General Motors Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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It’s not just a truck anymore. 
ae 


This Jimmy's made a big differ- 
ence in how you look at the roads 
ahead. And it’s going to be an 
important part of your good life. 

For a catalog and the name of 
your nearest dealer, call: 
1-800-VALUE89 
(1-800-825-8389). 
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ANTIQUES: FIRE SCREENS 


Taking the Heat with Art and Style 
continued from page 189 


with a carved frame, was sometimes 


| gilded and quite ornate; the “pole” 


a 


oo nn eee oe ee 


type, in which the panel was attached 
to a vertical pole or rod, was mounted 
on a tripod base in such a way that it 
could be adjusted to varying heights. 
Both types of screens remained popu- 
lar throughout the Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite periods, with the pole 
screens becoming oval, circular or 
shield-shaped during the latter. Chip- 
pendale’s Director of 1754 shows a 
pole screen on an elegantly formed 


' tripod base. Thomas Sheraton’s Cabi- 


net Dictionary of 1803 illustrates one 
of the cheval types. 

In France, the cheval form devel- 
oped ingenious features. The Rococo 
écran a éventail—specifically used in 
front of the fireplace—was made of 
bronze doré. It often held nine metal 
foils, each pierced to let the light go 
through and pivoted, so that when 
they were all opened properly, the 
piece resembled an open fan. The 
wooden frames of some écrans @ cou- 
lisse, another cheval form, were fitted 


Here the material frequently used is 
wrought iron, and fire screens are an 
ideal form because they “allow the 
fancy of the designer full play, for 
where the structure must be empha- 
sized in a chair or table, the flat 
surface of a fire screen is made for 
ornamentation, which, against the 
background of a blazing fire, shows 
to best advantage.’” One imagines the 
ultimate Déco ornament—the leap- 
ing gazelles and rhythmic blend of 
geometry and curves—placing its 
elaborate system before the impre- 
cision and ceaselessness of fire. 

The second plate of William Ho- 
garth’s Marriage a la Mode series of 
1745 shows a splendidly besotted- 
looking couple before the fire. The 
woman is stretching as if in a great 
yawn, her bosom heaving forth, her 
silken shoes dangling suggestively. 
The man, who appears totally de- 
bauched, is resting in a side chair, his 
dog licking at his waistcoat. Behind 
him there stands a needlework pole 
screen. It fits in flawlessly with the 





The fire may send its flames this way or 
that, but the screens will be perfect circles or fan 
shapes or rectangles. The precision is a foil 
to the randomness of fire. 





with grooves that held panels—made 


~of tapestry, painted paper, canvas or 


lacquered wood—that could be 
pulled up and down to direct the 
heat. Sometimes this type had a shelf 
that served as a footrest, while in 
other variations a shelf could hold a 


cup of tea or be slanted to serve as a 


reading desk, perfectly augmented 
by the two adjustable metal candle 
arms on the uprights. 

A volume of 1930 called Modern 
French Decoration describes the effects 
of some of the most inventive screens 
of our own century, by this time be- 
ing used at the fireplace as a safety 
screen rather than a heat barrier. 


Persian rug, the ornate mantel cov- 
ered with porcelains, the gilded clock 
and the fancy plasterwork. 

There is something perfect about 
the way that the screen has been 
pushed aside from the blazing fire. 
For in this instance order has been 
cast asunder, and heat penetrates the 
room in more ways than one. That 
fire screen symbolizes what Edmund 
Burke called “the decent drapery of 
life.” And if that decent drapery 
stands to the side here, it is still in the 
room, pointing gloriously to human 
ingenuity at controlling the elements 
with extraordinary imagination and 
consummate art. 
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Pick the optional 4.3-liter fuel- 
injected Vortec engine and you'll 
have the most powerful V-6 availa- 
ble in this size truck today. 

This high-tech engine pumps 
out 160 horsepower at 4,000 rom 
and a big 230 Ibs-ft torque at 
2,800 rpm. That’s enough to pull 
5,500 Ibs, including trailer and 
cargo, when properly equipped. 

It also means that on the test 
track the Jimmy goes from 0-60 
mph in 11.9 seconds. 

So pick the truck that packs the 
power. The S-15 Jimmy from 
GMC Truck. 
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And it needn’t be propelled by some- 
thing else—music, for example. If 
you have movement with music and 
décor, which we do, that’s fine. But 
basically you don’t have to have it 
with something else. Movement 
should be able to exist by itself.” 

Indeed, it had been one of Merce 
Cunningham’s earliest goals to isolate 
the elements that comprise a dance 
performance. In their earliest collabo- 
rations, during the 1950s, Cunning- 
ham, Cage and the artist Robert 
Rauschenberg produced works in 
which the choreography, the music 
and the décor were treated as inde- 
pendent entities. Only at the end 
would these elements come together 
to form a whole based entirely on 
chance. This procedure informs Cun- 
ningham’s work to this day. 

“T always let my collaborators do 
what they want,” he says. “I say, 
‘Come and see the dancers if you 
wish, but do what you want.’ I don’t 
like the idea of integrating things. 
I like them to exist independently. 
The fact is, I like to see more than 
one thing happening on the stage.” 

It was in the late 1930s that John 
Cage, a native of Los Angeles, met 
Merce Cunningham in Seattle. Cage, 
then married to Xenia Kashevaroff, 
had obtained a job as composer-ac- 
companist at Seattle’s Cornish School, 
where he played for the modern- 
dance classes being conducted by 
Bonnie Bird, a former Martha Gra- 
ham dancer. Cunningham, born in 
Centralia, Washington, was a student 
of Bird. Tall, athletic and gifted, he 
would soon emerge as an exceptional 
modern dancer. 

Some years earlier—between 1934 
and 1936—John Cage had _ studied 
counterpoint and analysis with Ar- 
nold Schénberg and, earlier still, 
composition with Henry Cowell. 
Cage admits he had no feeling for 
harmony. “Schénberg felt that har- 
mony was essential. It’s funny. 
Schénberg was once asked if he had 
any interesting pupils, and he said, 
‘There’s Cage. But of course he’s not 
a composer. He’s an inventor!’ ” And 


VISITS 


John Cage and Merce Cunningham 
continued from page 201 


indeed, Cage, the son of an inven- 
tor, began to work with structured 
noises—manipulating them, as in his 
“prepared” piano pieces, or using ev- 
eryday sounds in ways that formed a 
strange and evocative montage. 

“You see, I never liked rules or 
theories,” explains Cage. “I don’t like 
rules that say sounds must be placed 
in a certain order or that music is a 
language with something to say. I 
gave up the notion of speaking the 
accepted language of music, because 
in music everybody speaks a differ- 
ent language and nobody really un- 
derstands what anybody else is 
saying. So I began working with 
noise, which everyone understands.” 

But as Cage quickly found out, 
very few understood his language of 
noise. What to him seemed obvious 
was to others jarring and infuriating. 
It was cacophony of the most subver- 
sive kind—and he had no audience. 
“I had no place in society,” he says 
now. “Only dancers accepted my mu- 
sic. My place in society, or the uses of 
my music in society, was through the 





They speak simply 
of their quest for the 
logical, the surprising, 
the aesthetically viable. 





modern dance—and thus began my 
collaboration with Merce.” 

That collaboration did not begin 
until the early 1940s, when both 
artists had moved to New York. 
Cunningham had in the meantime 
become an outstanding soloist with 
the Martha Graham Dance Company, 
dancing many of her major works. 
Finally, Cage, now separated from 
his wife, persuaded Cunningham to 
leave the Graham company and 
work on his own. And the two began 
sharing their lives. In April 1944, 
Merce Cunningham presented his 
first solo concert in New York with 


music by John Cage. It would be the 
beginning of a seminal era in modern 
dance and modern music. 

Throughout the years, Cunning- 
ham has worked with many other 
composers, painters and sculptors, 
while Cage has followed his own vi- 
sion as composer, writer, teacher and 
artist. Still, as recently as 1987, Cun- 
ningham and Cage worked together 
on one of Cunningham’s most pro- 
vocative dances—Points in Space—in 
which Cage’s Voiceless Essay pro- 
vided the music, William Anastasi 
the set and lighting, and Dove Brad- 
shaw the costumes. 

Today Cage and Cunningham con- | 
tinue to be in the vanguard of con- 
temporary art, each committed to his - 
individual endeavors and each a mas- 
ter in his field. Cunningham’s ap- 
proach to dance has spawned a major 
school and style of dancing. His influ- 
ence on present-day modern dance as 
well as performance and video art is 
incalculable. Cage’s music is today 
performed throughout the world. Cur- 
rently experimenting with compu- 
ters, he is at work on what he calls 
“time brackets,” dealing with vari- 
able sound structures ,achieved 
through the advances of computer 
technology. Author of several books 
and many essays on music, art, phi- 
losophy and politics, Cage was re- 
cently invited to deliver the six 1988- 
89 Norton Lectures at Harvard. 

Says Merce Cunningham about 
John Cage: “John is someone who 
pays total attention to whatever he’s 
doing at the moment he’s doing it. He 
has the uncanny ability to really con- 
centrate, whether it’s playing with 
the cat, working with the computer 
or writing his music. He’s amazing, 
totally amazing!” 

Says John Cage about Merce Cun- 
ningham: “Merce is a mystery. He 
never says what you expect. He is al- 
ways surprising, and so is his work. 


_ The allure of his dances is that they’re 


all about sensory responses. People 
think his dances are cool and ab- 
stract—but they’re not. They’re really 
hot and steaming.” 
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: from which he guides a staff twice 
the size of the guest list. 

The hotel was built in 1930 and, 
like much of the rest of the world, 
soon fell on hard times. Happy days 
were soon here again, however, and 
not much has since changed in the ‘ 
Carlyle except for an occasional re- 
decoration and a rotation of antiques. 


As Beau Brummell’s biographer, 
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ART AMERIGAINGEASTELS 





Radiant Works in a Versatile Medium 
continued from page 212 


subjects and the ephemeral effects of 
light and atmosphere. The range of 
ready-to-use dry colors and the porta- 
bility of the pastel made it ideal for 
plein-air work. Technical innova- 
tions such as the development of fixa- 
tives also encouraged the use of pastel 
by ensuring its permanence. 

Although short-lived, the Society 
of Painters in Pastel helped to create a 
climate of greater acceptance for pas- 
tel as a legitimate, versatile medium. 
In 1910 a group of New York artists 
formed a new organization, the Pas- 
tellists. The group held four exhi- 
bitions between 1911 and 1915 that 
included works by Weir and Mary 
Cassatt as well as members of The 
Eight such as Arthur B. Davies, Wil- 
liam Glackens and Everett Shinn. 
Shinn had already established a ma- 
jor reputation by 1901 as a pastel 
painter of New York scenes, with 
several one-man shows to his credit. 
His works were described by the 
critic Sadakichi Hartmann as “nei- 
ther illustrations nor paintings, but a 
happy go-between.” 

Just as pastel was ideally suited to 
the Impressionists, the medium had a 
broad, experimental appeal among 
early-twentieth-century modernists. 
Thirty-six pastels were exhibited in 
the landmark Armory Show of 1913, 
including examples by Odilon Re- 
don, Childe Hassam, Walt Kuhn and 
Davies, whose 1911 sketch Reclining 
Woman was purchased by Alfred 
Stieglitz. Rejecting the traditional hi- 
erarchy of mediums, Stieglitz fre- 
quently exhibited pastels at his 
gallery “291,” the foremost showcase 
for modernism from 1908 to 1917. 

Many of the American artists pro- 
moted by Stieglitz were among the 
leading modernist practitioners of 
pastel. Arthur G. Dove made his solo 
debut in 1912 at “291” with a group 
of velvety, thick-pigmented pastels. 
These pioneering organic abstrac- 
tions were inspirational for Georgia 
O'Keeffe, who employed the pastel 
regularly from 1920 to around 1945. 
A number of O’Keeffe’s pastels were 
inspired by the arid New Mexico 


landscape where she permanently re- 
sided after 1949. This parched terrain 
also stimulated the creation of pastel 
works by Marsden Hartley and John 
Marin, both of whom otherwise rare- 
ly used the medium. 

Other major modernists employ- 
ing pastel include Max Weber, 
Charles Sheeler, Joseph Stella and 
Morton Livingston Schamberg. Ac- 
cording to William C. Agee, in 1916 
Schamberg created a highly inven- 
tive group of semiabstract drawings 
in which the pastel is rubbed into the 
paper and the outlines blurred, con- 
veying the high-speed movement of 
printing and textile machines. Stella’s 
diverse application of pastel ranged 
from the thick, painterly technique of 
his 1918 industrial scenes and sym- 
bolic abstractions to the spare, deli- 
cate treatment of his later New York 
Botanical Garden studies. 

In the 1940s, pastel’s unfettered di- 
rectness of application made it a natu- 
ral choice as an occasional medium 
for Surrealists André Masson and 
Arshile Gorky, as well as for Abstract 
Expressionists Willem de Kooning 
and Jackson Pollock. More recently, 
pastel has played a role in the work 
of such artists as Jim Dine, George 
Segal and Wayne Thiebaud, and ap- 
proaches today range from the realist 
still lifes of Jack Beal and Juan Gonza- 
lez to the geometric abstraction of 
Lucas Samaras and Whistlerian land- 
scapes by Wolf Kahn. 

Throughout this century, Ameri- 
can artists have been attracted to the 
pastel’s capacity for manipulation, di- 
rectness of application and versatility 
as a material. Certainly their pastels 
bear out the assertion of Richmond 
and Littlejohn in the 1917 manual 
The Art of Painting in Pastel: “There 
are practically no limits to its powers 
of artistic expression.” 

This article is based on essays by Do- 
reen Bolger and Marjorie Shelley that 
will appear in Revivals and Revitaliza- 
tion: American Pastels in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which will 
accompany an exhibition at the Metro- 
politan next summer. 
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THE FANTASTIC KITCHEN AND BATH 


For details, send $ 10.00 for our comprehensive literature package and the name of your nearest allmilm6 showroom. 
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SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, 
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added protection for treasured back issues 
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12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC SLIPCASE: Attractive see- 
through organizer made of sturdy acrylic 
keeps 6 issues of Architectural Digest 
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MAGAZINE BIN (not shown): An elegant 
contemporary design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly stacked. Cut-away 
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Exercise 
More 


@ MORE EFFECTIVE By dup- 
licating the motion of cross country 
skiing, the world’s best exercise, 
NordicTrack provides the 

ideal aerobic workout. 
@MORE COMPLETE 
Unlike bikes and other 

sitdown exercisers, 
NordiclIrack exercises 

all the body’s major 

muscles for a total 

body workout. 

MORE CALORIES 
BURNED In tests at a 

major university, NordicIrack 
burned more calories than an 
exercise bike and a rowing 





W@LESS TIME Because Nordic- 
Track is so efficient, you 
burn more calories and 


get a better aerobic 
workout in less time. 


NO IMPACT Run- 
ning and some aerobic 
workouts can cause 
painful and poten- 

tially harmful jarring. 

MA NordicIrack workout 
is completely jarless. 


NO DIETING No 

other exercise machine 

; burns more calories than 
NordicIrack...so you can lose 
weight faster without dieting. 


machine.” @NO SKIING EXPERIENCE 
@ MORE CONVENIENT With REQUIRED Easy and fun to use. 


NordicTrack, you can exercise inthe a or 

comfort of your home. j FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 

NordicTrack easily folds, requiring { es | 800 398-5888. 

StORGE 522.0: OMY eb | InMinnesota 1-800-422-5145 In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
| | 141 Jonathan Blvd., N., Chaska, MN 55318" 


(_] Please send free brochure ‘ 
() Also free video tape (] VHS () BETA 
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City State Zip 
A CML COMPANY Phone ( ) 


“Scientific test results included in 


NordicIrack brochure 
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THE COLLECTORS 





Steven A. Greenberg 
continued from page 224 


“IT don’t have to work as hard or 
as intensely as I did in the first fif- 
teen years of my professional life,” | 
Greenberg says. ‘Now I have free- | 
dom and flexibility. As it is, most of 
what I must take care of is done over 
the telephone. This leaves me time 
for a life away from work.” 

Turning once more to his collec- | 
tion, Steven Greenberg maintains 
that his interest in Art Déco was, in 
fact, determined by his move into 30 
Rockefeller Plaza in 1977. The build- 
ing itself inspired his love of the pe- 
riod, and his vast offices insistently 
demanded an Art Déco look. 

“When I thought about the various | 
alternatives,” Greenberg says, “there 
was really very little I could do with 
the cubic nature of the space. What 
I really needed was furniture and_ 
objects that were created in the pe- 
riod of the building itself and that 
would harmonize with the configu- 
ration of the space.” . 

Greenberg chose not to entrust the — 
decoration of his office or home to 
a professional designer. Instead he 
studied, thought, agonized and _ phi- 
losophized about the nature of de- 
sign, and with it came the confidence 





“Around 1977, I made a trip 

to Paris specifically to hunt 

up and purchase works by 
Ruhlmann, Dunand, 
Chareau and Dupas.” 





to proceed on his own. His goals were 
the delectations of harmony and the 
pleasures of authenticity. 

As an entrepreneur, collector and 
flamboyant man-about-town, Steven 
Greenberg offers the image of unal- 
loyed success. And yet, the private 
person remains something of a mys- 
tery. What is certain, however, is his 
genuine nostalgia for a time when 
originality, craftsmanship, style and 
quality lent life itself a charmed and 
civilizing resonance. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


A PROFESSIONAL DESIGN ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTED TO AESTHETIC EXCELLENCE 
ANDTHE CREATION 
OF SAFE ENVIRONMENTS 
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Th an Enghsh Country Garden... 
Beautiful, hand-crafted conservatories made in England to our original Victorian designs. The 
elegant addition to homes and gardens of distinction. 

Our modular production system offers a near custom built conservatory at competitive prices. 
Supplied double or single-glazed in octagonal or rectangular formats, plus special designs to suit 
any period home. 

Long lasting western cedar wood frames are 
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Georgian Sophistication on the East Side 
continued from page 231 


washed pine and put in that lovely 
Oushak rug and the chintz.” 

The Regency/Neoclassical vein is 
as integral to the whole plan as the 
worn, the wit and the whimsy. What 
has been described as Irvine's “hardy, 
literary style” is cleverly demon- 
strated throughout. 

The designer describes the sunny, 
captivating living room as a “mé- 
lange of the good and the bad.” 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Regency 
pieces, with chubby upholstered so- 
fas and chairs, provide an education 
in the skillful distribution of furni- 
ture in a generous room, Over twice as, 
long as it is wide. The apartment's: 
previous occupants had left buttery’ 
yellow walls, which Irvine liked. 
enough to have them merely washed 
down and outlined with a fillet of 
blue paper to sharpen the effect: “Can 
you imagine being able to persuade 
an American homeowner to let you 
not repaint a wall?” 

The tiny library is a room “people . 
tend to crowd into,” he says, and is 
tailored to thoughts of brandy, a fine 
cigar and a serious perusal of the 
newspapers, Lined in eighteenth- 
century mahogany paneling that was 
taken from a London shop, the room 
has a rich and clubby atmosphere. 

A favorite touch of both client and 
decorator is the tufted, baize-covered 
door Irvine has placed at the entrance 
to the master suite. The antiques and 
early framed engravings here, as else- 
where, are of high quality, and an un- 
fussy bed is graced with the muted 
colors of a nineteenth-century En- 
glish quilt. Because Irvine cannot re- 
sist a movie reference somewhere, 
he’s used a design for the custom-col- 
ored carpeting that is blithely styled 
after the Bessarabian in Greta Garbo’s 
New York apartment. 

“When we were finished, we 
brought the client back in to see the 
place,” Irvine recalls. “I was a little 
nervous; he went rather quiet. The 
next day, a note was hand-delivered 
to our offices. It thanked us and said 
that the apartment was everything 
he’d ever dreamed of.” 
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Horatio H. Couldery Sharing a Bone 


English, born 1832 Oil on Canvas; 11" x 14"; signed 





James Haylar “Miss Lily’s First Flirtation” Jean Richard Goubie Halt at an Inn 


English, 1829-1920 Oil on Canvas, signed 36" x 28" — French, 1842-1899 Oil on Canvas; 18” x 22" 
Signed, Dated 1867 Signed, Dated 1891 


IMPORTANT 19TH CENTURY BRITISH, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
a PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLORS 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-8533 800/426-3747 


Gallery Catalogue $10.00 
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Ira Spanierman—American Visions in New York 


By Christopher Finch 


, 


“WHEN I MOVED INTO this space in 1966,” recalls Ira 
Spanierman, seated in the comfortable office of his Man- 
hattan gallery, “I was rather like a G.P. In fact, that was 
true of many dealers at that time. We were general practi- 
tioners. The age of specialization had not yet set in. For 
instance, I would handle everything from old masters to 
nineteenth-century American and European paintings. It 
was a question of having to have a wide general knowl- 
edge and an eye.” 

The keenness of Ira Spanierman’s eye has never been in 
doubt. It was he, nearly two decades ago, who bid success- 
fully at Sotheby Parke Bernet on an unattributed Italian 
painting of the High Renaissance period that proved to be, 
as he suspected, a long-lost Raphael portrait of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. “It was a known work,” he explains, “recorded in 
the Medici archives, but it had dropped from sight.” He is 
disinclined to dwell upon this coup, however, and prefers 
to talk about the present. He has now become something 
of a specialist, though one whose field remains broad, al- 
lowing for the free play of his catholicity of taste. 





COURTESY SPANIERMAN GALLERY 


FELICIANO 





That field is American art of the century that ended with 
World War II. Spanierman has staged major shows of 
American Impressionists such as John Henry Twachtman 
and Frank W. Benson, but he is equally at home with 
Western artists such as George Catlin 
and Charles Marion Russell, or pio- | 
neer modernists such as Georgia 
O'Keeffe and Charles Demuth. In his 
gallery Luminists and Precisionists 
peacefully coexist, and society por- 
traits share wall space with the street- 
life scenes of the Ash-can School. 

Nor is Spanierman entirely strict 
about the limits of his chosen period. 
“The majority of Andrew Wyeth’s 
paintings date from after 1945,” he 
says, ““yet his work is in tune with 
most of what I show, and therefore 
he belongs.” More surprisingly, per- 
haps, he brings out a de Kooning pas- 
tel drawing of two women. Within 
this context it defies expectations, 
but it nevertheless seems quite com- 
fortable with its neighbors. 


ABOVE: Ira Spanierman’s display of 19th- and 
20th-century American art includes works by 
Frank W. Benson, who was a member of the 
Boston School of painting and The Ten. At 
right is The Hilltop, 1903. Left, Children in the 
Woods, 1905. Lert: Shinnecock Hills, Long Island, 
circa 1895, is by William Merritt Chase. 
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STEPHEN WHITE 
GRAPHICS GALLERY. 


200 NORTH GREENSBORO STREET, CARRBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 27510 U.S.A. 
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| Ira Spanierman—American Visions in New York 
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ings by Chase can be seen there. 
(Chase replaced Twachtman in The 
Ten on the latter’s death.) A Long Is- 
land landscape is remarkable for a 
sky shot with iridescence, but more 
impressive still is a large painting of 
the interior of Chase’s Tenth Street 
studio. Chase worked on it for many 
years—adding to it long after he had 
left the studio and painting himself 
into it as an old man seated in a chair. 
Although the piece is unfinished, it 
is clearly one of the artist’s most 
ambitious works. 

“IT came to specialize in the work of 
this period,” says Spanierman, “be- 
cause I like it, because it is available 
and because there is a growing audi- 
ence for it. The growth of scholarship: 
in this field has been astounding. Not 
long ago it was nonexistent.” 

The rise of interest in Americar’ 
Impressionism, he says, now extends 
to provincial exemplars of the style 






Y SPANIERMAN GALL 


% ; and lesser members of the Giverny 
3 sateen circle. Boston painters are especially 
| Spanierman, the son of an auction- ABOVE: “The only quality that endures in art is a personal vision of the world,” said Edward 


Hopper, who was fascinated with architectural forms and the way that man has left his mark on 
the world of nature. His watercolor Shacks at Pamet Head dates from 1937. BELOW: An Arcadian, 
1883, is part of a series of works created by Thomas Eakins from 1883 to 1884 in which subjects 
drawings by William Merritt Chase are depicted in natural settings that represent an idyllic world harking back to classical Greece. 


eer, has been dealing in art for forty 
years and remembers the days when 


could be had for $10. Indeed, his own 
long-standing interest in American 
art of the turn-of-the-century period 





was not much shared by well-heeled 


ee 


collectors until quite recently. “A few 


artists of this era,” he remembers, 


“such as Hassam and Prendergast, al- 
ways had a certain market value, but 








others were completely overlooked. 








Even someone as relatively promi- 
nent as Theodore Robinson received 
very little recognition, and many of 


a 


seers ————— 


| 

iy his contemporaries were entirely un- 
BI known except to a handful of people. 
A quarter of a century ago it was con- 





i) ; < : -¢ 

| sidered pretty impressive if you could 
} recite the names of The Eight. Hardly 
y ; 

HB anyone could have told you the names 


SALLEARY 


of The Ten American painters.” 
The once-neglected artists of The 


Y¥ SPANIERMAN 


Ten have been well represented at the 





Spanierman Gallery in recent years. % 





Currently two particularly fine paint- 





continued on page 296 
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BuyThis Krups Cappuccino 
> Get A ees Etesso Machine 


On Rome's Via Veneto or the corner cafe, 
cappuccino is nothing more than pure 
espresso topped with frothed milk. 
That's why Krups Espresso Novo cappuccino 
maker is, first of all, a gourmet-quality espresso 
maker, 

It all starts with Krups exclusive Thermo-Block 
Heating System, which pulses cold water through 
an extra-long heating tube until the water reaches 
its ideal temperature. 


Robert Krups, North America, Closter, N.J. 07624 


Then it’s pumped through the ground coffee, 
delivering hot, pure, delicious espresso. 

At this point Espresso Novo becomes a flawless 
cappuccino maker. 

Krups microchip-monitored steam pump (the 
world’s first) delivers dry steam instantly, with no 
pre-release of water. Turning milk into a perfectly- 
frothed topping for heavenly cappuccino. 

The Krups Espresso Novo. Because it takes two 
to cappuccino. 


Krups Espresso Novo 28 oz. espresso/cappuccino makemeAt fine department stores and specialty shops 
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Give a year of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 
Architectural Digest is the exception. Each issue 1s more like 
an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only 1s Architectural Digest unique...it’s beautiful. 
It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list 
This year, be remembered all year long 
..give Architectural Digest gift subscriptions. 


Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


And for this special season, Architectural Digest has a special 
holiday offer that is valid only until December 31, 1988. Take 
advantage today by calling our toll-free number: 
1-800-678-4438 for details. 


All foreign orders must be prepaid; add $16.00 U.S. currency. 
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well represented at the gallery, and 
one notable canvas is an exquisite 
painting of pine trees by Dennis Mil- 
ler Bunker, who studied with Chase 
and was a friend of John Singer Sar- 
gent before dying tragically young, a 
victim of influenza. Sargent himself 
is no stranger to the Spanierman fold, 
and currently the gallery has a hand- 
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some Venetian oil, a view of Santa 
Maria della Salute that appears to be 
closely related to a 1904 watercolor 
treatment of the same subject in the 
collection of the Brooklyn Museum. 
Very different in mood is Fitz 
Hugh Lane’s A Smart Blow, which 
Spanierman proudly describes as 
“the finest rough-sea canvas Lane 


Jose Carlos Ramos 


October 14 through November 18, 1988 





Jose Carlos Ramos, Peruvian b. 1948, 


FLORES |, 1988 0/c, 60 x 60". 
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Fine Art Dealers Since 1969. 


Member: Professional Art Dealers Association of Canada Inc. 
194 Davenport Road, Toronto, Canada MSR 1]2 Telephone (416) 962-0438 Fax (416) 962-1581 


Call or write for your exhibition catalogue. 
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ever did.” Albert Bierstadt, master of 
the melodramatic landscape, is repre- 
sented by a relatively understated but 
very handsome panorama of the Sac- 
ramento River Valley that must have 
contributed in its day to the emerging 
image of California as a land of milk 
and honey, a new Arcadia. 

A special division of the gallery ti- 
tled Spanierman/Drawings caters to 
collectors of American works on pa- 
per. It was inaugurated in 1987 with 
an exhibition that ran the gamut of 
the gallery’s interests, from Henry 
Farrer and Mary Cassatt to William 
Zorach and Andrew Wyeth. Wyeth; 
has been most recently represented 
at the gallery by Afternoon Flight, a 
drybrush work that makes a strong: 
composition out of a typical Wyeth 
subject, a figure in a wintry land- 
scape. Another exceptional sheet is 
Edward Hopper’s watercolor of 
buildings clinging to a hillside, a 
painting with an informal, off-bal- 
ance feel that makes it unusual in 
Hopper’s oeuvre. 

Nor does Spanierman ignore three- 
dimensional work. Chanteuse, dated 
1918, is a classic example of Elie 
Nadelman’s folk art-based style. A 
little over three feet high and carved 
from cherrywood, this sculpture is 
as simple as a skittle and displays 
the various techniques—deliberately 
distressed paintwork, for example— 
that Nadelman used to evoke a patina 
of age, a patina that has been en- 
hanced and made authentic by the 
passage of time. 

The Spanierman Gallery evokes a 
world that is deliberately circum- 
scribed as to time and place but that is 
nonetheless rich and immensely var- 
ied. Spanierman offers not only the 
mainstreams of American art within 
a given period but its wellsprings 
and tributaries. 

“The art world has changed greatly 
over the past ten or twenty years,” 
Spanierman acknowledges, ‘but that 
is precisely what makes it exciting. 
New trends appear every season, and 
it’s up to the dealer to anticipate what 
will happen next.” 0 
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STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 


| Formal And Country SMe ites 


designed to help you create your 

own individual environment. Visit our 
trade showroom and select from our vast collec- 
tion of Formal and Country Furnishings for living 
’ . rooms, dining rooms, all your decorating needs. 
Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to (e)bba 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 





Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 








Complete Design Service 
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The Right Stuffing 


When Juan Montoya creates a furniture de- 
sign he chooses not to execute himself, he'll 
probably take his drawings, and his exacting 
specifications, to Lewis Mittman, Inc. 
“We're one of five dinosaurs left on the East 
Coast making custom upholstery—there used 
to be more than 200,” says Steven Mittman, 
the firm’s president. Though the company is 


Where in Washington 


n the process of renovating 

Blair House, the guest house of 
the White House (AD, Oct. 1988), 
with Mark Hampton, Mario 
Buatta compiled a formidable file 
of intelligence on some of the best 
antiques shops in the capital. Un- 
der questioning, he has agreed to 
declassify this dossier. 

At G. Randall Fine Antiques 
(2828 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W.; 
202-337-7373), Buatta found a 
Queen Anne gilt mirror with a 
classical bust in the pediment for 
Blair House. The shop specializes 
in early-18th-century English 
furniture, “really fine pieces,” 
says Buatta. The pride of the col- 
lection, says owner Randall, is a 
“newly discovered black-lacquer 
gentleman’s dressing cabinet by 
Giles Grendey, one of the fore- 
most furniture makers of the ear- 
ly 19th century. It has the largest 
carved figures known to have 
been found on a piece of furniture 
from this period.” 

Buatta admired Anthony P. 
Browne’s (2903 M St. N.W.; 202- 
333-1903) “wonderful chintzes” 
and his stock of Geoffrey Benni- 
son’s fabrics, of which Browne is 
the only American distributor. 
Browne also carries in his self-de- 
scribed “self-design store” wall- 
coverings and accessories by Jane 
Churchill and Colefax & Fowler, 
as well as painted Regency furni- 


ture, and armchairs and sofas of 
his own line. 
Fleming & Meers (1228 31st 


St. N.W.; 202-342-7777), aspecial- | | 


ist in 18th-century English an- 
tiques and works of art, “has 
gotten better and better. Mostly 
small things,” says Buatta. A Japa- 
nese lacquer panel, similar to a 
section of a coromandel screen, 
now functions as a tabletop in 
Blair House. Other items picked as 
possibilities by Buatta and Hamp- 
ton were a floral tole tray on a 
modern stand and a Dutch ja- 
panned dressing box decorated in 
gilt chinoiserie. Fleming & Meers 
counts among its collection a 
signed John Halifax barometer 
from 1730, one of 12 that still exist. 

Buatta has always enjoyed An- 
tony Childs’s antiques show- 
room (1670 Wisconsin Ave. 
N.W.; 202-337-1100), whose 
eclectic roster includes Bieder- 
meier secretaries, Italian consoles 
with gold-leaf detailing, an 18th- 
century milk-glass Venetian 
chandelier and two black-lac- 
quered Déco cabinets on gilded 
bases. Attached to the showroom 
is the firm’s atelier, where Childs 
and his associates design furni- 
ture, floorings and accessories for 
residential interiors. 

Though it may be “out with the 
old” in politics this month, an- 
tiques are definitely in. 





known for its reproductions of 18th- and 19th-century Eu- 
ropean furniture, many designers ask them to manufacture 
pieces that require the craftsmanship of an earlier era. Up- 
holsterers use horsehair and hand-tied springs, and they'll 
make down cushions and double-stuffed seats and backs. 

Lewis Mittman started the company in 1954 and still 
does most of the designing. Much of the furniture has its 
origins in his explorations of European museums and an- 
tiques stores; styles encountered are “enlarged and deep- 
ened for the contemporary market.” The move toward 
more formal furniture has given the company an opportu- 
nity to create “truer and more refined reproductions,” a 
| point neatly illustrated by its Victorian line and Empire, 
i) Directoire and Régence daybeds. Lewis Mittman, Inc., 214 
E. 52nd St., New York 10022; 212-888-5580. 
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Thermador proves there's nothing neutral about white. 


Simple. Elegant. Pure sophistication. White 





The contemporary color for the kitchen is 


gracefully expressed in The White Collection 


from Thermador. Clean lines and sleek, tem- 


pered glass surfaces highlight this complete 


appliance ensemble that features our revo- 


lutionary Convection MicroThermal Oven 





and high performance Electric and Gas 


Cooktops. High fashion and high function. 


The White Collection from Thermador. 





oa 


re information contact Thermador/Waste King 5119 District Blvd. Los Angeles, California90040 213 562-1133 Dept.E ©Masco Building Products Corp. 1988 
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Quadrolite Collection by Bibi 


Murano 
Glass 
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e REGAL LIGHTING 
e STATEWIDE LIGHTING 
Phoenix 
e BILLINGS LIGHTING 
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© ASPEN LIGHTING & ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
Aspen 
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Colorado Springs 
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e KITCHEN & LTG ENVIRONMENTS 
Denver 
e ARAPAHOE LTG & ACCESSORIES 
Englewood 
¢ DESIGN LIGHTING 
Ft. Collins 
e THE LITEHOUSE 
Glenwood Springs 
¢ QUINN MORROW INTERIORS 
Littleton 
e FIRESIDE LIGHTING 
Loveland 
© AZAR DISTRIBUTING 
Trinidad 
GUAM 
¢ GENGHIS KHAN GUAM 
Tamuning 
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e AURORA LIGHTING 
Honolulu 
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~ © SUPREME LIGHTING 
Helena 
e LASALLE LIGHTING 
Kalispell 
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¢ LIGHTING DECOR 
¢ STATEWIDE LIGHTING 
Las Vegas 
¢ STATEWIDE LIGHTING 
Reno 


NEW MEXICO 
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© ARTESIA LIGHTING SHOWCASE 
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e KIRKMEYER ELECTRIC 
Hobbs 

e ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
Las Cruces 

© SPECS. 
Santa Fe 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

e ROSS LIGHTING 
Belmont 

¢ WORLD OF LIGHTING 
Carmichael 

e NAVE ELECTRIC 
Concord 

© GALAXY LIGHTING 
Cupertino 

e UNIVERSAL GIFTWARE 
Daly City 

e EL CERRRITO LIGHTING 
El Cerrito 
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Fremont 

e PANTELS HOUSE OF LIGHTING 
Lodi 

¢ DECOR LIGHTING & LAMPS 
Los Gatos 

e MILLERS MANOR 
Merced 

© MORGAN HILL LIGHTING 
Morgan Hill 

e HOUSE OF LIGHTS 
Napa 

e BERMAN HOME FURNITURE 
Oakland 

© THE HOME LIGHTER 
Pacific Grove 

© DISCOVERY LIGHTING 
Redwood City 
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e ARDEN LIGHTING 

© HERITAGE LIGHTING 

¢ HOBRECHT LIGHTING CO. 

Clot id a mai eel aN eld 
Sacramento 

© LIGHTHOUSE 
San Carlos 

© CARR & ASSOCIATES 
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e MOSS LIGHTING 
San Francisco 

Cel 4) | a ae els 
Saratoga 

CBW) AY eae tied 
Sonora 

* BLAINES LAMPS 
San Jose 

e THE LIGHTING CENTER 
San Mateo 

e LIGHTS OF RAFAEL 
San Rafael 

e JORDAN & BOWMAN 
Santa Rosa 

e THE BEACON 
Sunnyvale 

© RIVERSIDE LIGHTING 
Santa Cruz 
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Stockton 
e VACA LIGHTS 
Vacaville 


OREGON 

© J&J ELECTRIC 
Albany 

e¢ BEAVERTON LIGHT SHOPPE 
Beaverton 

© BRIGHTER HOMES LTG CENTER 
Eugene 

¢ GLOBE LIGHTING 

© LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 
Portland 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Anaheim . 

e AMADORS FINE FURNITURE 
Arroyo Grande 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (Cont) 


© RATNER’S PACIFIC LIGHTING 
Chula Vista 5 

¢ CONCORD LIGHTING 
‘ Escondido 
e INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING 
Los Angeles 

¢ RIDGLEY LIGHTING 
Newberry Park 

¢ VICTORS LIGHTING 
Orange 

e CONCORD LIGHTING 
San Diego 

e AH. FELDMAN . . 
Santa Ana : 

e AMADORO'S FINE FURNITURE 
Santa Maria 

e VALLEY LIGHTING 
Studio City 

¢ MODERN ELECTRIC 
Temple City 

© LIGHTS BEAUTIFUL 
Ventura 

e ELEGANT LIGHTING 
West Los Angeles 

© LAFORGE LIGHTING | 
Woodland Hills 


UTAH 
e ANTONE'S INTERIORS 
Cedar City 
e DUNCAN LIGHTING 
Bountiful 
© DESIGN MARKETING ASSOCIATES 
e FELT LIGHTING 
Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 

® COHO SUPPLY 
Kent 

© PHOENIX ELECTRIC 
Spokane 

¢ LITE-ON 
Yakima 

WYOMING 

e LIGHTING SUPPLY CO. 
Casper 

° rte IDEAS LIGHTING CENTER 
Cheyenne 











Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 

It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 

See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in ‘ 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 

SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 


Py. : : ‘ : XN 
and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 1 5 
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Pro Sculpture 


When not translating and producing the plays of Sam 
Shepard in France or augmenting his racehorse expertise, 
Cyril Humphris can be found at his eponymous London 
gallery, where he displays what some say is the largest 
stock of serious old-master sculpture avail- 
able. The gallery is a family business, 
which Humphris took out of Bond Street 
to a location that offered the space needed 
for a collection of this depth. 

The majority of the bronzes are Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque, although 4. 


French bronzes and 16th-century Limoges im Ie 
enamels can also be found; marbles date 4. } el 
from the Baroque and Neoclassical peri- ai 6 
ods. Museum clients have included the |" & Se 
Getty, which in 1987 purchased 18th-cen- i 


tury marbles of Venus, Juno and Minerva 

by the English sculptor Joseph Nollekens. 

Recently noted were Renaissance bronzes I 
by Gianbologna, 18th-century marbles by 
Jean-Antoine Houdon and marble busts 
by the English portraitists Roubiliac and Rysbrack. By ap- 
pointment only. Cyril Humphris Gallery, 8 Pembroke 
Walk, London W8; 937-1719. 


News from Architects 


A sample of news, views and events from our architectural 
correspondent Suzanne Stephens. 

Argentinean architects Diana Agrest and Mario Gan- 
delsonas have been drawing attention from New Yorkers 
for their understated, coolly elegant designs for apartments 
and showrooms. Now restaurateur Brian McNally (Odeon, 
Indochine, Canal Bar) has commissioned them to design 
two more restaurants. One 
will be below Indochine, 
formerly a club called Un- 
dochine, where walls will 
be draped in ivory-peach 
velvet and a glass-and-steel 
spiral staircase will lead to 





“= a small salon. The second is 
a former garage in SoHo, 
which will be converted 

_ into a Brazilian restaurant 
+ where hot pinks and aqua- 


marines, skylights and a 
palm tree will be balanced 
with subdued, ‘‘non-de- 
signed” furniture ... Milton Glaser, the graphic designer 
called on to design the interiors of Aurora and the Rainbow 
Room, asked his architectural department to produce over- 
size sculptural wall pieces—busts, feet, ankles—for the new 
Trattoria dell’Arte (the former Rodin Studios Building) at 
Fifth Avenue and 57th Street. Those who have visited the 
restaurant say that his inspiration almost certainly came 
























Off the Wall 


One craftsman Michael de 
Santis highly recommends 
is muralist Howard Fried- 
man. A painter who gradu- 
ated from Pratt Institute, | | 
Friedman traded in his na- 
ive-style paintings for a, 
much larger canvas when 
he began working with ar- 
chitects and designers. 

For a de Santis show- 
house room, Friedman cre- 
ated an Oriental mural on 
all four walls, with scenes 
ranging from mountains to 
men on horseback. Contact 
Friedman at Acme Art, 120 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY 11217; 718-783-6160. 








word of two new shops. 
Designer Felicity Wigan, 
known for her comfortable 
English country-house 
look, has opened what 
looks like a miniature coun- 
try house: Rooms are filled 
with chintz, antiques, pil- 
lows and decorative acces- 
sories, all scented with her 
own blend of potpourri. Fe- 


Potpourri 
FE rom one of our London London SW3; 589-8842. 
correspondents comes Valerie Wade’s first shop is 














known as the place to find 
decorative objects with a 
Victorian theme—gros- 
point carpets, papier-ma- 
ché lamps and chairs, 
painted furniture and jardi- 
nieres. Some of the antique 
pieces are combined with 
made-to-order modern 
items. Valerie Wade, 108 
Fulham Rd., London SW3; 





licity Wigan, 8 Elystan St., 225-1414. 


from the oversize fragments in the Museum of the Capito- 
line Hill ... Philadelphia-based John Blatteau, who spe- 
cializes in classical architecture (the Forbes Magazine 
Gallery in New York), is one of several international archi- 
tects chosen to renovate various buildings within the cen- 
tral quarter of Amiens, France. Blatteau will design a new 
hotel, near the cathedral, keeping it consistent with 18th- 
century French architecture . .. Frank Israel is the first of 
six younger architects selected by the Walker Art Center to 
start its “Architecture Tomorrow” series, which will consist 
of two shows a year over a three-year period. (Next in the 
series is Morphosis, spring 1989.) For his show, which runs 
from Oct. 30 to Jan. 8, Israel has chosen the title “Six Me- 
mentoes for the Next Millennium.” On display will be six 
roofless buildings, eight feet high, made out of a new type 
of concrete and ground-glass paneling being produced in 
Belgium. Israel will trim the buildings in wood frame as a 
“souvenir” of a bygone era. 
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Vangty top of Sierra Midnight with inlay of Sierra Dusk. first in the Corian Designer Collection 


Introducing Corian Sierra. 
_. What nature would have made if she could have. 


Now Corian transcends nature. beautifully with today’s modern decors and Eurostyling 
With an elegant new stone look for countertops and Because it’s CoriAN, Sierra comes with Du Pont’s 
vanities that offers an almost miraculous resistance to stains, _ limited warranty which lasts an unprecedented 10 years 
scratches and cigarette burns. See new Corian Sierra at your Authorized Cor!ANn 
It's new Corian Sierra from DuPont. And it blends Kitchen and Bath Dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages 
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Corian.” The premium quality brand of solid surface products The Solid Miracle From Du Pont. 
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Maggie shows me how to look great—and stay in shape. 











ere To Look BEFORE You Spend $10,000, $50,000 or $100,000... 





ow To Find An Interior Designer: 


Decorating Your Home Is A Major Investment... 
d Choosing The Right Interior Designer Is A Major Decision 


ave you ever wished you could take the guesswork out 
of finding an interior designer? 
iding the right designer can be exasperating. Even a de- 
twho has done a superb job for someone you know can 
yut to be entirely wrong for you and your specific tastes. 
itil now, a haphazard ‘hit-and-miss’ approach has 
about the only option available for most interior 
n clients. 


Education, Experience, Awards... 
itnow you can get to know your interior designer before 
2ven pick up the phone to arrange an initial interview. 
st published, Who’s Who in Interior Design gives you 
led, up-to-date information on over two-thousand 
mers nationwide... all conveniently indexed by design 
alty and cross-indexed city-by-city, state-by-state. 
yu can study your designers’ education and experience, 
can learn about their major projects and check into their 
Siation memberships, you can even reference their awards 
where and when their design projects have been published. 


Know Your Designer As An Individual: 
esigning and furnishing your home requires more than a 
ness relationship. Because your designer is an individual 
as you are, you need to know their personal side as well. 
epending on your needs, you may want a designer who Is 
similar to you in terms of age, family responsibility, or 
‘ational interests; or, you may want someone quite different 
/ounger, Older, or perhaps a designer with expertise in a 
iin specialty area. 
/ith this 372-page volume at your hand’s reach, you can 
ly reference all of this information at a moment’s notice: 
r designer’s age, marital and family status, hobbies, interests 
avocations, even the section of the country where they were 
1 and raised. You can practically know your designer before 
even meet! + : 
Exceptional Talent 
fost importantly, you'll be presented with a select group of 
gners whose dedication and proven ability in the field of interior 
gn has qualified them for publication. 
he designers chosen to appear in Who’s Who in Interior Design 
r you a broad range of talent. You’ll be introduced to hundreds 
xciting young designers, as well as to the most established 
1es in the profession — designers whose work you may already 
> seen in the pages of Architectural Digest, Interior Design, 
n & Country, or House & Garden. 


w Save 25% As An Architectural Digest Reader: 
Vhether you’re decorating one room or your entire home, whether 
re starting from the ground up or redesigning the old, Who’s 
o.in Interior Design can help you make your project an 
iting, successful experience . . . at a price you'll find most 
onable. In fact, even if you’re planning only a simple redesign 
| Single room, this extensively-researched volume will likely 
iprise less than 1% of your entire decorating budget! 

.nd now, as an Architectural Digest reader, you are invited to take 
[in our Special Preview Offer, representing a 25% savings when 
order promptly (please refer to the Offer Form for specifics). 
‘he most important decorating decision you'll ever make is your 
ice of a designer... let Who’s Who in Interior Design help you 

<e sure your choice is the very best possible! 





e Hardbound cover 


Limited Editor 


e 2,319 designer profiles 


e Indexed by interior design specialty 
e Cross-indexed, city-by-city, state-by-state 


e Large 8%" x 11" format 


e 372 pages 











(clip and mail today) — a 


SPECIAL PREVIEW OFFER 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READERS ONLY 


Who’s Who in Interior Design (Expires November 30, 1988) 
412 N. Coast Hwy., Ste. B-110, Laguna Beach, California 92651 











YES! As an Architectural Digest reader, | am entitled to one (1) volume of 
WHO’S WHO IN INTERIOR DESIGN at the Special Preview Offer price of $94.00 
plus $3.50 shipping & handling (California residents, please add $5.64 sales tax). 

1 understand that I must be completely satisfied with my purchase; if not, | may 
return my volume anytime within 30 days for a prompt, complete, and unquestioned 
refund. On this basis, my check is enclosed (please make payable to: WHO’S WHO 
IN INTERIOR DESIGN). 

Note: If ordering after November 30, 1988, please enclose $125.50 plus approp- 
riate shipping and state sales tax. 





MR/MRS/MISS 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 

















































Pair cranberry glass cornucopias 
with gilt bronze mounts. 
Height 131/2” 


Pair Sevres urns with 
bouquets of porcelain flowers. 
France Circa 1810. Height 161/2” 
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MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 
315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories Sorry, no catalo 


Danny Alessandro, I 
kdwin Jackson, | 


DT ia) PS 
307 East 60th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
OSA VS had hola) 


8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 


18th century Louis XV Rouge Royale marble ma 
18th century bronze chenets with cherubs, 
and antique two piece tool set. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every availe 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 


Brochure of reproduction mantels—5 dollars. 


A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 
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MARBLE MAJESTY 


Artisans of essential products 
that create elegance in living with 
emphasis on impeccable styling and 
> Cole Si Comanle) tise 

Accent or complement your personal color 
coordination with the majesty of marble, available 
in grey, white, black or beige and offered in a wide 
| selection of exclusive Phylrich designs. 
Available through fine architects and interior designers. 


For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, or phone us for 
the location of our distributor nearest you. 

PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 
1-800-421-3190, in California 1-800-344-2277. 
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Show & Tell 


arge splashy prints and lots of tex- 

ture are among the ways in which 
the current interest in strong color and 
bold pattern (noted in AD-at-Large, Aug. 
1988) is manifesting itself. 

At André Bon, a New York firm that 
imports most of its fabrics from France, 
president Jeanette Peckerman says, “Peo- 
ple are relating to darker shades.” To 
prove it, the company has produced 
some deeply colored damasks with geo- 
metric designs that hover between Déco 
and Aztec. Damas Mata-Hari glows in 
black and pointilliste rust and gold; Tis- 
sage Yucatan, reminiscent of a pre-Co- 
lumbian pyramid, stretches its pattern in bands of cerise, 
deep red and lavender. For quieter dark shades, Martine 
Nourissat of Paris, working for André Bon, has adapted 
cotton paisleys into a stylized image—for instance, in a 
print named Mango and its accompanying print of small 
feather shapes called Koro. 

One of the most distinctive of the André Bon designers is 
David Goldberg, whose wallpapers have a tactile dimen- 
sion as well as visual interest. Some of his work gleams 
with streaks of gold and rough sand, while Brimstone 
achieves its effect from having been literally crumpled by 
hand after the color was applied. 


DAN LA VIGNE 


London Gallery Notes 


French designers Mattia Bonetti and Elizabeth Garouste are 
having their first British show this month at David Gill’s 
gallery. Using terra-cotta, stone, wood, papier-maché, 
bronze and found objects, the designers have created a spe- 
cial collection of unusual spiral-shaped andirons, a sofa of 
silk and linen called Autumn Leaves, carpets, candelabra and 
mirrors. Next at David Gill is a retrospective of Line Vau- 
trin, whose jewelry, powder compacts and boxes inscribed 
with poems and riddles drew Paris society to her show- 
room on the rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré during the 1940s 
and 1950s. Gill, who concentrates mainly on works from 
the 1920s to the 1950s, also stocks a selection of ceramics by 
Jean Cocteau. Since 1989 is Cocteau’s centenary, it might be 
worth stopping at the gallery before demand exceeds sup- 
ply. David Gill, 60 Fulham Rd., London SW3; 589-5946. 

Ian Dunlop and Ursula Horsman of Kyburg Ltd. have 
taken over a gallery space in St. James’s and are mounting 
an exhibition Nov. 1-22 of exotic menageries, or what they 
describe as “the beautiful alongside the creepy and crawly.” 
Included in the show is a watercolor of a monkey by J. B. 
Audebert, a parrot by Jaques Barraband, drawings of Indi- 
an snakes by a member of the Redouté family, and birds, 
fruit and flowers by Indian and Cantonese artists. That will 
be followed by a Christmas show of watercolors and draw- 
ings, all priced under £500. Kyburg Ltd., 39 Duke St., Lon- 
don SW1; 930-9308. 








Boussac, another French company, 
has expanded its designs in a move away 
from its rather conservative image. Col- 
lections by top Paris designers Jacques 


sent rather severe, contemporary works 
in comparison to the deep dark patterns 
seen elsewhere. Grange’s Paloma splashes 
black palm leaves across a sand-colored 
background, while de Borchgrave has 
placed a mottled stencil of leaves and lat- 
tices on a background of ticking of the 
same color in her print Lorenzaccio. 


The real news at Boussac is its rework- | 
ing of 1950s-style prints. Three cotton — 


fabrics are imprinted with bold redesigns of traditional 
themes. Rigoletto, the first of the three, is a stylized explo- 
sion of masked faces, Pierrot collars, domino suits and flow- 
ers—all in aqua, plum and gold. Passe-Temps is the sole 
survivor of a once-extensive collection of toiles at Boussac, 
which are apparently being phased out. With a midnight- 
blue background and almost sketchy images of shepherds 
and shepherdesses set in rococo yellow frames, Passe-Temps 
is bold in the extreme. Finally, Phénix has outsize images of 
what looks more like a parrot than the mythical phoenix; 
this bird, far from rising from the flames, is embowered by 
roses and daisies—also outsize. 

A new showroom in New York’s Design and Decoration 
Building is Hines & Co., the creation of designer Jay Yang 
and his wife, Myra Hines. Although their fabrics have been 
available for several years, both through Hines and 
through their parent company, Fabriyaz, Jay Yang’s work 
now has its own space. At the beginning of his career in the 
U.S. more than 15 years ago, the Taiwanese-born Yang de- 
signed fabrics for Clarence House, and many of the Hines 
pieces have the feel of that elegance in a simpler way. Su- 
chow is a peach-colored toile with a motif of Chinese garden 
pavilions, pipers riding the backs of water buffalo and fish- 
ermen carrying baskets. Hines & Co. also has a 1950s aide- 
mémoire: Rosabelle is a print of baroque clusters of lush 
roses printed on tartan. 
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Grange and Isabelle de Borchgrave pre-- 
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RICHARD GREEN 


4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE. Telephone: 01-493 3939 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G. Fax: 01-629 2609. New York: 518-583 2060 


John Frederick Herring, Senior 
Surrey 1795-1865 Meopham Park, Kent 
The Finish of the Doncaster Gold Cup, 1826 
Canvas: 17'/2 x 352 inches/44.5 x 90 cm 
The Doncaster Gold Cup was run on Thursday, September 21st, 1826 
and was won by Sir Matthew White Ridley’s bay filly 
Fleur-de-Lis with G. Nelson up. 


This painting depicts the five runners in the race: 
Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Fleur-de-Lis with G. Nelson up — Ist 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s Mulatto with W. Clift up — 2nd 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s Humphrey Clinker with S. Day up — 3rd 
Mr. Payne’s Helenus with Dockery up — 4th 
Lord Kelburne’s Jerry with Ben Smith up — 5th 


to be included in our 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPORTING PAINTINGS 


opening on Wednesday, 12th October, 1988 


illustrated catalogue available $20 including airmail postage 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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“Rainbow” 


designs for leisure, Itd. 


“The Rainbow” from our collection of custom designed pool tables 
lee and game tables. Contemporary and Antique Reproductions on display 


in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


‘Sist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 7 


ICIATE SHOWROOMS. Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
pais 742-6501 HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Bob Sapan & Co. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Mandel & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 


LAGUNA NIGUEL (714) 643-0775 


Heald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0190 


13) 652-50; 
Leonard re Hecker Assoc., inc. BOSTON (617) 542-1551 Sayre Strand Showroom MINNEAPOLIS (612) 375-0838 


U.S. Patent #259579 


MANDARIN’S ANTIQUES ARE WAY 
BELOW MARKET PRICES! 


ENTIRE STOCK DISCOUNTED 60% 


(excluding wired lamps, bases and new shipments) 


through December 17, 1988. 
Shop now while selection is best. 


MANDARIN’S UNBELIEVABLE COMBINATION: 
HIGH QUALITY/LOW PRICES/VAST SELECTION! 


MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Wholesale & Retail 9:00-5:30 Monday- Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 Farmville, NC 27828 
(919) 753-3324 
Located 22 miles east of Business I-95 
PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED FOR SPECIFIC REQUESTS 








NEW YORK POSTER 


Now savor an image that captures the glamour 

and excitement of New York, combined with the style 
and sophistication of Architectural Digest. Send for your 
poster—featuring the cover of Architectural Digest’ 
1988 New York Collectors Edition— today. 








19 inches x 25 inches 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800°421°4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.—5 P.M. Pacific Time. 

In California, call 800-252-2071. 

Credit card orders only. Prices subject to 
change. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Offer good in USA and Canada only. 


C 1988 Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 
ll rights reserved. 


‘rchitectural Digest is a registered trademark 
Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and is 
d under license. 





19 inches x 25 inches 





FASHION POSTER 


Baron de Meyer’ vintage photograph, featured on the 
cover of Architectural Digests September 1988 Fashion 
Issue, is a classic image of timeless style. Send today 


for your exclusive Fashion Issue cover poster. 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 


NAME 





APN8 


(please print) 


ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 


(indicate quantity) 


—____ #193011 1988 NEW YORK POSTER 
——____ #192511 FASHION POSTER 
GRAND TOTAL $ 





$25 for the first poster, 
$20 for each additional 





Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 


__] MasterCard 











[ ] Visa [_] American Express 


Card # 








Exp. Date 
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Bauhaus Is His House 


A hidden oasis of light, space and art in the heart of Diissel- 
dorf, the Galerie Torsten Bréhan offers admirers of Bau- 
haus design not only a rich selection of original works by 
Bauhaus masters but a strong sense of the school’s aesthetic 
vision, which encompassed architecture, theater and ob- 
jects of everyday life. 

The goal of the Bauhaus project, in the words of collector 
and gallery owner Bréhan, was “to lift the separation be- 
tween free and applied art.” Some of the results recently 
noted: a tea service for six by Wilhelm Wagenfeld, ‘beauti- 
ful in its functional simplicity”; chairs by Mies van der 
Rohe and Marcel Breuer; and the “spectacular’’ wine pitch- 
er by Christian Dell. With the current run on Bauhaus de- 
signs that has developed upon expiration of many of the 
original patents, the strength of these works has only in- 
creased. Owner Bréhan also shows vintage sketches and 
paintings by Johannes Itten, Hans Haffenrichter, Willi Bau- 
meister and others, as well as the odd contemporary piece 
by artists he believes in. 

The two-year-old glass-roofed gallery, built around a 
court garden by H. J. Schmidt and H. C. Goedeking (who 
worked with Richard Meier on the Frankfurt Museum of 
Handicrafts), houses a library stocked with works on the 
movement and has hosted many a planning session for the 
local Theater der Klange, a troupe loyal to the original in- 
tentions of Bauhaus theater. Bréhan will be celebrating the 
gallery’s fifth anniversary in December with an “over- 
view” show of the Wiener Werkstatte and Bauhaus, which 
will include early-20th-century furniture, metalwork and 
glass of Josef Hoffman and Kolo Moser. Galerie Torsten 
Brohan, Gartenstrasse 41, Diisseldorf; 49-2165. 
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The Folly Fraternity 


It takes some time before the value of a “folly” is appreciat- 
ed. Secretary of State William Seward was almost laughed 
out of office for his—better known as Alaska, which he 
purchased for the U.S. in 1868 for two cents an acre. 

The British version of the folly has also had its share of 
detractors, but The Folly Fellowship, a new newsletter put 
out by folly enthusiasts, is part of a movement to “protect, 
preserve, publicize and promote the enjoyment of these 
amusing buildings.” 








Tower with a View 


Most follies embody a 
triad of qualities in short 
supply today: extrava- 























t was Guido Cavalcanti, a Florentine poet and 

friend of Dante’s, who first built Torre di Bellos- 
guardo (“beautiful view”) in the hills above Florence. 
The current owner is former advertising executive 
John Franchetti, who after retiring decided to restore 
the villa he had inherited from his grandmother, 
Marian Orenstein. Over the years, the villa and its 
views have been celebrated in writing by the likes of 
Stendhal and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Now oth- 
ers can enjoy the frescoed ballroom and antiques- 
filled rooms, the terraced gardens, pergolas and pool, 
because Franchetti and his wife turned Bellosguardo 
into a hotel last year. With fewer than 20 rooms, each 
distinctively furnished and with a private bath, this 
may become the hotel of choice in Florence. So far, 
Lady Sarah Armstrong-Jones, the duchess of West- 
minster and Zubin Mehta have discovered it. Fran- 
chetti’s advertising expertise is reflected in the hotel’s 
brochure, a pocket-size book with watercolors of the 
hotel and its environs. Rates range from 180,000 to 
350,000 lire ($150 to $300). Torre di Bellosguardo, Via 
Roti Michelozzi 2, Florence; 229-8145. 








gance, eccentricity and use- 
lessness. Expressing a 
reverence for the inspira- 
tion of yore, The Folly Fel- 
lowship is filled with 
reports on pyramids in 
churchyards, underground 
ballrooms, bramble-filled 
paths, walls encrusted with 
exotic British minerals, 
and, of course, trefoiled 
ogeed apertures. And even 
while updating us on the 
discouraging physical state 
of some of Britain’s finest 
follies, the authors argue 
eloquently against “restor- 
ing all the magic out of 
them.” The Folly Fellow- 
ship, Woodstock House, 
Winterhill Way, Burpham, 
Surrey, England. 
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. .. There should be a place one 
can go to escape. . .a place where one can indulge in 
a myriad of pleasures and leave their cares behind. 
There is sucha place. . .The Colony Beach & Tennis Resort on Longboat Key, Florida 
with miles of white sand beach and the warm azure waters of the Gulf of Mexico. A 
pampered, friendly lifestyle with so many complimentary features. . .Tennis on 21 
Courts (including six new state-of-the-art soft courts), a complete Fitness Center, elegant 
Health Clubs, daily Children’s Program, Chaise Lounges, Towels, beachside heated Pool. 
Guests feel fit after an Aerobics Class, relaxed after a Massage, and 

refreshed after Sailing or Windsurfing. 
























Where else can you go and live in spacious and elegant suites, 
enjoy award-winning dining overlooking the Gulf of Mexico, 
experience fine shopping, and visit nearby cultural activities? 









When you leave you will take special memories with you, 
and you will never forget. . .The Colony. 








BA 2 1620 Gulf of Mexico Drive, Longboat Key, Florida 34228 
rae Contact your travel agent, or call Alison at The Colony: 


orida (Florida) 800-282-1138, (USA/Canada) 800-237-9443 
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MONDRIAN: a modern classic’combines.a white-on-white 
high gloss finish with smooth, geometric hafmony. 
TRC VAC Lc 


Ever get the feeling something’s 
about to happen? 


Something new. Important. And exciting. 
Something that will change the way we see things. 
Forever. 


| ‘Today is one of those days. 


The Ferretti feeling. Being in a truly European 
environment and it’s yours. Where everything is bright, 
clean and open. Timeless, durable, and quiet, but firm 
and strong. A flawless combination of natural elements 
and modern technology. 





With names reminiscent of art and music; Tiffany, 
Acque, Oasi, Nuvole, Cocktail and Mondrian. And 
marble-like surfaces possessing nearly indestructible 
strength and beauty, called Infinito. All the elements 
that for years have turned mere dreams into 
breathtaking realities. 

If thoughts of a new kitchen, of genuine Italian 
craftsmanship and design excite you, then you have a 
choice. Call your qualified interior designer and tell 
them you have the Ferretti feeling. Or call toll-free 
at 1-800-444-4859 for more information. 


Main Showroom: 200 N. Robertson Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, California 90211 + (213) 271-4545 


When it feels real, it’s Ferretti. 


Kitchen Cabinets 


© 1988 FERRETTI U.S.A. CO. 
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Art of Glass 


Avventura is an Upper 
West Side shop that special- 
izes in fine Venetian glass. 
In a gallerylike setting, 
owner Mark Hurwitz dis- 
plays collections from the 
ateliers of Venini, Carlo 
Moretti and Barovier & 
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Toso. A number of patterns 
coordinate stemware, tum- 
blers, dessert sets and vases. 
There is a selection of de- 
canters in classic designs, 
and bottles with floral stop- 
pers and silver tops. 
Venini’s 1936 vase is a 
standout. It’s clear, bulging 
at the middle and wrapped 
within a spiral band of can- 
taloupe-colored 
glass done in bat- 
tuto. But Avven- 
tura’s most con- 
sistent source of 
pride may be its col- 
lection of Murrine 
decorative plates, 
imported from the island of 
Murano. The technique in- 
volves the fusion of mille- 
fiori glass to form a colorful 
mosaic. Avventura, 463 
Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 10024; 212-769-2510. 
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Falling in Line 
abric company Lee Jofa 
has had a nine-year his- 

tory of making furniture, 

which, until recently, was 
almost unknown. ““When 
people walked into our 
showroom,” says furniture 
sales director Mary McCoy, 

“they thought the pieces 

were there to put their um- 

brellas on.” Now, with the 
consultation of New York 
designer Peter Carlson, the 


“to fall more in line with 
the stylish traditionalism of 
Lee Jofa,’” says Carlson. 
Slipper chairs, wing chairs 
and chesterfields, among — 
other pieces, have been 
both simplified in outline’ 
and more richly trimmed. 
“Until now the furniture 
looked as if it could have 
been used in hotel lobbies,” 
says Carlson, “but from 
now on it will be suitable 
for quiet home living.” 





| pieces have been refined 


BYD 


Designer John Stefanidis has opened his first store (261 
Fulham Rd., London SW3; 352-3537) to offer his fabrics, 
wallpapers and accessories to a wider audience. The fabrics 
fall into two categories: opulent cotton prints based on his 
designs for country houses and his own Chelsea residence 
(AD, May 1987), and lighter, clearer prints inspired by his 
interiors on Patmos in the Greek Islands. Accessories in- 
clude wood-and-glass lanterns and silver buckets in three 


sizes to hold flowers. 





Kenya Tour 


Writer Landt Dennis re- 
turned from Kenya with 
the news that Mbogani 
House, Karen Blixen’s 
home in Nairobi, is now 
open to the public. The one- 
story house, surrounded by 
gardens, is furnished with 
period antiques and photo- 
graphs, many of which 
were tracked down by the 
film company for Out of Af- 
rica and left in place on 
their departure (AD, Jan. 
1986). And with the popu- 
larity of another East Afri- 
can film, White Mischief, 
visitors are apparently in- 
terested in spending as 
much time exploring Nai- 
robi’s architectural land- 
marks—particularly the 
houses lived in by the Hap- 
py Valley crowd—as they 
are in following the wilde- 





beest migration. Micato Sa- 
faris, one company that 
organizes safaris, is now 
adding a tour of homes and 
gardens of Nairobi to its 
itinerary. Micato Safaris, 57 
E. 11th St., New York 
10003; 212-777-9292. 
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Frame Job — 


A gilded cornice set with 
rhinestones in the New 
York apartment of Ann 
Getty, the massive carved 
and gilded frames of the 
portraits of forefathers in 
the Capitol in Washington, 
D.C., and an Empire cor- 
nice in the New Jersey 
drawing room of Basia 
Johnson all have in com- 
mon their point of origin— 
an out-of-the-way New 
York shop called D. Matt 
Inc. Recommended by fab- 
ric designer Harry Hinson 
as the best place to have 
frames and woodwork cus- 
tom made and carved, D. 


Matt was founded in 1916 by the late Mr. Matt, and the 
business is carried on by his sons. They have no catalogue 
and no particular standing inventory; the frames are made 
according to the demands of the job at hand, and range 
from Rococo to Art Déco and Moderne. Over the years they 
have pleased Mario Buatta (who used them in Blair 
House) and Eldo Netto of Cowtan & Tout. D. Matt Inc., 223 
E. 80th St., New York 10021; 212-861-8585. 


continued on page 326 
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EVELED GLASS. 

Suitable for everything 
from craftsman architecture to 
art deco, from fifties modern 
to Cape Cod. Beveled Glass 
Industries offers more than 
100 sizes and styles of doors, 
windows, sidelites and tran- 
soms for your home or office. 
VU Mize a ae vO LO) Oe 
IO Ree eC ta im Reet 
make the move from the every- OX a ean Ce ‘- ‘| 
day ... to the extraordinary. ay | ile 


OBO w ora iene mms — om 


WV ee ae 
visit our showroom. WS \ : 


Send $5.00 for our catalog. 


Courtesy to the Trade. 
7 @ General Offices & Showroom: 6006 W. Washington Blvd. , 
: r —— h Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 657-1462 
Beveled Gl std (ect ote 
CVE ass nN ro 4 ts (800) 421-0518 (800) 231-4939 (in Calif:) 

pee eC RS RNR PCR Tiles @ New York Office & Showroom: D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., 

Suite 825, New York, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 
@ Orange County Showroom: 3033 Bristol, Suite 1A, Costa Mesa, CA 

92626 (714) 662-0233, in So. Calif. (800) 637-9929 


The first and the original 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
RESORT SHOULD HAVE AN 
UNCOMPROMISING 
POINT OF VIEW 


4 


You'll find everything about your visit here to be totally cuisine, luxurious suites and truly exceptional service. 
uncompromised. From the spectacular view across our _ For reservations, call 800-237-8821 today (800-282-0113 
dazzling white beach and emerald Gulf waters, through in FL). Or write 301 Gulf of Mexico Drive, Longboat 
our championship golf and tennis, toour award-winning Key, FL. 34228. And enter the realm of the extraordinary. 
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©1988 Arvida/]MB Partners An Arvida Resort Community 





DISCOVER THE SOURCE ... 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
AND DISCERNING COLLECTORS ARE BUYING 












Unusual Matched Pair of Solid Bronze Deco i 
Male/Female Sphinxes (5 feet long) Fabulous American Victorian Gueridon with 
Ornately De rass Base 
and Malachite Top 








11 pe. Walnut Art Nouveau Dining Set with 


One of 4 Matched 1890's 12 foot Mahogany Display Cabinets 
Carved Grape Mott with Curved ae 





: Louis XV Bombe’ 
Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. China/Display Cabinet 
nels Egyptian Deco Office Set 








Monumental Carved Oak Huntboard attr. 


HiuntOoar = = ; One of 3 Complete Matched Laminated 
See en win eS Rare Collectors 1910 Maxwell in Fully Rosewood ‘Stanton Hall” Parlour Sets by Meeks. 






Crest Restored Condition Each Has Sofa, 2 Arms, 2 Sides (one 4 sides). 
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| 
VICTORIAN WALNUT: TIQA | ART NOUVEAU: 1 
® Wooton Desks e Parlour Sets © Dining Sets @ Tables en | 
@ Pedestal Desks @ Inlaid Tables © Desks © Bed Sets | 
© Bed Sets @ Bars/TV Cabinets © Parlour Sets © Clocks/Statues 
E ees © Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars | 
CES | 
ART DECO: | 
AMERICANA OAK: © Chandeli © Dining Sets Wi 
© 54-72" Rolltop Desks DUANE NO Ay © Clocksy/Statues © Bed Sets | 
© Dining Sets er tile Cahincs WAREHOUSE ADDRESS ENCLISH: hi) 
erence @ Chinas eB f° pat a hea 
a a Ee aa” ie 
© Dining Sets © Bed Sets SHOWROOM © Railin SAG Hy 
© Buffets © Writing Tables e 
BS SeelChars é Grier: 8483 MELROSE AVE. © Ceilings © Entryways i 
B Raiciacs eo Viens LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 | 


© Armoires © Etched Windows (213) 658-6394 86 PG. CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 
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Floor Show 


If you have ever walked 
through Canterbury Cathe- 
dral or St. Paul’s with your 
head bowed instead of with 
your neck craned, you may 
have noticed the blue 
English limestone floors, 
whose natural color varies 
from a greenish blue to a 
blue purple and contains 
visible fossils. That distinc- 
tive flooring is one example 
of what’s available through 
Paris Ceramics, a London 
company that has attracted 
the attention of Ralph 


Lauren and the Bass family 
of Texas. Partners Steve 
Charles and C. M. Jones 
will fly anywhere in the 
world to design and lay the 
floor and wall! pieces in 
their inventory, which also 
includes 18th-century 
French stone, Spanish ter- 
ra-cotta and European ce- 
ramics hand-painted with 
tarot cards or allegorical fig- 
ures. By appointment only. 
Paris Ceramics, 543 Batter- 
sea Park Rd., London 
SW11; 228-5785. 
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Home Video 


“One day in the late autumn of 1745, so the story goes, 
Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, passed 
through these gates on his way to raise the rebellion. The 


fifth earl of Traquair bade him godspeed, then closed the | 


gates behind him, and vowed they would never be opened 
again until a Stuart king be crowned in London.” 

With these words, AD editor-at-large John Julius Nor-' 
wich introduces Traquair Castle, whose main gate remains 
locked to this day. Norwich takes you around another way, 
and soon you are exploring the splendid recesses and lore- 
leavened relics of the 12th-century manor—without, as it 
were, leaving the comfort of your own throne. 

Traquair is one of the 12 sites brought to you via Ox- 
bridge Video’s Great Houses of Britain series. Originally 
produced for British TV by the Arts Channel, these video 
tours, each approximately 30 minutes, have been grouped 
by geographic region three to a cassette. Among the other 
locations are Knole in = 
Kent, the “king of country 
houses,” which boasts sil- 
ver furniture equaled only 


Wee Wemyss 





MARYANN THOMAS 





A Wide, Wide World 








by Windsor, and Lacock 
Abbey in Wiltshire, with 
its cloisters and medieval 
frescoes. Interiors and fur- 
nishings are examined in 
detail; the sweep of archi- 
tecture is captured by aerial 
photography. 

Much of the strength of 
the series derives from Vis- 
count Norwich’s very com- 
fortable visits with the 
owners, some of whom 
have devoted decades to 
their properties. Cassettes 
($29.95 each) can be or- 
dered from Home Vision, 
Box 800, Concord, MA 
01742; 800-262-8600. 








Rogers de Rin, a small cor- 
ner shop close to the Chel- 
sea Physic Garden in 
London, is well known to 
collectors of Wemyss Ware. 
Made at the Fife Pottery, 
Scotland, from the 1880s to 
1930, Wemyss is best 
known for its ceramic pigs 
and cats, brightly painted 
with flowers, fruit, birds 
and other animals. Now 
part of Royal Doulton, the 
company revived its pro- 
duction in 1980 to com- 
memorate its centenary 
and the 80th birthday of 
the Queen Mother with a 
special edition of 500 gob- 
lets. Other commemorative 





igger is not usually 

thought of as better in 
Europe, but one company is 
out to prove itself an excep- 
tion to the rule. Tout Paris, 
started on Bastille Day 
1986, offers French-made 
wide-width fabrics (8’6” to 
9’2”) that give a seamless ef- 
fect on walls, draperies and 
bedspreads. Another com- 
pany specialty is the tech- 
nique called gaufrage, in 
which a fabric with a flat 
surface is pressed by a roller 


[ into a raised pattern that re- 
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sembles damask. Tout Paris 
has now expanded to New 
York, and its fabrics have 
been used by designers 
Anne Eisenhower; Noel 
Jeffrey, who chose a jac- 
quard weave for the Kips 
Bay Showhouse; and Mi- 
chael de Santis, who used a 
moiré silk for the South- 
ampton Showhouse. Tout 
Paris, 111 E. 80th St., New 
York 10021, 212-288-9730; 
3 rue Paul Deroulede, 
92200 Neuilly, France, 47- 


22-44-47. | 





Wemyss Ware has been 
made for Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee and the 
coronation of Edward VII. 
Although Rogers de Rin 
devotes most of its space to 
an extensive selection of old 
and new Wemyss pieces, it 
also carries Stafford- 

shire pottery, an- 

tique penwork and 

Yer snuff boxes, and 
- other accessories. 
: Rogers de Rin, 76 
Royal Hospital Rd., 
London SW3; 352-9007. 








MARYANN THOMAS. 
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At long last! 
Westgate. master of 
fabric manulac- 
turing, proudly 
unveils its latest cout 
de maitre: Westgate 
Furniture. Born of a 
classic sense ol 
design, inspired by 
modern fashion, 
and sculpted by a 
centuries-old 
tradition of fine 
craftsmanship. Each 
piece 1s atoncea 
paradox: delicate 
yet strong, fashion- 
able yet timeless. 
With quality you'd 
expect from a 
master. yectations 
fulfilled by 


Westgate. 


Available through 
Interior Designers 


and Architects 


Westgate 























Pages 154-161: 
Thomas Britt, Inc. 
796 Lexington Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/752-9870 


Pages 162-169: 
Nancy Huang 
211 West Sixty-first Street, Suite 502 
New York, New York 10023 
212/489-7848 


Pages 170-177: 
Robert Metzger Interiors, Inc. 
Michael Christiano, Associate 
215 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/371-9800 


Pages 184-189: 
Philip Colleck of London Ltd. 
830 Broadway, New York 
New York 10003, 212/505-2500 


Dalva Brothers, Inc. 
44 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/758-2297 


Kentshire Galleries Ltd. 
37 East Twelfth Street, New York 
New York 10003, 212/673-6644 


Macklowe Gallery & Modernism 
667 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/644-6400 


Florian Papp 
962 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/288-6770 


READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Primavera 
808 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/288-1569 


Israel Sack Inc. 
15 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/753-6562 


Pages 202-207: 
Ferlita, Inc. 
115 East Seventy-second Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/288-4463 


Mark Hampton Inc. 
654 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/753-4110 


Pages 208-213: 
Altman Fine Art, Inc. 
19 East Seventy-sixth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/517-7920 


Babcock Galleries 
20 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/535-9355 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/535-8810 


Spanierman Gallery 
50 East Seventy-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/879-7085 





D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc. 
22 East Seventy-sixth Street, New. York 
New York 10021, 212/794-2128 


Richard York Gallery 
21 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/772-9155 


Pages 214-219: 
Morton Interiors, Inc. 
580 Park Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/826-6146 


Pages 226-231: 
Irvine & Fleming, Inc. \ 
19 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/888-6000 


Pages 232-237: 
Samuel Botero Associates, Inc. 
150 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10155, 212/935-5155 


Pages 238-245: 
Kohn Pedersen Fox 
111 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10019, 212/977-6500 


Pages 246-251: 
Melvin Dwork Associates, Inc. 
405 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/759-9330 


Pages 252-258: 
J P Molyneux Studio, Ltd. 
29 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/628-0097 





























CHRI 


Important 19th Century 
Pictures 


Auction to be held Friday, November 25, 1988 in 
galleries at 8 King Street, St. James’s, London S 
6QT England. For further information contact L 
Poltimore or Martin Beisly at Christie’s London 

01/839-9060 or Polly Sartori at Christie’s New Yo 
212/546-1173. For catalogues telephone 718/784-1: 





Sir Edward John Poynter, Bt., (P-R.A. 1896-1918), The Cave of the S 
Nymphs, signed and dated 1903, oil on canvas, 58/4 x 44Y% in. (148 x 
cm.). Exhibited at the Royal Academy 1903, no. 160. 

Estimate: £350,000—£450,000. 
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JOUSSAC. 


aute couture for the home. 


Through your Interior Designer. Boussac of France, Inc., Decorating and Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New Nan al NG 10022 (212) 421-0534, 
Toa a =(013 Ol nm Ole] OTOL MOL ae amelie g ellts Colim Bey) NT eke ET nr) Le Odea a el] uM ale eS eS OMST Lee atta) 4 Col gh 
Paris; Dusseldorf and Milan. 





S TAIRSSe COMIEEING 


EISeeAGB LE I SoreE Dime 9 ele: 


Gs ) 7 Yo See 
Ste Sth and Sth Century Cnglish prea ane « Paintings 


942 Madison Avenue (between 74th and 75th Streets) New York, NY 10021 + Telephone 212-517-4400 








An exceptional and rare chippendale carved and giltwood 
overmantle mirror. Circa 1765. The glass border decorated 
with icicles, “C” scrolls, pagoda and floral motifs; 
the central oval mirror with gadrooned border. Length 60." Height 96." 







OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. + 212-517-4400 The 


(fhe 
(A subsidiary of Stair & Company specializing in the restoration of Antique Furniture) he 
STAIR & COMPANY LONDON = 120 Mount Street, London W1Y 5HB * 01-499-1784 bee 
: oe a . Association 
We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture of comparable quality. of America, 


David H. Murdock, Owner Ine. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 








You te Cordially Invited 
LO- Oxpetence the Pest 


Colttioedl Banker Residential Real Estate ts pleased LO 


extend this: invitation to PLelwew QW Wty Sf the best estate 
propates located within C aif Orr: 


( Nimply call the number listed below, and receive a 
complunentary Copy, of ‘ Cotioell Lankers “Greeptional 
C alifortua Homes. " MAGANe. Shis elegant publication 

_ features handsome color photograpls and, “pertinent dati on 
more thar one hundred exclusive residences for sale 
roughout the Gotien State. 


With Cotdoel Banker Yow CM... Guped the Best. 





Amember af the lal 


Sears Financial Network Ut Ps eG 


For Your complimentary 
MAGazuve please call: 
7-(800) = OOO <OL OE and 


ect we the TG please CULE 
the best? Code No. 27270. 















































(ZOLDEN DAYS 


With lyrical charm, Eva Makk recreates the uncomplicated joys 
of children at play on a warm summer day. 


The newest serigraph from the Makk Studios is a masterpiece of composition graced with the rich quality of an original 
painting. An impressionistic background, as soft and evocative as a memory is brilliantly integrated with an expressive, 
sun-drenched foreground, The vivid hues of the central figures are balanced against diffuse and layered pastels, 
highlighted with glimmers of color and dimension. We are drawn again and again through this skillful arrangement, 
compelled to pleasantly remember the golden summer days of our own childhood, 

To order this lovely image—or for more information about the Makk Family, please call toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047, ext. 108, 


Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


“Golden Days,” by Eva Makk. Limited edition, 35 x 26 inches, 
More of Eva Makk’s warm images are featured in the 256-page Makk Family art book, “A Vision of Life.” 
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A Message of } 
Harmony & x Balance 









I. a perfect universe, harmony | | 


prevails. All forces exist in a 







unifying balance—symbiotic, 


interactive, one. 









A perfect painting echoes the 
unity through the harmonious 
composition of light and dark 


values, positive and negative 













space, explicit shape and 


implicit symbolism. 


In this original diptych, 





internationally acclaimed artist 
Andrea Smith achieves that 
elusive perfection. Softly 


glowing, sensual pastels 












balance against the cosmic 


blackness and the multi- 





cultural symbols of spirituality 


abide in peace and love. 


To order this hope-filled 1 





message of a world at one, or to 


learn more about Andrea Smith 





and her other available works, 











By famed world-peace expressionist Hitaaeleall toll:fide i 


Andrea Smith 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. | | 








Lahaina Galleries “A Message of Harmony and 


Balance.’ Original mixed-media 
Five locations in Hawaii __ watercolor on paper. 60 x 40 
and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California inch diptych. 

















ENRICO DONATI 


Representing the artists’ work 
from the 1950's to the present 





LOUIS NEWMAN GALLERIES 


322 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 * (213) 278-6311 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 





Established 1947 Inventory on the premises 


DALLAS-Guy Chaddock & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO-Cal Mode Showrooms Ltd. 






When you select one of our pieces you do with the 
promise of enduring value. Be confident about that. 
We keep promises. Here, the hand blown and full 
leaded bowl, Olivia. Write for literature. 225 Fifth 
Avenue, NY NY 10010. See the Collection at 
Macy’s, By Design and wherever crystal art ‘reigns 
worldwide. 


For the love of art. 


KOSTA BODA 


eS 


ANTIQUES 
18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 


eS We osama tte) 
with twisted stiles from Scotland. 


Qa awe eMC marae) 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921+° Telephore (408) 624-5354 





English Regency mahogany mantle 18th C. portrait. Oil on canvas. 34” 19th Century rosewood captain’s English rosewood barometer. Circa 
clock. Circa 1830. 18” high. List wide. List price $2,000.00 desk. Circa 1870. 22” wide. List 1890. 39” high. List price 
price $2,700.00 $1,250.00 


price $3,000.00 








Tantalus set in rosewood. Circa Set of 6 Regency mahogany chairs. Circa 1880. List 
1900. 12” wide. List price price $1,400.00 
$1,200.00 


Adams style mahogany console. Circa 1900. 40” wide. 
List price $1,300.00 

















11 piece Chippendale dining room set in mahogany. Fine Geo. II style mahogany Mahogany Regency games table. Circa 1830. 35” wide. 
‘Circa 1920. List price $8,000.00 chest of drawers. Circa 1920. List price $2,200.00 
; 35” wide. List price $1,100.00 
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362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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We'll show you 


what's in your mind's eye. 


Jack Joseph's Interior Designers will show you furniture & 
interior design that perfectly capture the vision you have of 
your home. Whether you seek one special item or a whole 
new home decor, at Jack Joseph the result is always exactly 
what you had in mind 


Visit us today 


JACK 
JOSEPH 
&GO. 


Since 1947 . . . The Finest Furniture & Interior Design 


1105 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90401 (213) 393-3741 
Showroom hours: Tuesday-Saturday, 9:00-5:30 


Glasses by Starry Eyes: Beverly Hills / Studio City 














RICH COLORS. 
WARM TEXTURES. 


Furnishings 
Collectables 
Lamps 
Pottery 
Dishware 
Antiques 
Pine 
lron 
Stone 
Kilim Rugs 
Cactus 
Jewelry 





BOWEN & KERN 
1010 First Street 
Encinitas 


619/943-8333 


BOWEN & Co. 
2542 West Coast Highway 2940 Main Street 
Newport Beach Santa Monica 


714/650-4090 213/392-3057 




















COSTA MESA 
3089 Bristol St. 






(714) 540-3822 





just south of San Diego Fwy. 


WEST LOS ANGELES 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 


just south of Olympic Blvd. 


(213) 479-7383 


Furniture & Interior Design 


BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN Winnteentie *KARGES* PR c M. aM 


SOUTHBAY' 
Pheer) Hawthorne Blvd. 


just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 


(213) 373-8936 
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ESTABLISHED 1957 
St.. Los Angeles. CA 90005 Phone: (213) 382-6334 


Catalogue > Western Region 


820 S. Hoover 


j| Dine and enter- 
4) tain in an envi- 
=| ronment resplen- 
= dent with Old 
J World luxury. 
Taylor’s selec- 
tion of exquisite European 
imports allows you to cre- 
ate interiors in the grand 
manner, with furnishings 
of elegance and grace for 
the most beautiful home. 
Classic designs, rich 
woods, embellished with 
exquisite details that recall 
the rich heritage of tradi- 
tional elegance. 

Taylor’s presents the 
proud cultural legacy of 
Europe’s most admired 
styles. Hand carved and 
painted Italian furniture. 
French and German tapes- 
tries, bronze and ceramic 
statues, Czech and Aus- 
trian crystal ... European 
accessories perfect for hol- 
iday gift giving. Louis XV, 
Queen Anne, Capodimonte, 


























LIGHTING BY GREGORY 


SAVE UP TO 
hi 
SES 


LALL 212 226-1768 


Now you can order top quality 
lighting by Lightolier, Nulco, 
Koch & Lowy, George Kovacs, 
Artemide, Atelier, Fasco Fans, 
Capri, Artup, Halo, Llmage, 
etc. right at home. Call us with 
manufacturers name & style 
number for price quote. Visa 
& Mastercard accepted. 













aTHE DELTA 


Floor Lamp in black, white 
or grey sueda 2nd FREE 


500 watt halogen bulb cal Far a Arias 
or he Lowes 
bTHE DOVE 


Prices Ever! 
Dove rotates 360%. Comes 

in black, white, blue, red, 

yellow. 2nd FREE 50 watt 

Halogen bulb. 


AMOI+HOION 





elegance and style whic 
have remained a trade- 
mark of Taylor’s for nea 
50 years. 
Stroll through Taylor 
showroom and experien 
the ambience of Old Wor 
opulence. Realize the po 
tential of every room in 
your home or office with ff 
the assistance of knowl- 
edgeable decorators, at 
extra charge. And once eS 
you've made your selec- 
tion, you can depend upo 
free delivery throughout 
Southem Califomia. An- 
other example of Taylor’s 
commitment to quality pe 
sonalized service. 
Taylor’s. In the valley. 
Furnishing Southem 
California's finest homes 
since 1940. 


AY LO 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA. (818) 786-5970, (213) 873-1081. Open Mon - Sat, 9 to 5:30 pm. 
Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard; easy financing available. 


In Van Nu 





Limoges. Exclusive 
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BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD | 
LOS ANGELES ss | 


Auction of 
The Herbert and Nora Kaye Ross Collection 


December 5 and 6, 1988 , | 








Brey re of Living eee 
cluding English and Continental Furniture and Decorative Arts, _ Pallissy-wares, Noddies, sete and other Byte tee ery Dea(ileo ew -Vad 


riental Works of Art, Rugs and Carpets, Contemporary Paint- Glass, Russian Porcelains, Objets d'Animalier, American 19th 
ps and Prints, Haitian Art, 19th and 20th century Works of Art, century Paintings, Icons, Italian Majolica, Ivories and Singeries. 


Los Angeles Exhibition: December 1 through 4 


For further information, please call Matthew Murray at 213/850-7500 or 
Kenneth Winslow in San Francisco at 415/861-7500 ext. 239. To purchase an illustrated catalogue, please call ARS SR) 


5 SINCE 1865 


hora goer li 


APPRAISERS oe Ee a 


AUCTIONEERS 





7601 Sunset Boulevard « Los Angeles, California 90046 * 213/850-7500 

















Set of Eight Yew Tree Windsoars 
circa 1820 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
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3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 
(714) 675-2583 








Set of 12 Exquisite Walnut Dining Chairs 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


from the mid 19th Century 














JOHN HALL DESIGNS °| 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER ¢ ART - ACCESSORIES 
| Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
| 1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 


PS eFT Am MITTS commen ULB LL cz) 
FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE —_ 





magnificent Hanayome series, 
Hisashi Otsuka creates a brilliant 
new design motif for his lovely 
“eternal bride’’ Seventeenth- 
century Japanese porcelain 
vases decorate the kimono 
of the legendary symbol of 
Japanese femininity. A new and 
unorthodox design for that most 
traditional of Japanese fashions 
symbolizes the marriage of 
old and new in the modern 
Japanese woman. A perfect 
union of the best of the past with 
the promise of the future assures 
her of ultimate fulfillment as 

















a latest portrait from his ’ ee |! 






wife, mother and visionary of 
the new, ever more challenging 
roles she will be asked to play in 
modern day Japan. 

Fulfillment’ shows us 
again why Otsuka has become 
a modern legend. He is the 
consummate artist who can 
marry traditional values with 
original concepts to achieve a 
uniquely personal style. 

To order this richly textured 
original painting or for more 
information about the artist and 
his other available works, please 
call toll-free: 1-800-336-2436. 

























IMAGES 


Images International of Hawaii 








oy egutnyany 
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ease OTSUKA 





Galleries in Honolulu at the 
Hyatt Regency Waikiki, Ward Centre, 
and AlaMoana Center 
(The Otsuka Gallerie). 


Exclusive worldwide agent 
and publisher of Hisashi Otsuka. 

































ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
Attractive see-through 
organizer made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 issues of 
Architectural Digest handy 


and dust-free. $22 (2.25) 





ARCHITECT 


SOFT SLIPCASE 
Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped on cover and spine, 
provides padded protection for treasured back 

issues of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 

12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


BACK ISSUES 
AVAILABLE 
From 1984 to present. The 
supply of each issue is limited; 
orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
Please list your selections below. 
$6.00 each (we pay shipping). 









MAGAZINE BIN 

An elegant contemporary 
design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly 
stacked. Cut-away handles 
allow easy portability. 

$41 (3.00) 








Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. Prices 
subject to change. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trademarks 
of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


Mail to 
Wilshire Marketing Corp., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 NDICATE © 


(please print) 


























—______ #200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE —________. #200111 MAGAZINE BIN 
NAME $22 (2.25) $41 (3.00) 
OT CORI SL IE CASE —_______— TOTAL BACK ISSUES 
ADDRESS $8.95 (2.00) $6.00 each 
CITY MONTH YEAR NUMBER OF COPIES 
STATE ZIP 
Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 
| Visa (_} MasterCard {_) American Express 
1 Card # Exp) Please add amount indicated in ( ) for shipping per unit shipped. 
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DIV.OF EISENHART 
WALLCOVERINGS CO. 

















Raymond IE. Enkeboll 


ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 


we 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 
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CONRAD original sunshades, reed and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 Tenth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 626 3303 


Representatives: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/DALLAS/DANIA-DCOTA/ 
DENVER / HONOLULU / HOUSTON / LOS ANGELES / MIAMI / NEW YORK / - 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANICSCO / SEATTLE / TROY / 
WASHINGTON D.C. 





HOME 
Tee 


so 9 
Surround Sound 


eg 


Complete design and 


installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 
and home entertainment 
eral olen 

Consultants to architects 


and interior designers. 


EILEX DESIGN 
151 Kalmus Dr., Suite F-5 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
AL Sarak 


South Coast Design Center 
at Copper Tree 
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C Ree wory 5 A L 


“Crystal the symbolic stone that has possessed history and myth in many ways.” 


In celebration of this spirit and energy, ZANA created “CRYSTAL” a female oracle holding aloft a raw crystal. 
The fourth manifestation of femme fatale from the Zana Bronze Collection. 
* Limited edition 150 Internationally + Height 141/2", including black marble base * 18K gold leaf hair. 


For Order Placement/Catalogue contact: ROWLAND JEFFERIES ART PLACEMENT 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 289, Toronto, Canada M5R1J6 (416) 787-2631/FAX (416) 968-9522/TELEX 06-218811 


© All Rights Reserved 
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8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVE e¢ WHITTIER, CA 90602 
(213) 698-9461 Brochure Available * (800) 826-7056 
Century @ Kindel ¢ Karges © Lladro ¢ Marbro ¢ Widdicomb 
Nh FURNISHINGS e ACCESSORIES ¢ INTERIOR DESIGN 


in our Custom Rugs 


W e believe a well designed rug should have three 
vital qualities: comfortable, functional and 
attractive. 


Please visit our main Los Angeles showroom 
and explore Emser’s exclusive designs. 


Just 2 minutes from PDC 








8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 1 (800) 367-3737 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 (213) 650-2000 








“NO. IT 
JUST LOOKS 
EXPENSIVE” 


RC eR Reser (e Ele 
who'd expect a tile so reason- 
Ele) Mee eae Le 
BVM remem Ceili 
TWIN HCP aCet eee eB 
TAN AO eee Ce 
it (La eM OL OLR V CO) COB 


And don't think you'll be sac- 
rificing quality for good looks. 
When you buy Porcelanosa, 
you're purchasing fine quality 
ceramic wall and floor tile. 


Porcelanosa tiles are pro- 

duced by the most advanced 

manufacturing techniques 

to insure many years of lasting Ht 
Suelo 


Stop by an authorized Por- 
celanosa distributor today or 
send $1.00 for a copy of our 
full color brochure. 


Shown: WALLS: Italia Rosa & 
POCO Clee mg ROL) om. 
Rosa. INSET: Genova Marfil & 
Ym igi oe 


) 772-3183 DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 


by Porcelanosa ; 
A SHOWROOM ) Re i 

State College Blvd. @ ANOS A 

heim, CA 92806 
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PASADENA RUG MART 


Exquisite Oriental Rugs~Exceptional Service 


Since 1932 
530 No. Lake Avenue * Pasadena, California 91101 


(818) 796-8725 * (213) 681-5109 










































ANTIQUES & FINE 
ARTVGALELE RY 


showcasing the finest imports 
from around the world 





Objets d’ Art 


Fine Art Paintings 
& Sculptures 


Bohemian Crystal 
Chandeliers 


Oriental Rugs 
Furnishings 


Jewelry 








Ivory « Porcelain 


Glass e Silver e Bronze 





Gifts, collectables and 
accessories for the home 
and office. 





We also buy fine art 
and antiques. . 





IMAGE DESIGN 





8820 Beverly Blvd. « Los Angeles « CA 90048 
(213) 858-7666 
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PARISIAN ARTISTS GROUP SHOW — 












Jouard Cortes “Sacre Coeur” WS Vago 2? (ots 





This Month in Beverly Hills 


EUGENE GARIN—ONE MAN SHOW 
MASTER OF THE SEA 


This Month in Carmel 





ALEXANDER DZIGURSKI 


Uae era “In Poseidon’s Net” 16” x 20” oii 


ONE MAN SHOW 


Complimentary color brochures available upon request 
Full Color Catalogue $15.00 (64 pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


Living Masters: Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Anthony Casay, David Dalton, Maurice Meyer, 
Reineke, DeShazo, Kresman, Blanchard, Devigny, Valére, Faurége, 
Legrand, Biegler, Nobles, Briks, Carruthers, Lemaitre, Jean-Claude 
Guidou, Greg Harris, André Balyon, Paul Moon, David Garcia, 
LaManna, William Slaughter, James Verdugo, Roberto Lupetti, 
eee Mice Ae Ce eC ee ome ums (ote iia 


19th & Early 20th Century Masters: Renoir, Monet, Manet, aR 
Degas, Laloue, Maxfield Parrish, Edouard Cortes, Ete Bae 


Alexander Dzigurski “Spring Storm” 24” x 36” Oil Luigi Loir, Robert rene LLY others. 





INC. 


Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine rai , 


One of America’s Leading Fine Art Galleries 
Representing over 125 renowned artists 
CARMEL — in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel- ae CA ye 
408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 < 
BEVERLY HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-285-9700, 
CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 
LA JOLLA — 7925 Girard Ave. La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, eee 1-800- Sd 
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by Ae Up tonse Mucha 
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27” A. x 1374” W. 


S hese artful tapestr tes, WOvelu i Bel, LLLIT0, 
CON Le © SEL of 4 represen thé SCOSONS of 


Spring, Summer: Autumn and Winter 


Do the trade. 
Belum, ne: 
Import Export Consultants. 
LO. Box 9276 
Sendale, Cr 91206 -0276 
Fax (818) 248-5981 


Available to- the trade: 
j ¢ full-color cate wo Gilé of fine Belgian made lapestrves availible 


upon request. Klease write or Fai jor further detatls, 
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Paris 


FORMAL WEAR FOR YOUR FIREPLAC 


Our collection of 18th Century style mantles with 
matching paneling and doors is handcarved in our studi: 


1611 Dragon St., Dallas, Texas 75207, (214) 744-3385 
Mantle documentation $12.00 
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AVERY BOARDMAN w | 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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bee SL ae 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Cl 
C.O.M. or Boardman olelile at re Los basa 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIG 
LOS Niclas CALIFORNIA. 


Base oN Tet 


LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI! DAL 
























A fascinatinc g 
exploration « 
of the aoa 
most ancient | 
civilization - 





The companion volume to the 
distinguished television documentary | 
airing on ABC-TV and the Arts & q 
Entertainment Network this fall, this — 
stunning pictorial journey leads the 
reader on a thrilling exploration down 
the river that has nurtured the great — 
dynasties of China, from headwaters © 
to the sea, and from the distant _ 
past to the dynamic present. Itis a a 
spellbinding journey for the armchair 
traveler,asourceofendiess == 
fascination for the scholar—and 
an outstanding gift. 


| 

| 
10” x 14” «206 pages, oo 
over 300 full-color photos * $35.00 


THE KNAPP PRESS 7 


.. Wherever books are sold. 
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GE OF NATURAL COLORS. 


S - INVENTORY - BROCHURES. 


EUROCAL SLATE 


O 


2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 


O 


494 NORTH NEWPORT] BLVD. 
N&WPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


CENTERS 


530 SIKTH AVE. 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 











(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 (619) 231-2477 

FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAK: (714) 650-3729 FAX: (619) 231-2519 
Oo | 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 DALLAS, TX 75204 
(415) 864-7813 (214) 528-2890 
TLK: 338-628 FAX: (214) 720-6068 
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Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT IMPORTER & DISTRIBUTOR 
OF NEW & ANTIQUE FINE RUGS. 


A unique selection of original handmade rugs, 


kilims, tapestries, chainstitch and 
decorative rugs & carpets. 
We offer expert cleaning, repair, 
restoration & appraisals. 
Since 1972. 


213-657-1100 


339 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 
42 block north of Beverly Boulevard 
Monday - Saturday 10 am to 6 pm 


COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 





How your home 


can provide you income for life 
while you live in it. 


If youre at least 70 years of age and meet certain other 
requirements, we have an intriguing idea to share with you. 

In exchange for ownership of your home, Claremont 
McKenna College will provide you with an income for life and 
ensure that you are able to live in your own home for as long 
as you like. You will also receive a charitable deduction. 

For more information on this program, as well as others 
that help you avoid or reduce taxes on capital gain, shelter 
income and lower estate taxes, please write or call us collect today. 


(CLAREMONT [MCKENNA COLLEGE 


Joseph C. Schreiber II ¢ Director, Planned Giving 
825A Bauer Center * 500 East 9th Street * Claremont, California 91711 
Collect: (714) 621-4848 
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7 35 COLOR SERIGRAPH, IMAGE SIZE 27” x 40” 
OPENING PRICE $600. U.S. ON 100% RAG PAPER 
DELUXE EDITION PRINTED ON JAPON NATSUME 


4 = 
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RADEWINDS 


Austin Galleries 


REPRESENTING WONG SHUE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS AND SERIGRAPHS 
SAN FRANCISCO - CARMEL - LAGUNA BEACH - CHICAGO Braet Nai yis{l ser 
| ESD kik) een ery 


(415) 775-7444 eT orien (714) 497-8300 


Wong Shue published worldwide exclusively by Austin Publishing Co. 
Offices and showrooms, 344 W. Colfax, Palatine, IL 60067. 
Dealer inquiries invited telephone 312-358-8750/1-800-4-AUSTIN. 
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ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING FROM 
GERMANY. 

European elegance ina 
dishwasher so quiet, 
you'll have to hear it to 
ela 


Besides being Europe's 


REFRIGERATORS / FREEZERS / INTEGRATED COOKTOPS / UNDER-COUNTER RANGES 
WALL OVENS /DOUBLE WALL OVENS/ DISHWASHERS / EXHAUST HOODS 


ANDI-CO / WEST Appliances, Inc. / 13340 E. Firestone Blvd., Suite P, Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 / (213) 921-8785 
. ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. / 65 Campus Plaza, Raritan Center, Edison, NJ 08837 / (201) 225-8837 


For national & international consultation, 
phone (800) 426-8963 


best selling dishwasher, 
AEG's “FAVORIT 525” is 
loaded with unique, hard 
to find features. German 
engineering and the finest 
quality materials make it 
the most economical to 
run. It incorporates its own 
built-in water softener and 





: CTT CLASS 


even makes its own hot 
water. Integrated with your 
kitchen cabinets, not only 
won't you see it, you won't 
hear it either. 


For further information on 
all AEG built-in kitchen 
appliances and a dealer 


nearest you, please call 


ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. 


at 1 (800) 344-0043. 
In New Jersey, 
call (201) 225-8837. 


Clean reas and peace 
and quiet. What will AEG 
alla elm a=). 





_Make rrait yard the most} 


elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been thé 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly <« 
quarter of a century. And our experienc¢ 


shows both in awards for design excellencd™ 


and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


OCC mC mi Um Om Tcl biG my oe 


We take a personal, professional approach tom 


every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or| 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 


remodeling outdoor/indoor aréas, adding spas) 


and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


1 [ Shell rN TOW Sel @ Vi) 


Elegant Designs for Living 


RRR MUMS UNM DUA Mcm siamese tll CM OveM Iya 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 








Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 
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WE IMPORT DIRECTLY from international quarries the most select and exotic marbles and granites available, including Galaxy 
Mauve, Golden Juperana, Absolute Black, and the newly discovered Brazilian Rainbow. Granite slabs combine the beauty and durabil- 
ity of natural stone with the practicality of a grout-free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Bring in your plans and have our 
interior design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, ceramic tile, and Mexican terra 
cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We provide 


full installation services for all of our products. 


Marble: Sele, Smports 


iAS0e OWE SESS Reset JeEMiERY VIELE. GALI EORNIIVA 94'60'8 Al S24 210-0)3'8 3 


























‘The Big Island. | 
The way the world is 
supposed to be. 


Its veal name is Hawaii—a dream 

come true. Here you can ride on the 

world’s tallest mountains (they rest on the 

bottom of the sea). Explore black sand 

beaches. Go deep sea fishing and golfing. . 

And splash in the emerald surt. 
Best way to get here: United Airlines. 

Only United goes to all four major islands 

from the Mainland, including service to 

the Big Island's Kona airport. Our Royal 

Hawaiian service on every flight gives you 

a taste of Hawaii all the way. a 
United. Rededicated to giving you the 

service you deserve. 

Come fly the friendly skies. 


ii nw > 

















See SARA A. NR nat ORE ma AS Toate eC coe a Se eee ea 
‘ Call United or your Travel Agent. For more information, write: Big Island Chapter, Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 180 Kinoole Street, Hilo, Hawaii 96720 























_ America. Museum-Authenticated Reproductions 
and Adaptations of Country Antiques. 


SY 










America’s love affair with “country” and the 
America Collection by Lane may well be a reaching 
for roots ina high-tech age. Whatever the reason, 
our furniture reproductions and adaptations au- 
thenticated by the Museum of American Folk Art 
offer a unique value. They bridge the ever-widening gap neevest supply 
and demand for originals, which are 
increasingly rare and prohibitively 
expensive. And the selection of 
styles and finishes makes ites 
perfect for any deco- gygp<qii 
rating preference. : 
From pure country 33am 
to contemporary. & 
Even a South- 
western 


look. 
Most 
styles 
are in 
scrubbed pine E 
or a weathered gray Tumbleweed 
B finish. Selected accent pieces come 
in Buttermilk Blue and Nordic 
White. There are upholstered 
pieces from our Pearson division, 
and wicker selections in 6 











finishes from our Venture : a 
division. For a complete Ss 
? f America catalog, send $4 es 

to The Lane Co., Inc.,  @ 
Dept. AM-23M, Palaces. 

VA 24517-0151. And for 

your nearest America dealer, call 


W 1-800-447-2882 toll free. 
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As I See It #1 ina series 
Sheila Metzner 

‘The Arrangement’ 
Photography/Fresson Print 





THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


You've heard about art being the imitation of life—(oris it vice versa®). Either way, we've arranged matters tq 
our advantage. Our Taboret™ Faucet is an innovative design that not only works beautifully in real life, but 
Cae quite art-ful, as well. See Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showioom. For complete product port- 


folio and idea book, send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept. AAN, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4KOHLER, ext. 46. 


© 1988 by Kohler Co 
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Contemporary furniture that invokes the classical. 


Triomphe is a forward-looking contemporary collection that takes a swift, backward glance at 19th Century English Regency 
styling. The two design themes sit in perfect harmony because they share a sleek, uncomplicated architectural presence. 
Round columns and square tapered legs are among the neo-classical elements. To see the complete collection we invite you 
to visit one of the authorized dealers listed on page 62. For your personal copy of the Triomphe brochure of dining and 
occasional furniture send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. A128, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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The Palazzo Contarini-Decazes 
Cultivating the Spirit of Venice 
Text by Peter Lauritzen/Photography by Marianne Haas 
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Art of Living 

Fluent Spaces for a Designer’s Beverly Hills House 

Interior Design by Sally Sirkin Lewis 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Connecticut Variations 

Past and Present Combine in a Stamford Manor House 
Interior Design by Jay Spectre, asip 

Text by James Reginato/Photography by Peter Vitale 
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Interior Design by Val Arnold 

Text by Irene Borger/Photography by John Vaughan 
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Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Derry Moore 
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In a Collective Spirit 

Dynamic Arrangements Fill an East Hampton Carriage House 
Interior Design by Jeremiah Goodman 

Text by Charles Bricker/Photography by Peter Vitale 
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A Designer’s Villa Above Los Angeles 

Redefining a Traditional Space in the Hills 

Interior Design by Robert D. Mentzer, AsiD 

Text by Irene Borger/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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crystal. 8" height, $1000. Please send $6 
for the Hoya Crystal Catalog. Call 212/ 
223-6335 or outside New York &00/654- 
0016. The Hoya Crystal Gallery/ 
A5O Park at S7th/NY NY 10022 


SASA. CAPTURES dynamic forces of 
falling water in cascading columns ae 
light. Hoya design leader ae NO Sasas 
newest work is the elliotical “Waterfall” 
vase, a resolendent sculo ae IN purest 





HOYA 
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988 Waterford Crystal, P.O, Box 2298, Ocean, New Jersey 07712 


_ AWaterford Christmas ornament shines 
with artistry, not electricity. 


Waterford® celebrates Christmas 1988 with its Five Golden Rings ornament. Sculpted from the world’s most 
luminous crystal and made radiant through the touch, not of a switch, but of a Waterford craftsman. 


WATERFORD 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 
































































TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES INTRODUCES “SELECTIONS AT TRUMP PLAZA,” a spatkling on-premises 
boutique. and-services center, Including Gift Shop, Gourmet Shop, books and magazines, maid; valet and seer 


arrangements, absentee maintenance, secretarial and business services, interior design services, and er 


a 


This entire span of window overlooks view shown above 


More of everything you want in your L Pe = 
grand holiday retreat. Spectacular living : 
room, magnificent dining room. Master \/ 
bedroom with its own huge parlor area, 
two guest bedrooms, a den, a breakfast 
room, four baths, and wonderful walk-in closets galore. All 
this and two full-length terrace balconies. Plus the Trump 
Plaza twin swimming pools (one for mornings, one for 
afternoons), the service, the lobby and staff. 


The gracious layout shown, a combination of the E and F 
apartments, a total of 4624 sq. ft. within and 566 sq. ft. 
terraces. Combination apartments priced from $670,000 to va aa 
$1,000,000. ; 


Two and three bedroom condominium residences, 
penthouses and grand penthouses are also available priced 
from $299,200 to $1,800,000. 








Broker participation invited 
525 South Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Fla., 33401. 407-655-2555, In New York 212-247-7000. Telex 9102406308. 


TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES 60étran&y 


The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. A statement of Record filed with the New Jersey Rea! Estate Commission 
permits this property to be offered to New Jersey residents, but the New Jersey Real Estate Commission does not pass on its merits or value. Obtain 
the New Jersey Public Offering Statement and read it before signing anything. NJA KOS88046FL. *Add'l. Chg. 


SEA OTTER 
A bronze by Kay Worden. 
15” x 17” high. One of an 
edition of three. For a catalogue 
showing forty original 

bronzes in various sizes 


send $4.00. 


Kay Worden 
24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, R.I. 02835 
(401) 423-1758 
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NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 
45 E. 61St., New York, NY10021 212-593-2788 


Madonna with Christ Child. 
Detail from an extremely rare 

Japanese Christian sculpture. 
c. 1600. (Seated-47" high.) 


designs for leisure, itd. 


306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


Presenting’a collection of custom designed Pool Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Contemporary, 
Antique and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
David Sutherland DALLAS (214).742-6501 HOUSTON (713).961-7886 Bob Sapan & Co. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Chalfonte St. Giles, Inc. SAN FRAN ad 621-6901 
Mandel & Co, CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 LAGUNA NIGUEL (714) 643-0775 
Herald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0190 
Leonard B. Hecker Assoc., Inc. BOSTON (617) 542-1551 Sayre Strand Showroom MINNEAPOLIS (612) 375-0838 


Patents Pending 
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ALBERT-MARIE-ADOLPHE DAGNAUX 
(French 1861-1933) 
Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne; 
club des Pannés 
Signed lower left and dated 1893 
Oil on canvas, 84 x 112 inches 






































































watch by Patek Philippe goes 
beyond measuring hours. 
The sheer quality you sense when you 
first place it on your wrist will be a 
memorable experience. | 
The elegance and beauty of its design 
are sure to enhance any 
occasion. Even the sim- 
ple joy of owning one 
can add something to 
your day. Thats be- 
cause a Patek Philippe 
doesnt just tell you the 
time. 

It tells you something 
about yourself. 


PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a presentation of the new Patek Philippe timepieces available in 1988, 
please send $3 — or for a brochure of current styles write to: 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 — AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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‘YOU CAN CALL ME NICK’ 


But call me at Saks. Because that’s where I'll be checking 












off my list. Having a snowball of a time, reining in the 
- most luxurious and the absolutely perfect gifts. 


That’s why Saks is my first (and only) stop 


on the Christmas trail. Ho ho ho! 























call-+-800-345-3454. We 
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the mysteries of the rain forest. culture explained by local guides. 


the Venetian harbor. 


DUBLIN: VENICE VILLEFRANCHE 





MEDITERRANEAN/HOLY LAND 
The Cradle of Civilization— the most sacred of 
lands: Egypt, Israel, Italy and Turkey. 






p WESTERN EUROPE 
TRANS-CANAL London, the French Coast, the 


JRAINOCBIND LE Sete ‘ : 
) . . Riviera and exotic Tangier 
Une of the greatest engineering . 


feats in all of history. This journey also 


includes the Mexican Riviera. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 
The enchanted, u nspoiled isles 
once explored by Captain James 
Cook: Tah iti, Hawaii, 
Fiyi, Bora Bora and Pago Pago. 
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SCA NDINAVIA/RUSSIA 
enhagen's Tivoli Gardens and 
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NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
The route of the Vikings, 








PACIFIC ORIENT from Copenhagen 
. The seducing culling of to the magical Arctic Circle. 


Bangkok, Singapore, Bali 
‘and Flong Kong. 








If it’s the world you re after, send yourself our way. The five-star ships of Royal Viking Line await you, 
serving 165 ports on six continents with cruises 10 to 44 days in length. For a copy of our 1989 Cruise Atlas, 


contact your travel agent or call us at (800) 426-0821. As always, we look forward to seeing you on board. 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


What was the point of including the 
residence of Jerry Hall (“A Model 
Town House,” August 1988) in 
Architectural Digest? Was it only be- 
cause she’s some sort of celebrity? 
The article seemed more appropriate 
for People magazine. 
Arnold L. Knepfer, M.D. 
Kentfield, California 


The Manhattan town house of Jerry 
Hall was quite a surprise. Jed John- 
son’s designs reflect the spirit of Miss 
Hall (and her unnamed rock star 
companion) in every room—and the 
stenciled ceiling in the library is a 
work of art in itself. Please continue 
to feature more of Mr. Johnson’s 
work in your pages. 
Patrik Jahrner 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


If designer Anthony Hail is truly con- 
cerned with “tact and diplomacy” in 
his understated style (““A Family 
Gathering,” August 1988), and if art 
collectors Eric and Ronna Hoffman 
are truly passionate about their col- 
lection, how could either possibly al- 
low Jules Olitski’s Pink Lady to hang 
as a backdrop for a floral arrange- 
ment and statuettes, as though it were 
so much drapery in a color-coordi- 
nated still life? 
Mynn Lanphier 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I enjoyed seeing the art collection of 
Eric and Ronna Hoffman. They col- 
lect work with spontaneity and life 
that would grace any living environ- 
ment. But what really caught my eye 
was Mark Tobey’s Drum Echoes, 1965. 
Keith Haring could learn much from 
this canvas. Indeed, perhaps he has. 
Jack Sejanus 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


On reading the August 1988 edition 
of Architectural Digest Architecture, I 
was most impressed with the quality 


of the featured homes. The vast ma- 
jority of the projects possessed what I 
would term “timeless” as opposed to 
“timely” qualities. Creating timeless 
buildings is, I feel, very important 
in today’s architecture. As a faculty 
member teaching architectural de- 
sign, I try to instill the search for 
timelessness in the work of my stu- 
dents as well as in my own work. 
Robert M. Ford, AIA 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 


While the design of a remote palace 
or the simplicity of an English garden 
are of paramount importance for 
one’s education, articles like those 
on architects Joseph Giovannini and 
Paul Florian (Architectural Digest Ar- 
chitecture, August 1988) are more re- 
alistic and appealing to us, the 
“younger generation.” I urge you to 
continue including such stories. 
Edgar Luna 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


I was pleasantly surprised to find the 
new section AD-at-Large in your Au- 
gust 1988 issue. The brief notes were 
clear and concise and covered a vari- 
ety of topics relating to design, with- 
out straying too far. I’ve been looking 
for this type of information for a 
while, and Architectural Digest is just 
the source I would expect to, and 
trust to, deliver it to me. Keep up the 
innovative thinking. 
Ann Saunders 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sarah Drummond’s article for your 
antiques feature (‘Dutch Delftware 
Pictures,” August 1988) was ex- 
tremely informative, but even so, the 
story was held together by the impor- 
tant samples pictured. Works with 
such intricate detail are a pleasure to 
see grouped together. 
Tiffany Chesler 
Denver, Colorado 
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E uncomplicates __ 
the task of building a custom kitchen. 


Talk to someone who's built and they'll tell you that the — is uncertain 
actually had a custom kitchen only thing you can be certain of Will the flooring be done on} 

















ine? 
And how about the cabinets? 
But perhaps the most 
expected problem of all 
volves the surprisingly complex 
asiness of buying built-in 
| ypliances. 


Unfortunately, the 
refrigerato1 most people seem 
to want comes from one 
company. [he dishwasher from 
another. The oven from a 
different firm. And the cooktop 
from yet one more. 





Which means you could, have 
to go to four different people to 
buy them and get delivery, and 
even worse, deal with four 
different companies when you 
need service. 

‘There is, however, a simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The only complete line of built- 
in appliances available today. 

[t contains a total of thirteen 
different refrigerators, ovens, 
cooktops and microwave ovens. 

Including the first built-in 
refrigerator to offer ice and 
water through the door. 

A unique electronic modular 
cooktop. 

A handsome new gas cooktop. 

New double and single 
electronic wall ovens. 

And a new compactor. 

But, enticing as these 
products may ba they are not 
the major reason w hy you should 
consider choosing this line. 

Its primi ir) a RnOehe: fact 
that it zs a line. Which means 
that you only have to deal with 
one company to see it, arrange 
for delivery, and have it serv fecal 

And it’s acompany that goes 
just a little further when it 
comes to service. 

Who else offers you anything 
that can give you as much 
helpful Ton mation as the 
GE Answer Center® service? 

(Just call 800-626-2000 a 
hour of the dz vy or night.) 

Who else backs their 
products with a nationwide 
network of factory-trained service 
professionals? 

No one else. 


Only GE. 
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Certain names say “France.” Yves Montand, for ex- 
ample, or Catherine Deneuve. Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Francoise Sagan and the Hotel Ritz. Next month 
Architectural Digest devotes an entire special issue 
to France, an issue that includes these most Gallic of 
names and many more. We visit France's leading 
antiquarian, Bernard Steinitz, at his medieval castle, and actor 
Jean-Claude Brialy’s Directoire manor house in the Marne 
River valley. There's the late Robert Ricci’s gardens in the 
Ile-de-France, and Marquise de Saint-Genys’s Chateau de 








The Palazzo 

Contarini-Decazes 

“T can’t really explain how my aunt de- 
cided to give me the palazzo, but I’m 
very thrilled and grateful that she did,” 
says Duke Decazes, trying to recall a 
moment that took place some forty 
years ago. “I visited her often in Venice 
and knew the house well. I liked her 
very much and apparently she felt the 
same way about me. Perhaps she be- 
queathed it to me because she knew I 
liked art and had studied architecture.” 
A patron of the arts, the duke’s great- 
aunt, Winnaretta de Polignac, was an 
heir to the Singer sewing machine for- 
tune. At the turn of the century, she 
bought the historic late-fifteenth-century palazzo to sur- 
prise her second husband. He died not long after, but the 
joy the house brought to her and to her grandnephew has 
not abated. See page 100. 


MARIANNE HAAS 


Duchess Decazes 


Art of Living 

“Y’m a perfectionist, and I did what I 
always wanted in this house to live an 
organized life,” says interior designer 
Sally Sirkin Lewis. Her penchant for 
clean, modern lines, cool colors, con- 
temporary art and comfortable, tex- 
tured fabrics has come to fruition in 
her own residence in Beverly Hills. 





Sally Sirkin Lewis 
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La Lorie. Features on the legendary designer Henri 
Samuel and Francois Catroux explore the essential 
components and diversity of French taste, while 
celebrated sculptor César seems to embody the 
French characteristics of independence, quick wit 
and aesthetic virtuosity. In all of these stories, the 
lesson to be learned has to do with the natural integration 
of art and design in life. For many this is an epic struggle. 
In France it seems as natural as breathing, or as perfect 
as Catherine Deneuve's smile. ! 


Riga Eee Editor-in-Chief. 


“For years I’ve wanted a house the color of pale stone. The’ 
moment I walked into this house,” she says, “I visualized 
the ceiling as it is mow—very pure, white and simple, sit- 
ting like a hat on top of the walls.” When she and her 
husband, Bernard, first purchased the house, it was a con- © 
glomeration of styles—predominantly country Mediterra- 
nean with used brick, pegged-and-grooved floors and 
wood ceilings—that required simplifying and unifying to 
showcase their collections. “I can’t function amid clutter; it 
affects my equilibrium,” adds Lewis. “At the studio, there 
are always some fabric samples or blueprints to look at. I 
leave the zoo and come home to stabilize. The force of 
orderliness restores me for the next day.” See page 108. 


Connecticut Variations 

“They were adamant that this not be 
a restoration,” says Jay Spectre about 
a 1940 manor house in Stamford, 
Connecticut, that was falling down 
when his clients bought it. ““With 
touches like the simple stenciled floor 
I designed in the dining room we 
melded the new with the traditional. 
It’s very much a family house, too, which was important to 
them. The couple grew up, met and married in Connecti- 
cut. They wanted a residence that had a strong sense of 
family and home while at the same time reflecting their 
interest in contemporary life.” Spectre thinks the end 
result is a “comfortable yet cosmopolitan house. When 
a project comes together like this,” he says, “I know it’s a 
success.” See page 118. 


Jay Spectre 


continued on page 18 
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THE NEW BMW 53 
INNOVATIVE PERFO! 
WE INTRODUC 


The athletic, “almost perfectly proportioned rounded 
wedge body shape” (Motor Trend) of the new BMW 5-Series) 
is more than a marvel of aerodynamics. 
It expresses nothing less than the heart and soul of the 
Bavarian Motor Works itself. 
That is because this 5-Series is the direct descendant |i 
of the revered BMW 1500. The first automobile in the 
world to combine four-door practicality with true sports-car} 
performance—and the impetus for BMW as it exists today. | 
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Not surprisingly, BMW engineers brought all of their 
Sowers of innovation to bear in developing the 5-Series. 

With its more powertul new engine and patented fully- 
mdependent suspension, the pulse-quickening 5351 you 
see here outshines the most ambitious latecomers to the per- 
formance sedan realm. 

It is roomier, quieter, and smoother-riding than its pre- 
decessors and has amenities ranging from state-of-the-art 
air-conditioning to seats upholstered in supple Nappa leather 
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PRM eT isa s oe st haw 
instead of He usual eaibite or ‘vinyl. hi 
It is replete with safety features undreamed of by the}: 
competition or the most stringent government regulations. fi 
All this helps explain why 20,000 knowledgeable — | 
German car enthusiasts ordered the new 5-Series before it fi hi 
had even reached the showrooms. 


brates the bre oe: sedan benchmark.” 


A LOVE APFAIR WITH DRIVING 

THAT DOESNT DIVORGE XOUTER@ M1 

THE ONES AOU ke) aa ‘i 

The new BMW 5-Series is the family car “capable of turning 
every driver into a retncarnate Nuvolari” (Motor Trend). 

This 3,400-lb. 535i, for example, moves from 0 to 60 


a ——t 








a just over 7 seconds. Thanks to a 208-horsepower, comput- 
r-governed 6-cylinder engine that is “flexible, forceful,exqui- 
itely smooth” (Road & Track). 

On straightaways and hairpin curves alike, you feel a 
horoughly justified sense of control. 

All instruments fall readily to hand and eye. The pre- 
‘ise variable-rate power-assisted steering encourages 
your feel of the road. The patented four-wheel independent 
suspension masters every nuance. 

The cars muscular body also contributes much to per- 
ormance. It not only has a slippery 0.32 drag coefficient, it 
vastly reduces lift and sensitivity to crosswinds. 

And its perfect 50/50 balance, wide track, low-slung 
veight, and extra-rigid construction let you“dance through 
corners with incredible ease” (AutoWeek). 
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BMW SIGNIFICANTLY EXPANDS THE | 
DEFINITION OF AUTOMOTIVE GOMiEGrii x 
The longer, wider shape of the new BMW 5-Series translates); 
immediately into more spacious accommodations fora drively 
and four passengers. 
But a generous amount of room for elbows, heads,an 
knees is only the beginning of this decathlete civility, 
“One notices inside the new 535i,” observes Automo- 
bile Magazine, an “almost perfect noise insulation.” The 






to unique door and window seals. 

According to the same critic, the car also provides ride 
comfort that sets anewstandard in this class. Comfortdue _ 
to a host of chassis and suspension refinements and cushion 
ing twin-tube gas shocks on all four wheels. 





The more you ride, the more you will appreciate the 
Series new leather-upholstered seats. All are orthopedically 
contoured for lateral and lumbar support, and tall drivers 
set 74 inches of fore-aft adjustment. 

Comtort is further ensured by a new climate control 
vith individual thermostats for driver and front passenger. 
lus air conditioning proven in Californias Death Valley. 

> bee one miOUGH) RIGHT DOWN 
Otte INDSHIELD WIPERS. 
or all their devotion to performance, BMW engineers are 
ilso committed to the safety of themselves and their families. 

The new 5-Series offers most reassuring proot. 

The cars unitized steel body, for example, is designed 
o absorb 35% more impact energy than U.S. government 
crashworthiness standards require. 
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deemed phenomenal. Along with letting you continue to 
steer while applying the massive four-wheel disc brakes, 
it helps shorten stops on wet roads even better. 

Strength and dettness are complemented by keen 
ellipsoid lights that cast broader, whiter light. Vision- 
enhancing windshield wipers that boost their downward 
pressure as your speed increases. And intelligence sys- 
tems that monitor 18 vital functions. Warn when routine 
service is genuinely required. Signal you when the road 
temperature approaches freezing. 

As a test drive at your authorized BMW dealer will 
confirm, this 5-Series is advanced in so-‘many ways, 
it is the car “that should take motoring into the 
2\st century” (Autocar).  THEULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 





© 1988 BMW of North Am a, Inc. The BMW trademark and log: 





Its anti-lock braking improves a system already 
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deep blue of dreams the very 
essence of time is captured. 
Technical mastery and exclusive 
materials expressed in 
flawless form are made only 

in a strictly limited edition. 
Sapphire treated to be scratch 
and water resistant, 

set in 18K gold. 

This exclusive internationally 
registered model secures 

Fr) special ten year warranty. 
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Golden Treasures I| 
of Montclair il) 


DESIGNERS / CREATORS OF UNIQUE AND DISTINCTIVE JEWELRY 
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continued from page 16 


Knossos Moderne 

“If you've labored on something for 
twenty years, you know it better than 
anyone,” says Val Arnold. In 1968, 
when he first began working on a resi- 
dence for a Palm Springs couple, it was 
his first major project and one of his 
first published works (see Architectural 
Digest, November/December 1971). In 
its newest incarnation, says the designer, “we never veered 
from the original concept, we just improved on it. The 
house is richer, more complete—it’s grown into itself.” 
And it’s not without its playful elements: The owners had 
a genuine New York hot dog cart sent out, and stocking it 
with authentic supplies, they wheel it out to the tennis 
court when they’re entertaining friends. See page 126. 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


Val Arnold 


La Maison Opéra 

“When I was a schoolgirl, I used to 
warn my friends before | brought 
them home that I lived in a funny- 
looking house,” says Anne-Frédérique 
Roubaudi. ‘But they still couldn't be- 
lieve it when they arrived—they were 
just stupefied.”” Designed by renowned 
Second Empire architect Jean-Louis- 
Charles Garnier, the house stands near 
the Parc Monceau in Paris. Roubaudi and her mother, 
Nicole Toussaint du Wast, have preserved its opulent dé- 
cor. Both in its architectural details and in its striking mix 
of furnishings, the house echoes the Paris Opéra, also de- 
signed by Garnier. The women entertain frequently, and 
several years ago they held a lavish party to celebrate the 
publication of Mme Toussaint du Wast’s novel Rachel: Love 
and Tragedy. But they can still recall the more austere days 
of World War II. “We had a butler during the war,” says 
Mme Roubaudi. “There was almost nothing to eat, but he 
would bring in the main course—probably boiled tur- 
nips—on a great silver platter.” See page 134. 
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Nicole Toussaint 
du Wast 


In a Collective Spirit 

Jeremiah Goodman, an illustrator of 
interiors, has a bold, idiosyncratic ap- 
proach to room design that is best re- 
flected in his drawings for Lord & 
Taylor and in his own East Hampton 
house. The circa 1917 carriage house, 
where he also draws and paints, is 
the frequent destination of weekend 
guests, and the reaction of many of them leaves Goodman 
gratified, if slightly bewildered. “There seems to be some- 
thing about my house that spurs guests to be creative,” he 
says. “They’re forever wanting to do their own variations 
on the flowers and objets d’art.” See page 146. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Jean Simmons 

Jean Simmons left London when she 
was still in her teens to head for Holly- 
wood, but her ties to her native En- 
gland remain strong. Her most recent 
film, The Dawning, is a period drama 
based in Ireland in which she costars 
with Trevor Howard and Anthony 
Hopkins. It premiered in London at a 
royal command performance in Octo- 
ber, and no doubt the actress will add 
the photograph of herself being pre- 
sented to the queen to the countless 
other photographs that line the study 
of her California house. With the help 





Thomas C. Achille 





of interior designer Thomas C. Achille, 
Simmons has created a country-style residence where her ° 


antiques fit perfectly and where the furniture is covered 
with “the same old chintz I love.” See page 160. 


The Collectors: 

American Anthems 

In the late forties Winton “Red” Blount 
and his brother, equipped with a few 
bulldozers, began building fish ponds. 
That local business has since developed 
into Blount, Inc., an international con- 
struction and manufacturing company 
whose diverse projects include build- 
ing launch facilities for the Saturn 
space program. “Once my father has an idea, a spontane- 
ous vision of what he wants to accomplish, he goes right 
after it and gets things done,” notes Thomas Blount. One 
such vision has been the Wynton M. Blount Cuitural Park, 
the site of the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Carolyn Blount Theatre, home of the Alabama Shake- 
speare Festival. What was once “just a cow pasture” is now 
a highly respected arts center that Winton Blount believes 
will turn his hometown into the reigning cultural capital 
of the South. See page 166. 
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Winton M. Blount 
Carolyn Blount 


A Designer’s Villa 

Above Los Angeles 

It was at Kansas City’s famed William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art that 
Robert Mentzer got his early aesthetic 
training. There the budding interior 
designer was introduced to the world’s 
art cultures. “I began classes when I 
‘was SO young,” he recalls, “that I didn’t 
make distinctions between English and French furniture, 
between objects from the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries or paintings from the East and West. My earliest train- 


Robert D. Mentzer 


continued on page 22 
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PEORLE ARE THEISSUE 


continued from page 18 


ing was simply in responding to the richness of beauty 
itself.” Then there were his years in the theater, audition- 
ing for Broadway shows and doing summer stock during 
the 1950s and 1960s. “It was an absolutely splendid time to 
be in New York,” he says. “I’d walk all over town—that’s 
when I discovered the antiques shops.” In the end, how- 
ever, he decided show business wasn’t for him. “I didn’t 
want to end up in the chorus and travel around forever. I 
suppose I’ve always had an affinity for home.” See page 180. 


Architecture: Richard Meier 

“The way the room opens up to the 
view with the changing seasonal colors 
of nature makes being inside it a magi- 
cal experience, peaceful and tranquil,” 
says architect Richard Meier of the 
glass-enclosed living room of the 
Beitler residence overlooking Lake 
Michigan. Brought back to its original 
condition by Chicago developer J. Paul Beitler, the 1973 
design is one of Meier’s personal favorites. As the 1988 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the architect has an award-winning 
body of work and innumerable national and international 
commissions. In addition to the prestigious J. Paul Getty 
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Center in Los Angeles, Meier is currently working on the 
Alumni and Admissions Center at Cornell University (his 
alma mater), the City Hall and Central Library of The 
Hague, as well as the Exhibition and Assembly Building in 
Ulm, West Germany. And in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Meier is completing his first commercial building, the 
Bridgeport Center. See page 186. 


Transatlantic Currents 

Impossible is a word not to be found in 
Mrs. Douglas Auchincloss’s vocabu- 
lary. Decorating her residences is what 
she does best, and she prefers to do it 
herself (see Architectural Digest, June 
1987). Never tempted to become a pro-’ 
fessional interior designer, she “did 
some rooms for Mrs. Paley, who was a 
great friend of mine.” Her artistic bent 
was honed during several years as a jewelry designer at 
Tiffany’s when she was a very young woman, a position 
she dismisses as “just a job.” Mrs. Auchincloss is now work- 
ing on “a planter or table or bench that I hope to produce. 
I’m trying to find the right material so that it can be 
used outside and won't corrode, particularly in the South, 
where humidity is a problem.” See page 192. . 
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No translation 
necessary. 


When you send flowers from FTD 
to family and friends overseas, 
you re speaking a language 
everyone knows and loves. 

So call your FTD Florist. 
And send a feeling that 
translates beautifully 


in any language. 


The teeling never ends. 
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THE RETURN OF ROMANCE. 


To some, it means style. 
While to others, elegance. 

At Audemars Piguet, we suggest that 
our Collection of Ladies Watches reflects a 
romantic blending of both with one neces- 
sary addition; craftsmanship. 

Consider style: what you perceive is 
jewelry; exquisite bracelets that also happen 
to be watches. Uniquely designed to cuff the 
wrist rather than overwhelm it; even totally 
covered if that is your choice. 

Consider elegance: diamond pave dials, 
bezels and bracelets. Crystals of citrine, 
amethyst, garnet or blue topaz. Bracelets of 
18K gold: fashionable and supple. 


Consider craftsmanship: each diamond 
carefully selected and just as carefully po- 
sitioned to give you the smoothest pave 
setting. 

Now, after all of these considerations, 
what is left to consider except: 

Audemars Piguet. 


Audemars Piguet 


The most exclusive watch 


Found only at the most exclusive jewelers. 
For catalog, send $ 5 to Audemars Piguet, 350 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10118 








Crystal shown: Windswept. 





tieeeRYSTALS OF LENOX 


An important collection of fine lead crystal. Each piece a classic example 


of the masterful crafting that is the tradition of Lenox. 





Lenox China and Crystal 
Send $1.00 for color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
© Lenox 1987 
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Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1988 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Give friends a sprig of imported English greenery. 
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Send a gift of Tanqueray anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
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COURTESY CHARLES COWLES GAL! 


RIGHT: Artist Beverly Pepper stands before her 
cast-iron-and-stee! Ternana Wedge, 1980, 
which she refers to as her “first altarpiece.” 
~ On the pedestal is the painted Satco Sentinel, 
1966; in foreground, Petra Column, 1979-80. 


BEVERLY PEPPER wants even her small- 
est sculptures to feel monumental. 
“Tm not a soprano,” this internation- 
ally recognized artist says. ‘I admire 
basso profundo.” Pepper also insists 
that her works reveal traces of her 
hand. “I have never sent a design out 
to be fabricated. Whenever anything 
of mine is made, I’m always right 
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eee NLOCUE BEY ERLY PEPPER 


Imprints of the Imagination 
By Carter Ratcliff 


‘ 


ABOVE: “I don’t believe that you can put con- 
tent into art,” says Pepper. “The content is 
in yourself.” Beneath the Rock and the Sea, 
1986, is one of the paintings that she did 
after years devoted primarily to sculpting. 


there on the factory floor, making 
sure they don’t take out my soul.” But 
the process of building an immense 
metal object puts the soul at risk. Pro- 
tecting all that is intimately her own 
in her slabs and towers of steel is as 
important to Pepper as the original 
invention of a form. 

She has learned that “a woman 
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continued on page 30 


























THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS: 
FEW CARS HAVE THE SAME PRIORITIES. AND NONE 


PLACES SO MANY SO HIGH. 





A thousand names have briefly flashed across 
the automotive cosmos. The name of Mercedes- 
Benz has been shining bright- 
ly for slightly more than one 
hundred and two years. 
What has created the 
timeproof lustre of Mercedes- 
Benz is the engineering credo 
behind it: the best 


mobile is the complete automo- 


auto- 


bile—so pursue balance above 
all. Shun extremes. And place 
equal priority on every measur- 
able 


excellence. The sedans of the Mercedes-Benz 


facet of automotive 
S-Class exemplify this credo. 

Each is a big, spacious, limousine- 
quiet sedan capable of serving as a mobile 
boardroom. Each is simultaneously a_ big, 
quick, robust sedan capable of shrinking 500 
miles of European autoroute to a routine 
‘four-hour run. 

Each S-Class sedan balances plush 
riding ease with roadholding tenacity. Breath- 
taking acceleration with powerful, stable, ABS- 
.augmented braking. And rigid structural solid- 
ity with burnished running smoothness. 

The priorities of highly innovative 
technology never override the priority of high 


reliability. From the anti-corrosion wax injected 


© 1988 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J. 





deep into its body cavities, to as much as 34 
pounds of undercoating, to a robotically precise 
five-step painting process, 
every S-Class sedan is built to 
endure. In part by being built 
te a quality standard that 
prompted one journal to ask, 
“How is it that Benzes fit 


together better than anything 
else in the world?” 

And balancing these 
basic automotive aims, a 
basic human aim: the well- 
being of the occupants. No 
S-Class engineering priority exceeds the pri- 
ority of safety. For example, the Supplemental 
Restraint System with its drivers’-side air bag 
was pioneered in America in the sedans of the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class. 

You can choose from four S-Class 
sedans: the 560SEL and 420SEL V-8s, and the 
300SEL and new 300SE six-cylinder models. If 
your key priority is excellence in every way 
automotive excellence can be measured, call 
or visit your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer 
today. They will be pleased to arrange an S-Class 


test drive. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 




















ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY 
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ARTIST S*DIAl@GUE BEV ENEY PEPREIN 





who suddenly shows up in a factory 


has to spend the first three days prov- 
ing her credentials.” Fearing that a 
woman might be a distraction, shop 
foremen sometimes try to hide the 
artist behind a screen. “I’ve devel- 
oped a technique for getting out 
from behind that screen and down 
to work,” she says. “It’s important 
to be very aggressive, which is anti- 
pathetic to the way I'd prefer to be.” 

In boots, blue jeans and a Western- 
style shirt, Brooklyn-born Pepper is a 
formidable presence with a taste for 
conversation ranging from politics to 
the city’s latest crop of skyscrapers to 
contemporary literature. (Pepper's 
daughter, Jorie Graham, is a widely 
acclaimed poet.) 

Inevitably, the talk returns to ques- 
tions of art. Wandering restlessly 
through the forest of recent work that 
fills her downtown Manhattan ware- 
house, the artist says, ‘“My sculpture 
comes from my hand, and I feel very 
frustrated unless I can get that sense 
the finished work.” 


of touch into 
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Imprints of the Imagination 
continued from page 27 


LEFT: Basalt Ritual, 1985-86, “was the first work 
in stone I’d done in twenty years,” says Bev- 
erly Pepper. “It proved to be a pivotal work 
leading to other ritual pieces. This particular 
work opened up a field of texture to me.” 


“What I would like to do most as a 
sculptor would be to make something as 


RIGHT 


pure and as convincing and with as much 
credence as tribal art,” notes the artist, who 
created the striking Ternary Altar in 1985 


Shapes appear first in wood or, more 


materials that in- 





recently, plaster 
vite and preserve the imprint of the 
artist’s intent. Bringing a three-di- 
mensional form to light is “therapeu- 
tic, a physical release,” she finds. 

Next comes the translation into 
metal, a step taken only under the 
artist’s lynx-eyed supervision. “I 
might intervene at some point and 
use a metal grinder,” she says, “just to 
get a form right. Or do some direct 
cutting. That reflects the pressures of 
the hand. But I don’t care much for 
welding because it’s purely a me- 
chanical necessity. It doesn’t add any 
aesthetic meaning.” 

Nonetheless, Pepper may weld a 
seam or cut a slab of Cor-Ten steel just 
to show that she can do it. Such dem- 
onstrations usually occur at the start 
of a project. With her credibility es- 
tablished, work can begin. She points 
out that “an industrial setting can be 
a dehumanizing place. But if you in- 
sist On your prerogatives as an artist, 
a factory's resources are tremen- 
dously liberating. You can get any- 
thing done, especially in the United 
States, where the workers immedi- 
ately call me Beverly.” 

It’s different in Italy, where the art- 
ist and her husband, journalist Curtis 
Bill Pepper, have lived since the early 
1950s. “There the factory hands call 
me Signora,” Pepper explains. “They 
show more respect, or maybe they're 
just more traditional. On the other 
hand, the Italians never quite get over 
their reluctance to take orders from a 
woman. Under the courtesy, there is 
always a lingering resistance.” 

The Peppers settled first in Rome, 
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where their circle of friends came to 
include such luminaries of the Italian 
film world as Marcello Mastroianni 
and Michelangelo Antonioni. “I’m 
expected to overflow with stories 
about the glamorous life Bill and I 
lead among the Italian movie stars,” 
says the sculptor. ‘But it’s not that 
way at all. Like many people, we be- 
long to a circle of close friends and 
colleagues who spend most of their 
time working very hard at whatever 
it is that they do.” 

In 1961 she built Laocodén, a tan- 
gle of rough-textured bronze and 
smooth, curving elmwood, a notable 
addition to a sculptural tradition that 
reaches back through the construc- 
tions of David Smith to Pablo Picas- 
so’s experiments with welded metal. 
Pepper’s forms became steadily sim- 
pler, clearer, more rectilinear—and 
larger. By the end of the sixties, she 
had mastered a repertory of immense 
right-angled forms enclosed by mir- 
rorlike surfaces of stainless steel. 
Her sculpture resembled an archi- 


continued on page 34 





The United States Virgin Islands 


: ‘antas The year-round destination, with . 
less than a 5°F difference in 


temperature from winter to 
summer. World class shopping, 
with a duty-free quota twice that 
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PAST AS FUTURE. KARL SPRINGER, LTD. 


Pure shapes, masterly executed. 306 East 61st St., New York 10021 
Ph (212) 752-1695 Fax (212) 644-3023 


Trade Representation: New York Miami Los Angeles Chicago Munich 
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the glittering magic woven by diamonds and platinum. 
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WE IMPORT DIRECTLY from international quarries the most select and exotic marbles and granites available, including Galaxy 
Mauve, Golden Juperana, Absolute Black, and the newly discovered Brazilian Rainbow. Granite slabs combine the beauty and durabil- 
ity of natural stone with the practicality of a grout-free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Bring in your plans and have our 
interior design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, ceramic tile, and Mexican terra 
cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We provide 


full installation services for all of our products. 
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CRISTAL DE SEVRES crystal Eagle, 1,900. 
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ANTIQUES SALE 


2 Days Only « Sat. & Sun. ¢ Dec. 5rd & 4th, 1988 





Late 19th century giltwood planter. 19th century English carved wood Fine pair of 19th century bronze Finely detailed continental 
Length 31”. List price $1200.00. pedestal. Height 46”. List price Cupids with olive green patina. painting, late 19th century. Canvas 
$850.00 Height 10”. List price $2250.00. size 12”. List price $1200.00. : 





Set of 6 William IV mahogany side chairs. Circa 1835. English Regency mahogany Early Victorian mahogany games table with finely 
List price $3000.00. brass inlaid mantle clock with carved base. Circa 1840. Width 31”. List price 
Height 16”. List price $3000.00. $1660.00. 





Geo. IIl-style mahogany dining room table with English mahogany bowfront Pair of Louis XVI giltwood open armchairs. Circa 1880. 
crossbanded top. Circa 1920, Length 67”. List price chest of drawers. Circa 1810. List price $2700.00. 
§1200,00. Set of 6 Chippendale-style dining room Width 42”. List price $2200.00. 


chairs. Circa 1920. List price $2500.00. 
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Gump's collection of crystal candlesticks by RIEDEL, from 100. each 
Picture on handmade paper by Donald Farnsworth . 


SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLS DALLAS HOUSTON 
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| We cover alot of real estate 
| as the escrow flies. 








Anyone who really we know the best real estate, 90% of our customers have said 
I knows Southern California, from the ocean to the desert, as they d list with us again. 
| | knows the best places to live. well as anyone. After all, we've When the city sign ahead is 
| They range from the Westside been serving Southern Califor- the kind of place where you've 
ai through the Valleys and on to nia’s real estate needs for over 65 —_ always dreamed of living, look 

Orange County. years. We specialize in honest, for the George Elkins sign. It 
At George Elkins, we believe personalized service and over says youve finally arrived. 
(| GEORGE ELKINS 
COMPANY 


i 
| Known in the best neighborhoods for over 65 years. 


Beverly Hills, (213)275-5541+ Brentwood, (213)826-4521 «Hancock Park, (213)466-8491 « Newport Beach, (714)759-9100 «San Marino, (213)283-2536 « Palm Desert, (619)340-2977. 
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Individual commissions available | JAN | for beauty and precision 
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by ZOLTAN DAVID 
DE BEERS ANARD WINNER 
105 Cresent Bay Dr. Laguna Beach, CA 92651 Telephone (714) 497-5822 
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The Hyatt Reg 
The most spectact 


There are certain places where nature — the efforts of man and nature been in closer je 
exceeds the expectations of everyonebutits harmony. k 
creator. Here on the famed Kohala Coast of 

And there are certain times when the Big Island of Hawaii, we’ve createda — jy 
people with inspiration and vision are able — tye Big isandofHawar + YeSort unlike anything you’ vin 

Kaua Oahu Molokai Mau ever seen. le 
os Fe ae =" > ee > Spectacular architec fe 
= ee Er ik ture is set among beautiful fy 

to achieve unparalleled results. oe canals and walkways. | 

The Hyatt Regency Waikoloa 1s in WY Water launches ferry} 
sucha place, at suchatime. And rarely have — you from place to place alongside bamboo _ |, 
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ar resort on Earth. 


rests and Japanese sculpted gardens “#™ + =* scope of your imagination. 
led with Pacific art treasures. oh It’s a world removed from 





«= everything that’s ordinary about life. 
~ And almost certainly, it will be the most 
exotic, most pleasurable adventure you ever 
undertake. 


There is even a private i 
30on where you canswim with = 47 
me dolphins. And as you P 
ight expect, the opportun- 
es for sport are unrivaled 
\ywhere in the world. 

Fantasies come to life, the senses are 
dulged, passions are requited, and the 
irsuit of happiness is limited only by the 





Waikoloa, Ihe Big Island of Hawai. 


Now Open. 


Feel the Hyatt Touch on your next vacation. For reservations or more information about Hyatt Resorts Worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-228-9000. 
Hyatt Resorts Worldwide encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate companies— Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International Corp 

















Seat 


Sometimes the ultimate luxuries 
are the simplest. Like swimming | 
in a pool reserved for a select 
few. Without any distractions. 

Now imagine room service 
day or night. An ocean-side 
fitness club. And a concierge 
to assist you. 

That's why the new Ali’ 
Tower at the Hilton Hawaiian 
Village is the most luxurious 
hotel on the sands of Waikiki. 

Call your travel consultant 
or 1-800-HILTONS today. 
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ALI'l TOWER 


Hilton Hawaiian Village 
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EILEX DESIGN 
151 Kalmus Dr., Suite F-5 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
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Jon Douglas 


Why the holidays 
are no holiday 


at Jon Douglas Company 


We love celebrations as much as the next person, but at Jon Douglas Company 
we recognize the importance of year-end service to our customers. Whether selling 
a home, finding an investment property, closing an escrow or any other real estate 
transaction, the final days of each year can be critical to a client’s tax status or 
personal comfort and it’s no time for a sales agent to be on vacation. 


We used to think that nobody did real estate business over the holidays—brokers 
would even stop advertising their listings—but we were wrong. December is often 
one of the most beautiful months of the year in Southern California and lots of 
people are out looking for and purchasing property. 


So now we advertise all of our listings all the way through the holiday season. And 
Jon Douglas Company agents are committed to providing full-time service to their 
clients every day of the year. 


We'll be at work this holiday season. 


Call a real estate professional in the office near you 
to discuss your real estate needs. 


Beverly Hills (213) 278-9410 ¢ Beverlywood (213) 551-0250 « Brentwood (213) 820-6651 ¢ Brentwood Court (213) 207-3711 « Camarillo (805) 388-4999 
Camden Financial Services (213) 820-4484 « Cheviot Hills (213) 837-5111 « Commercial (213) 470-3710 * Glendale (818) 545-8745 * Hancock Park (213) 462-0867 
International (213) 820-2540 « Los Feliz (213) 665-5841 « Malibu (213) 456-1747 * Marina del Rey (213) 306-0204 « Montana (213) 458-0091 « Montecito Coast (805) 969-0900 
Montecito Village (805) 969-2233 « Palisades Highlands (213) 459-7511 ¢ Palisades Sunset (213) 454-5541 ¢ Palisades Village (213) 459-8489 « Relocation (213) 820-2540 
R.E©O. (213) 820-2540 « Santa Barbara (805) 682-6886 » Santa Monica (213) 451-3091 « San Vicente Escrow (213) 820-4859 « Sherman Oaks (818) 990-9450 
Studio City (818) 505-9681 » Sunset/ West Hollywood (213) 271-8825 ¢ Upper Bel Air (213) 475-7321 ¢ Ventura (805) 648-6803 « West Los Angeles (213) 478-9741 
West Malibu (213) 457-6550 « Westlake (805) 379-5994 « Westwood (213) 474-2122 » Woodland Hills (818) 883-9000 
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© Sherle Wagner Corp. 


SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 
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~ SHERLE WAGNER 


It’s no wonder today's more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Imprints of the Imagination 
continued from page 30 


tect’s dream of geometric perfection. 

Meanwhile, the Peppers had _ be- 
gun to seek an escape from the glori- 
ous clutter of Rome. “At first we only 
wanted a place for weekends,” the 
artist recalls, “so we drew a circle 
around Rome at a distance of about 
an hour and a half from town.” 
Tracing the circle, they eventually 
discovered a castle—medieval but sal- 
vageable—in the hills around Todi, a 
small Umbrian town to the north. 
They settled there in 1974. 

Little changed from the outside, 





the Peppers’ castle still boasts its orig- 
inal watchtower. Nearby stands the 
studio the artist built to accommodate 
her ever-larger works. “Europe,” she 
points out, “does not abound with 
the kind of elbow room you need to 
build American-scale sculpture.” Or- 
derly and intimate, the landscape 
around Todi might feel constricting 
to some American sensibilities. But 
Beverly Pepper looks inward for 
guidance, not to her surroundings. 
Over the past decade and a half, her 
sculpture has grown more confi- 
dently monumental. 

Nonetheless, Todi and environs 
appear to have affected the mood if 
not the scale of her art. During the 
years she has worked there her art 
has continued to make grand ges- 
tures. Yet the grandeur has become 
quieter, even meditative. Joining sub- 
tlety to monumentality, Pepper gives 
each of her works a texture as distinct 
as a set of fingerprints. She is still a 
geometrician, however. Strict Euclid- 
ean angles provide structure. With 
that structure in place, she modifies it 
with organic curves, as if to suggest 
that the body’s pleasures should not 
be excluded from abstract form. 

Todi had an impact on Pepper, and 
she has reciprocated by transforming 
the heart of this small city—the Pi- 
azza di Todi, an open square lined on 
four sides by medieval buildings. In 
1979 the artist cast four columns of 
steel and, with the help of a platoon 
of heavy equipment, anchored them 
upright at generous intervals. “’] 


thought the sculptures would change 
the scale of the piazza,” Pepper says. 
“And I was right. They made the 
space feel smaller.” 

The largest of the Todi columns is 
over thirty-five feet high, the shortest 
over twenty-eight feet. Ranging in 
weight from ten thousand to sixteen 
thousand pounds, they are massive 
objects shaped like primordial tools— 
wedges and chisels that might have 
been used when humankind first 
learned how to give form to matter. 
Though they look more ancient than 
the Gothic traceries on the surround- 
ing facades, these columns are the 
products of an imagination in com- 
mand of up-to-the-minute technol- 
ogy. New and old, American and 
European, Pepper’s sculpture cele- 
brates the perennial impulse to shape 
the moment into something lasting. 

In recent years, the artist has di- 
vided her time about equally be- 
tween Europe and the United States. 
“T still think New York is a wonder- 
ful place,” she says, ‘“but for me the 
city is like a funnel. I arrive and just 
keep on going, to a factory in the rust 
belt or the installation of a big out- 
door sculpture somewhere.” 

In Europe, the magnet is Barcelona, 
where the first phase of her Sol i 
Ombra Park has been completed. 
Over a vast site, the earth has been 
shaped to Pepper’s specifications. Her 
sculptures are in place, as are the 
lamps she designed; after a series of 
delays, there is now electricity to 
power the lamps. Moreover, reports 
the artist, “They’ve even put in the 
benches.” Sol i Ombra (Catalan for 
“sun and shade”) was opened to the 
public this past fall. 

Over the years Pepper has land- 
scaped several outdoor sites, includ- 
ing one in Dallas and another—called 
Amphisculpture—at an AT&T facility 
in Bedminster, New Jersey. The park 
in Barcelona is the largest. When 
work at Sol i Ombra had advanced 
far enough to convince the artist that 
one day the project would be com- 
pleted, she began to work on a more 


continued on page 38 








Architects and interior 
designers can purchase 
Architectural Crystal 
products at the following 


dealers: 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 

REGAL LIGHTING 
3559 W Bell Rd. 85014 
CALIFORNIA 
CHULA VISTA 
RATNER'S PACIFIC LTG. 
655 H Street 92010 
ESCONDIDO 

FLAIR LIGHTING 

922 E. Valley Parkway 
CANADA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


PARKLIGHTING & 
ELECTRICAL 
8767 SI Avenue T6E-5SHI 


TORONTO 


YORKDALE LTG 
3350 Dufferin Street 
M6AZA4 


FLORIDA 
BOCA RATON 


CAPITOL LIGHTING 
7301 N. Federal Highway 
33487 


CLEARWATER 


LIGHTING, INC 
3315 US. 19 North 34621 


MIAMI 


SUPERIOR LIGHTING 
CENTER 

8501 NW 7th Avenue 33150 

ORANGE 

LIGHT STYLES OF 
ORLANDO 

1155 N. Orange Avenue 32813 

SARASOTA 


CONSOLIDATED ELEC 
SUPPLY 
1101 Lime Avenue 33577 


W. MELBOURNE 

LIGHTING & FANS 
UNLIMITED 

1168 W. Haven Drive 32904 

HAWAII 

HONOLULU 


AURORA FOR LIGHTING 
818 Kapiolani Blvd. 96813 


HONOLULU 


LIGHTS & THINGS 
560 N. Nimitz 96817 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


ACTIVE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CO. 
4240 W. Lawrence Ave. 60630 


CRESTWOOD 


EVERGREEN OAK 
13400 South Cicero 60445 


RICHTON PARK 


P&S HOME 
ELECTRICAL CO. 

22137 So, Governors Hgwy. 
60471 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


EXCELLO LIGHTING CORP. 
1706 Whitehead Rd. 21207 


KENSINGTON 


INTERIORS BY RAFAEL 
1150 Huff Court 20895 


OWINGS MILLS 


LIGHTING CHANGES 
10435 Reistertown 
Building #5 21117 


ROCKVILLE 


LIGHTING DESIGNERS INC 
1500 Rockville Pike 20852 


ROCKVILLE 

RUSSELL HAYES LIGHTING 
11777 Parklawn Drive 20852 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SAUGUS 


LAMPS UNLIMITED 
224 Broadway 01906 





MICHIGAN 
SOUTHFIELD 


MICHIGAN CHANDELIER 
20855 Telegraph Rd. 48034 


TROY 


AMBIANCE LIGHTING 
2820 Industrial Row 48084 


NEW JERSEY 
CLINTON 

HESCO LIGHTING 
Beaver Avenue 08809 
E. HANNOVER 


CAPITOL LIGHTING 
365 Rt. 1007938 


FAIRLAWN 


SPIVAK LIGHTING 
35-10 Broadway 
Route 4 07410 


FORT LEE ' 
LIGHTING BY GREGORY 
221 Main Street 07024 
HOWELL 
SHORE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CO. 
2128 Rt. 907731 
RARITAN 


CIRCLE LIGHTING 
Granitz Plaza 08869 


UNION 7 
SURREY ELECTRIC 

2432 Rt. 22 07083 

NEW YORK 

NEW YORK 


LISA LIGHTING 
141 Bowery 10002 


NEVADA 
LAS VEGAS 


INGRAM SUPPLY LT. DECOR 
2441 Western Avenue 89102 


OHIO 
COLUMBUS 


FANS LIGHTS & THINGS 
7461 Worthington Galena 
43085 


OKLAHOMA 
BETHANY 


C & C ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2435 N. Council Rd. 73008 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


GOLD SEAL ELECTRIC 
505 Callowhill Street 19123 


PUERTO RICO 
HATO REY 


FLAIR CARPETS & 
INTERIORS 
10 Chardon Drive 00919 


S. CAROLINA 
MYRTLE BEACH 

UNITED LIGHTING GRP 
177 Genessee Avenue 07503 
TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE 


HERMITAGE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY 
624-626 6th Avenue So 37201 


TEXAS 
ARLINGTON 


PARK ROW LIGHTING 
2628 Colorado Circle 76015 


DALLAS 


MELETIO ELEC. SUPPLY 

1444 Preston Forest So 
75230 

HOUSTON 

ELITE LIGHTING 

SN W.19 

VIRGINIA 

FAIRFAX 


TOTAL LIGHTING INC 
11217A Lee Highway 22030 
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Introducing Rainbow of Light, Design No. 3, crafted of Swarovski* 
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Swarovski” is a registered trademark of D. Swarovski & Co. of Wattens, Austria 
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Who chose the HakimianY | 


i 
| | 
‘ Although we are known for having the largest | 

collection of over-sized antique rugs in the world, | | 
: f = 10 + - Hii) 
size alone is of little consequence to us. ‘lake for | | 
| | 





instance this magnificent turn-of-the-century Au- ll 
busson. True, it is large, 178” x 12’, but what | | 
makes it unique is its @// over pattern combining 

French flowers with a geometric basket design, 

thus making it ideal for either a traditional or Hi 
contemporary room and perfect for this year’s | 

Southampton Show House. “I was looking for a 

rug of unusual quality that would coordinate the 

delicate walls in the room and the chairs I had 
designed. How could I have chosen anything else 
but this Hakimian’” said the multi-talented, 
Michael de Santis. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets Ii} 
Antique Rugs and Period ‘Tapestries. Hi 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 Hi] 
New York, New York 10022 | 
212-371-6900 Whi s 
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Beverly Pepper 
continued from page 34 


intimate scale. Her sculptures grew 
smaller, though their presences are 
still powerful; and, after a lapse of 
three decades, she began to paint. 
Last season a New York gallery ex- 
hibited her new canvases—swirling, 
luminous flowerings of the Abstract 
Expressionism that dominated Amer- § 
ican painting during the 1950s. Those 
were the years when Pepper set aside 
her brushes to become a sculptor. In 
the following decades she occasion- 
ally picked them up again to apply a 
patina of color to a three-dimensional; 
form. Now she has appeared as a full- 
fledged painter who, with charac- 
teristically bold gestures, catches the 
canvas in a flickering net of color. 
While her paintings were on view 
in Manhattan, a touring retrospective 
of Pepper’s sculpture made its next- 
to-last stop at the Brooklyn Museum. 
This was a triumphal occasion made 
doubly joyous by a ceremony at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, where a ce- 
lebrity path honors many of the bor- 
ough’s most renowned natives. Men 
in livery played trumpets as Pepper 
walked up the path to the plaque 


“I feel very frustrated 
unless I can get 
that sense of touch into 
the finished work.” 


engraved with her name. Others 
inducted that evening included the- 
atrical director Joseph Papp and 
songwriter-lyricist Betty Comden. 

“T couldn’t believe I had told Jorie 
and our son, John, not to bother to 
come,” Pepper recalls. “I thought it 
would be dull. But it was splendid, 
the highlight of my life. I wish I had 
invited every one of my friends.” It 
was lucky for the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden that she didn’t. The artist and 
her sculpture have won affection and 
acclaim on two continents. The full 
roster of her friends would have pro- 
duced an unmanageable crowd. 
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For reservations and information, contact your travel agent or call 800-223- i New an State 800-442-8418; 
New York City 212-582-8100; Canada 416-964-6641; London 01439-8027. 


Acapulco: Acapulco Princess, Pierre Marques; Arizona: Scottsdale Princess; Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino; 
Bermuda: Southampton Princess, The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International, nc® 
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COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION 


Please mail by December 31, 1988 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my commission for Destiny in 
fine porcelain, crystal, embellished with 24kt 
gold and set on a brass base. 

| need send no money now. Please bill me 
$35.* when my imported sculpture is ready to 
be sent to me, and for the balance in four 
monthly installments of $35.* each, after 


shipment. *Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling 





Signature 


ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Name 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 


SHOWN SMALLER THAN ACTUAL HEIGHT OF APPROXIMATELY 11". 11722- 1 
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By William Craft Brumfield 


RIGHT: At the turn of the century, Fyo- 
dor Shekhtel (below) revealed his flu- 
ency with European modernism when 
he designed an Art Nouveau-style house 
for art collector and merchant Stepan 
Riabushinsky in Moscow. Built in 
1900-02, the residence features a floral 
mosaic frieze, curvilinear wrought-iron 
railings, bentwood window ornament, 
and front and side porches of bold, 
sculptural design. The gabled skylight 
illuminates the interior stairwell. 


CENTRAL MOSCOW IS A mixture of 
the most varied architectural 
styles, from seventeenth-cen- 
tury churches to contemporary, 
standardized blocks of offices 
and apartments. Within this 
environment of contrasts there 
are many surprises, but few 
offer greater pleasure than 
Fyodor Shekhtel’s exotic design 
for the house of Stepan Riabu- 
shinsky, which was built in 1900-02. 
Quite aside from its architectural sig- 
nificance, the Riabushinsky house 
represents a confluence of wealth, tal- 
ent and creativity that characterized 
the Moscow artistic world at the turn 
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Moscow’s Master of Art Nouveau 


of this century—a world whose sup- 
port came not from the traditional 
sources of the Imperial court and the 
nobility but from wealthy merchant 
families such as the Morozovs and 
the Tretiakovs. Despite their conser- 
vative background, these patrons left 
their mark on virtually every innova- 
tive endeavor in the arts during this 
period, from the Tretiakov Gallery 
and the Moscow Art Theater to the 
modern art collections of Sergei 
Shchukin and Ivan Morozov. 

The Riabushinsky family, one of 
the most active groups within this 
entrepreneurial elite, amassed a tex- 
tile fortune under the direction of 
Pavel Mikhailovich Riabushinsky 
during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, and by 1910 six of his 
nine sons (all by his second marriage) 
had achieved prominence in areas 
ranging from finance and politics to 
art and aerodynamics. Among them, 
Stepan Riabushinsky not only main- 
tained an active profile in the family 








business but also became one of the 


most knowledgeable collectors of 
medieval Russian icons. 

In 1900 Stepan and his three older 
brothers were still in their twenties 
and had only begun to establish a 
presence in Moscow’s financial and 
cultural life. Yet they all possessed 
considerable wealth after the death 
of their father at the end of the cen- 
tury, and Stepan quickly applied his 
resources to the design of a new 
house. Had he follgwed the usual 
merchant style, he might have or- 
dered a pseudo-Gothic castle or a Rus- 
sian Revival mansion, such as those 
built for various members of the 
Morozov family. Instead, he turned 
to the style moderne (as the Russians 
called it), angular in its outline and 
decorated with the sinuous, undulat- 
ing forms of Art Nouveau. 

This resolute proclamation of mo- 
dernity is no less remarkable in the 
career of Fyodor Shekhtel, who had 
moved to the forefront of Moscow’s 


continued on page 48 
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For the name of the Rolls-Royce dealer nearest you, call 1-800-851-8576. 


THE NAME “ROLLS-ROYCE” AND THE MASCOT. BADGE. AND RADIATOR GRILLE ARE PSC is PME VP ties 
@ ROLLS-ROYCE MOTOR CARS INC... 1988, 
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Willard L. Metcalf 


(1858-1925 ) 





Woman in White, c. 1886 
Oil on canvas, 1074 X 10 inches 
Signed verso: W L Metcalf 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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When you’re ready for night games, 
choose our diamond tennis jewelry. 
Necklace, $5,995. Earrings, $1,995. 
Bracelet, $2,995. Ring, $1,995. 


Jeane Maa leletae 


A diamond is forever. 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


Philadelphia (215) 564-6200 ¢ Pittsburgh * Washington, D.C. 
Atlanta * Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Tampa ° St. Petersburg * Jacksonville * Kansas City * South Coast Plaza 


Merchandise enlarged to show detail. 


© Bailey Banks & Biddle 1988 








We'd like to tell you that our ‘Technics 
new Digital Ensemble sounds like — !Me science of sound 
nothing you've heard before. But we really can’t. Because 
it sounds like a concert grand piano, an acoustic bass, a 
Saxophone and other instruments you're likely to find in a 
twenty-piece orchestra. 

However, this is one twenty-piece orchestra that 
doesn't require twenty musicians. It only requires one. 

Introducing The Technics Digital Ensemble. 

From the moment you sit down, you’re playing a 
masterpiece. An instrument that can capture the richness 
and intricacy of a concert grand piano. And even if you’re 
not a serious musician, It can make you sound like one. 

Besides digital sampling for incredibly accurate 
sound, It lets you play the entire rhythm section with one 
hand and the melody with the other. It also allows you to 
play virtually any chord with a single finger. Or you can 
preselect all kinds of rhythms from big band to bluegrass 
and automatically accompany yourself. Then you can 
orchestrate the whole piece with a built-in 4 track record- 
ing system made for overdubbing single instruments, or 
even a whole section. 

There’s also one other feature that sounds 
incredible. The price. It costs as much as $40,000 less 
than a concert grand. 

But as impressive as all this sounds on paper, 
it’s not nearly as impressive as it sounds in person. 

Call 1-800-248-3232 for the participating Technics 

dealer nearest you and ask for a demonstration. Or go 
listen to a great twenty-piece orchestra. You'll find that 
perhaps the only difference between the two is the scale. 


INTRODUCING THE SAME SOUND 
ONLY IN A DIFFERENT SCALE, 


The Technics Digital Ensemble with 20 different n 


























Moscow’s Master of Art Nouveau 
continued from page 42 


architects in the 1890s with a 
number of grand houses and 
interior designs in various his- 
torical styles. Indeed, Shekhtel’s 
biography is as colorful as that 
of any of his wealthy patrons. 
Born and raised in the Volga 
city of Saratov, he attended a 
Catholic school in southern 
Russia, and he subsequently 
moved with his family to Mos- 
cow around 1875. His mother, 
related to a prominent mer- 
chant dynasty, then assumed 
management of the extensive 
household of Pavel Tretiakov, 
and Shekhtel thus had ready 
entry into a world of patronage 
for artistic talent. 

Shekhtel’s precocious skills 
as a draftsman led to study 
on an advanced level at the 
Moscow School of Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Architecture, where he re- 
mained for one year, 1876-77. Dur- 
ing this brief period of formal study, 
he became acquainted with Nikolai 
Chekhov, a fellow student of art, and 
his younger brother Anton, whose 
rise to fame in literature and the the- 
ater paralleled Shekhtel’s own success 
in Moscow at the beginning of the 
century. Indeed, Shekhtel devoted a 
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large part of his early career in the 
1880s to the design of theatrical 
productions; and while architecture 
eventually became his vocation, a 
love for the theater and for theatrical- 
ity in architecture remained a major 
influence on his work—as is so evi- 
dent in the house he built for Stepan 
Riabushinsky. 

Fyodor Shekhtel did not receive 
formal attestation as a builder until 
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the mid-1890s, by which time he 
already had several large country 
houses to his credit (all flamboyantly : 
eclectic), as well as a number of re- 
modeled interiors and a few commer- 
cial buildings. Although his work 
before 1900 contains innovative ele- 
ments, nothing by Shekhtel—or by 
other Moscow architects—quite pre- 
pares one for the Riabushinsky 
house. The greatest affinity is with 


ABOVE LEFT: A circa 1902 photograph 
shows the entrance hall, where a di- 
vider represents a translucent, glass- 
winged “dragonfly” with a lamp for 
its head. Brass hardware and sinuous 
Art Nouveau patterns accent the ma- 
hogany wainscoting and entrance doors. 


ABOVE: Shekhtel returned to a Russian 
Orthodox style for the design of the 
house’s small chapel. The domed space 
is lit by a cupola and slender, round- 
arched windows. The painted decora- 
tion echoes the rich hues of the 
Russian icons Riabushinsky collected. 


FAR LEFT: The sculptural, swirling bal- 
ustrade of the stairway is made of a 
marblelike cast aggregate. LEFT: The 
stairway lamp, which has a stained- 
glass shade and metallic tendrils, alludes 
to an aquatic medusa. Today the house 
is a museum honoring writer Maxim 
Gorky, who lived there in the 1930s. 


continued on page 52 


VW The Louis Vuitton I Universal 
Time Watch not only keeps local time flaw- 
lessly, it also displays the time in other cities 
and time zones around the world — even the 
current phase of the moon. Never before have 
such complex functions been organized around 
a single axis. A high-precision 24 jewel move- 
ment is set in an eighteen karat gold case. And 
each watch is engraved with an individual 
number. 
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For the crystal, Louis Vuitton has selected 
sapphire — which will indefinitely preserve its 
transparency and waterproof qualities. A 
special backing protects the intricate interior 
mechanisms from magnetic damage and the 
handmade bracelet is specially tanned to 
protect it from humidity. 
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VW, For the true traveler mastering 


time and space is an art. And Louis Vuitton, 
trunk-maker since 1854, has devised a unique 


travel instrument: the Universal Time Watch. 


Created for Louis Vuitton by Gae Aulenti, and 
manufactured by Swiss artisans, this ten- 
function watch gives you a sense of being in all 
places at once. 
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Moscow’s Master of Art Nouveau 
continued from page 48 


Joseph Maria Olbrich, whose work 
during the same period at the 
Mathildenhohe Artists’ Colony in 
Darmstadt, Germany, suggests a 
number of interesting comparisons, 
particularly in the design for the 
house of the sculptor Ludwig Habich. 

Shekhtel was exceptionally well 
informed of developments in con- 
temporary architecture, and he pos- 
sessed a clear understanding of the 
varieties of European modernism; yet 
he maintained a strong sense of 
Russian architectural traditions even 
in so modern a structure as the 
Riabushinsky house. The precision 
with which the surfaces of light brick 
define the house reminds one of 
Frank Lloyd Wright (who was still 
unknown in Europe in 1900); but 
within the facade there are motifs 
drawn from seventeenth-century 
Muscovy, such as the small paired 
windows on the upper floor. 

Shekhtel based his design on the 
play of contrasting elements, angular 
and sinuous, precise in line and com- 
plex in decorative form. The planes of 
highly polished brick provide a back- 
drop for an array of ornamental ef- 
fects: large windows with bentwood 
details; wrought-iron railings in a 
fish-scale pattern; and, along the top 
of the walls, a mosaic frieze depicting 
irises on a background of clouds and 
azure sky. The frieze is the most ar- 
resting feature of the exterior, not 
only for its colors and the oneiric 
forms of the irises but for the way 
it encompasses the structure of the 
house. What might have been dead 
space between the upper walls and 
the eaves is unified by a band of color 
whose richness is a tribute to the 
revival of mosaic work in Russian 
churches at the time. 

Although published sketches show 
that Shekhtel originally intended to 
build a pitched roof, the actual design 
is flat and projected beyond the walls 
in an echo of their precise, orthogonal 
lines. As a counterpoint to precision, 
the sculpted forms of the porches 
(on the side and front of the house) 
suggest the entrance to a cave or 


N 


grotto. This reference to a submerged, 
aquatic realm continues in the inte- 
rior with the use of a pale color 
scheme dominated by green and 
blue, and with the repetition of 
aquatic motifs such as the fish-scale 
pattern in wrought iron and the 
frothy pattern on the large stained- 
glass window of the central stairway. 
Shekhtel and Riabushinsky were, no 
doubt, familiar with Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s opera Sadko, based on the 
legend of a Russian minstrel who 
descends to the kingdom of the sea 
and achieves fabulous wealth. 

It is in the design of the stair- 
way that Shekhtel approaches the 
limits of the baroque, free-form pos- 
sibilities of the style moderne. This 
central space, extending the entire 
height of the house, serves as a core 
around which almost all of the rooms 
are grouped. The rooms themselves 
are modest in scale, and designed for 
intimate family life rather than pub- 
lic display. Yet the stairway is one of 





capital composed of a nest of reptiles. 
We can assume that this theatrical, 
“decadent” display reflected the de- 
sire to affirm a new cultural identity 
on the part of Stepan Riabushinsky; 
yet it must be remembered that the 
Riabushinskys adhered to a conserva- 
tive, Old Believer sect of Russian Or- 
thodoxy, as did many of Moscow’s © 
prominent merchants. Shekhtel ac- 
knowledged this cultural schism by 
creating a chapel, with its separate 
staircase, above the second story. 
Here, in contrast to the main part 
of the house, the colors are boldly’ 
stated: red and gold for the dome and 
pendentives over a dark, patterned 
wall. These are the colors of medieval’ 
Russian art, which Riabushinsky 
collected, and they are applied in 
a setting sensitive to religious values 
as well as aesthetically innovative. 
The Riabushinskys emigrated to 
the West—primarily France—after 
1917, but Shekhtel remained in ° 
Moscow, where he continued to 





The rooms are designed for intimate | 
family life. Yet the stairway is one of the most 
theatrical moments in Russian modernism, a 
frozen wave cascading from the upper 
story to the bottom landing. 





the most theatrical moments in Rus- 
sian modernism, a frozen wave (the 
aquatic motif) cascading from the up- 
per story to the bottom landing. Its 
highly polished, lapidary form is cast 
in “artificial marble,” a type of sca- 
gliola consisting of concrete mixed 
with marble and granite chips that 
give it a striated, deep gray color. At 
the foot of the stairs the wave surges 


to create a sculpted column capped | 


with a lamp of stained glass and 
bronze in the form of an aquatic me- 
dusa. The tendrils of the lamp have 
their echo at the head of the stairway 
in a red polished stone column with a 


teach until his death in 1926. Fortu- 
nately, the house he built for Stepan 
Riabushinsky has been well pre- 
served, with limited alterations to the 
interior. During 1931-36 it served 
as the residence of Maxim Gorky, 
whose rooms on the first floor are 
now carefully maintained as a mu- 
seum to the writer. 

Whatever the circumstances, Fyo- 
dor Shekhtel’s design—like the plays 
of Chekhov—conveys a sense of the 
brilliant cultural milieu of Moscow, 
whose art at the turn of the cen- 
tury was both cosmopolitan in out- 
look and inimitably Russian. 
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A striking balance of form and function. Baume & Mercier “Riviera” bracelet watches 
from Tiffany’s collection of fine timepieces. Swiss-made, with water-resistant quartz movements. 
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Even unlit, it perfumes the linen closet. Days and days of wonderful fragrance. 


I think I'll pick up a few more at nordstrom One asa gift, the rest for us. 
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The New Audi 100/200 Series. The orthopedic sport seats support rather than 
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“THERE ARE NO medals for the un- 
derbidder.” John Partridge says he 
learned that lesson very early when 
his father sent him to a country sale 
to buy a pair of ceramic parrots. 
“They were beautiful things—a color 
never seen before—but the price 
went high, so I stopped bidding and 
came home. He sent me straight back, 
told me to find out who had bought 
them, offer him ten percent more .. . 
and don’t ever do it again!” 

Young John Partridge got the par- 
rots—and the message. “Just worry 
about the quality of the thing. If it’s 
very good, get it.” 

The family firm of Partridge Fine 
Arts, the gallery on New Bond Street 
in London that is known to royalty, 
museums and collectors of furniture 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


and objects of the highest quality, still 
adheres to that simple principle. The 
buying policy may have an aggres- 
sive edge to it, but in every other re- 
spect it is a pleasantly old-fashioned 
world of good manners and a genu- 
ine love of fine antiques. 

Grandfather Frank Partridge was 
the founder, a high-spirited man who 
made his daily entrance by turning a 
few cartwheels, not because he had 
just made a particularly good pur- 
chase or sale but just for exuberance, 
for the pleasure of being in the busi- 
ness he most enjoyed. 

He opened his first gallery on King 
Street in 1900, and the legendary Par- 
tridge luck began two days later. 
Mr. Lever, later Lord Leverhulme, 
walked in, admired the gallery and 





John Partridge (above, seated) and his son Frank oversee Partridge Fine Arts in London, whose 
clientele includes museums, collectors and royalty. At right is a Louis XV commode by Joseph 
Baumhauer; left, a Boulle-style bureau’ plat. ABOVE RIGHT: An early-17th-century equine sculp- 
ture by Giovanni Bologna rests on a Louis XVI commode by maitre ébéniste Martin Carlin. 
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Crowning Glories at London’s Partridge Fine Arts 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 


was charmed into giving the new 
dealer a bit of financial help. Over the 
years he bought a great deal from 
Partridge in the course of building 
the famous Leverhulme Collection, 
which can still be seen at Port Sun- 
light near Liverpool. 

Other clients included Queen 
Mary, who felt so at home that she 
would greet everyone, even those 
who made the tea, not as a duty but 
because she felt among friends; and 
Sir William Burrell, who first showed 
up wearing an old tweed coat and 
rucksack and apologized for keeping 
them from their lunch, but he was 
“just a Scotsman dooooon for the 
day” and could he “look arooooond?” 
What he bought is now in the Burrell 
Collection in Glasgow. 

Frank Partridge’s son Claude took 
over in days of postwar gloom and 
heavy taxes, but the quality remained 
and notable clients continued, among 
them an old lady whom his son, 
John, still remembers with fondness 
from his early days. ‘My father had 


continued on page 60 
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warned me never to be deceived by 
people’s looks. Well, one day an old 
lady wandered in wearing a black 
thing she might have worn at school, 
egg all down the front of it. She an- 
nounced that she was the duchess of 
Richelieu, and I thought, ‘If you’re 
the duchess of Richelieu, then I’m 
Napoleon,’ but I knew I had better be 
nice to her. She bought five of the 
best things we had and wanted me to 
meet her at Duveen’s in New York. 
So I rushed off and helped her buy 
some vases, and then she said 
I was to take her out to dinner. | 


wasn’t wildly keen but turned up to 
collect her and, do you know, she 
had changed utterly. There she was, 
wearing the Richelieu jewels and a 
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continued from page 58 


Balenciaga dress, completely trans- 
formed. Later we got to be terribly 
good friends and I asked her why she 
did it. Her answer simply was that it 
was such fun.” 

Claude Partridge died, tragically 
young, in 1958, and his son, John, the 
chairman of Partridge at age twenty- 
nine, was left with the reputation 
to maintain and death duties to pay. 

Before he died his father had writ- 
ten him a letter with advice on what 
to do if certain events should devel- 
op. Specifically, Partridge had already 
bought the first half of the Chester 
Beatty collection of French furniture. 
His instructions were clear. If the sec- 
ond half should become available, he 
was to buy it. A month later the ru- 





mor surfaced: The second half of the 
Beatty collection was for sale. The 
Partridge luck was holding. 

“IT flew to Ireland immediately,” 
recalls John Partridge. “We had a de- 
licious lunch that went on so long I 
thought he would never get round to 
the furniture, but finally he talked 
about prices. They were high. Other 
dealers had been unable to buy, and 
he hadn’t contacted me first because 
he thought I wouldn’t be able to af- 








LEFT: In the columned Main Gallery, an Italian 
giltwood table with scagliola top, right, is sur- 
rounded by 19th-century Italian blackamoors. 
ABOVE: The elaborately ornamented Louis XIV 
ebony-and-Boulle clock and pedestal is attrib- 
uted to André-Charles Boulle, with movement 
by Pierre Gaudron. Boulle developed and 
perfected the technique of brass and tortoise- 
shell marquetry, which still bears his name. 


continued on page 62 
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ford them either. I said yes, I’d buy it 
all, but I needed six months to pay. 
Then I went back to the bank and 
talked them into it. It was a great risk, 
but it made me. I knew I had to go 
ahead or pack up. I was going ahead. 

“It was an exciting time,” contin- 
ues John Partridge. “The art market 
had not yet taken off, but everyone 
sensed it would. A month later, when 
the Goldschmidt collection of Im- 
pressionist paintings came up at 
Sotheby’s, Peter Wilson realized it 
would be a gala evening and asked if 
we could have a party at the gallery 
after the sale. It was quite an evening. 
We had a band, prices had been high, 
everyone was feeling marvelous, 
and we sold all the most important 
pieces from the Beatty collection in 
that one night.” 

Today the quality remains at the 
highest level. Partridge deals mostly 
in English and French furniture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and fine decorative objects. In 
any one room there is likely to be 
a breathtaking mixture of treasures: 


restoration to be our most important 
role. Good restoration is absolutely 
vital, and dealers have an obligation 
to look after the world’s treasures.” 

And how much restoration is the 
right amount? 

“Museums disapprove of very much 
being done to furniture, and in prin- 
ciple I agree with them,” notes Mr. 
Partridge. “They need to show the 
patination and they don’t need to re- 
place a missing finial or whatever, 
but in a private home clients tend not 
to want things looking shabby. 

“It is very easy to over-restore ' 
something. On the other hand, we . 
must remember that the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were bril-_ 
liant eras and furniture was seen by 
daylight and candlelight, not by arti- 
ficial light. These things were very. 
bright when they were made. If 
they’re dazzling, that’s authentic and 
it would be an artificial conceit to 
have them deliberately dulled. An- 
tiques should come from our work- 
shops looking as they did when new.” 

And they do. Gilding is bright and 





Grandfather Frank Partridge 
was the founder, a high-spirited 
man who made his daily entrance by 
turning a few cartwheels. 





one of the two great Meissen dinner 
services in the world, an eighteenth- 
century clock by the master clock- 
maker James Cox; a unique gilded 
horse from the Italian Renaissance. 
“Clients want to be tempted,” John 
Partridge says. “My grandfather had 
great catholic taste and laid down a 
broad policy of not relying on any 
particular fashion. I buy with two cri- 
teria in mind: Is it the best example 


available on the market? Would I buy . 


that for my own collection if I had the 
appropriate house or flat? 

“But buying and selling are only 
part of the life of a gallery. I consider 


ormolu pristine. Chairs are covered 
with silks and cut velvets woven on 
the original seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century looms; fine clocks are 
in perfect working order and produce 
a glorious pandemonium when strik- 
ing on the hour. 

In one case the attention to authen- 
ticity even extended to a detail that 
would be neither seen nor heard. 
Partridge was restoring a fine com- 
mode, and an original newspaper 
from the French revolution, listing 
the names of all those executed that 
day, was still in place as padding be- 
hind the lacquer panels. When the 
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LIFESTYLES BY GERALD GENTA 


Genta—by the master, for the select 


Only one watchmaker in the world would have dared to design the world’s most 
expensive “Mickey” watch. Hand-crafted by Gerald Genta, this watch was originally 
made as a special order for one of his favorite customers. Today, the inspiration behind 
this exquisite piece of workmanship is preserved. Each dial is crafted in Le Brassus by 
using hand painted enamel on opaline surface. Each individual numbered piece is 
hand tooled and hand polished. This attention to detail is what makes Gerald Genta 
like no other watchmaker in the world. 18K gold models shown. Also available in steel 
and gold. Men’s steel and gold “Mickey” priced at $3,650. Ladies’ steel and gold 
“Minnie” priced at $3,250. 

The Disney Collection of Gerald Genta watches includes “Scrooge” & “Donald 
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THE GALLERIA « 5015 WESTHEIMER + HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056 « 713/960-9441 
JOAILLIER ® THE GALLERIA « 13350 DALLAS PKWY « SUITE 1375 * DALLAS, TEXAS 75240 + 214/458-9012 
PARIS * MONTE CARLO * CANNES « GENEVE 101 NORTH RODEO DRIVE * BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 « 213/278-3733 


Gerald Genta—North America, Inc., Trump Tower, 725 Fifth Avenue, New York,NY 10022 + 212/759-3340 
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For the store nearest you call Koh-|-Noor Rapidograph Inc. (201) 479-4124. In Canada, (416) 671-0696 
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Style: 7532-U Height: 304 inches Stiffel showrooms: Dallas, TX; High Point, NC; New York, NY © 1988 The Stiffel Company 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





Crowning Glories at London’s Partridge Fine Arts 
continued from page 62 


restoration was finished, the newspaper was put back. 

Partridge has just finished restoring virtually the entire 
contents of Althorp, the family home of the Princess of 
Wales. One hundred craftsmen have spent eight years re- 
storing every clock, every carpet and every chair. Now the — 
rooms are brilliant. 

“The brightness gave people a bit of a shock after it was 
first finished,” says Mr. Partridge, “but already the first — 
room we did is settling down. Six months is enough. Light 
and air help take the hard edge off the new shine. : 

“Fine works of art are meant to be used. The exception 
might be a chair covered with original eighteenth-century 
tapestry that can’t be mended without ruining it. Then we 
sell it as it is and advise clients to keep it in the hall, not to 
sit on it. But on the whole I like furniture to be used, just as + 
I like houses with dogs and toys and fishing rods.” 

It follows that the gallery should have a touch of home ~ 
about it. Partridge Fine Arts moved to New Bond Street ° 
after bomb damage to the original gallery during the war. 
The building is interesting as it is “one of only two great 
buildings built as a gallery and still used as one,” says Mr.* 
Partridge. ‘The other is Wildenstein in New York.” 

The gallery was built in 1904 for the picture dealer 
Colnaghi, and was similar to the home of Henry Clay 
Frick in New York, now the Frick Collection. The large 
entrance hall is much like ones found in a private house, 
with a broad staircase leading to smaller rooms tucked 
away upstairs. Decorated like private sitting rooms, the 
upstairs rooms have plenty of space, furniture set out sym- 
metrically and objects arranged on the mantelpiece in 
what Frank Partridge used to call “the Partridge Five” — 
something in the middle, a pair on either side and another 
pair for luck. With luck he would sell them all. 

John Partridge goes around the gallery every morning, 
seeing that everything has the sense of a well-run home. 
He plumps the cushions, adjusts objects, asks that no furni- 
ture be moved after 10 a.m. “If clients see a terrific hurly- 
burly they tend to bolt,” he says. “Far better if everything 
is lovingly placed, well lit, peaceful.” 

Clients return to Partridge over the years and become 
family friends, and new generations become collectors. 
Prices may have changed over those years, but in John 
Partridge’s view, ‘The decorative arts are inexpensive if 
compared with paintings. You won’t be shown a good 
French Impressionist for under a million pounds. Put that 
price on a piece of furniture and clients would pass out. 

“You just can’t value a work of art,” he continues. “It’s 
not like stocks and shares. This may not be a good business 
to have money in when you think that, with time for 
restoration, a year to eighteen months can elapse between 
the time you buy and the time you sell. That’s not the 
point. You have to love fine antiques to be in this business. 
And people who buy them should love them too. When 
people tell me they want to buy an investment, I refer 
them to their banker or stockbroker.” 0 
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to get a cordless telephone 
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Now Panasonic has an easier way. 


For starters, it's a very sophisti- 
cated cordless phone with auto- 
matic dialing and auto-intercom. 

It also has our new noise reduc- 
tion system that helps keep 
background interference where it 
belongs. In the background. And to 
help make sure your entire conver- 
sation is clear, the phone will 
automatically switch back and forth 
between two channels——so you'll 
always be on the clearest one. 


ya 


The answering ecu ee Z6 


answer for anyone who has 

ever been confused by an answer- 
ing machine. Simply touch the 
Auto-Logic'™ button, and you will 
automatically hear your messages, 
save them and reset the micro- 


“hte 


cassette so it will be able to 
receive more messages. 

And if you want to listen to-your 
messages through the handset 
while you're outside sitting next to 
the pool, you can do that too—at 
the touch of a button. 

_ The new KX-T4200 combination 
cordless telephone and answering 
machine from Panasonic. What 
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A little ice has been known to cause Manteca rr 
to rise morning, noon and night. If superb diamond i 


. jewelry is something you can warm up to, ask the manin 5; 


your life to see the Ice on Ice Collection. Diamond jewelry %8 
that's cool, calm and definitely collectable. + 

Siac only atempting sample of the many magnificen’ 83 
pieces in this collection. The exquisite Ice on Ice jewelry ¥ 
starts at $1,490. And is a surefire way to turn up the heat 





ir the jeweler nearest you, or information’‘on the pieces A 
iown, call the phone numbers listed. : 


5,170.* 914 769-0156 McTeigue by Krementz & Co. B. $3,400 * 212 753-5880.Jose,Hess as 
5,650 * 212 944-9700 Keen Jiry. D. $1,695 » 800 345-7508 Milestones by Ballou ~~ ef oo - 
4.950 » 212 944-8230 Alfred Levitt & Son, Inc. F. $1,490.* 212 757-2800 London Star oy 
yf 975 ° 818 901-7155 Aurion Int'l. Ltd. H. $3,890 * 212 869-9400 Claar Bros. Inc. ms 
g 500 * 800 634-2024 Gem East Corp. Jewelry enlarged for detail. 
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Coolly elegant diamond jewelry that will onset roneven 





When you see the 


fire your imagination. Ice on Ice tag, freeze. A diamond is forever. 
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Hi The Sun Rises at Midnight 
By Dale Harris 





NOT SINCE THE EIGHTEENTH century, when a painter of 
Boucher’s eminence could turn quite naturally from court 
portraits and mythological spectacles to the design of ce- 


SONTAY DEEZ EIN AY 


ramic figurines, stage settings or even cutout dolls, has 





any artist of distinction surpassed Sonia Delaunay in 
the sheer multiplicity of her accomplishments. Though 
Delaunay set out to be simply an easel painter, she quickly 
extended her range to include the decorative arts, making 
a significant and ever-increasing contribution to the devel- 
opment of twentieth-century textiles, fashion, furnishings 
and graphic design. 

Far from finding such commercial activity a distraction 
from her work as a painter, Delaunay regarded it as an 
opportunity for what she called “a conquest of new 
spaces.’” The metaphor is characteristic of her outlook: For 





Delaunay, art in all its manifestations was essentially a 
form of self-renewal. As a painter, for example, she 
steadily enlarged her capacities. Beginning her career be- 
fore World War I with intimate portraits and self-por- 
traits, she went on to create five heroic-scale murals on 


LOUIS AND ERIC DELAUNAY 
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technological themes for the 1937 Paris Exposition, one of 











MUSEE NATIONAL D'ART MODERNE, CENTRE GEORGES POMPIDOU 





During an artistic odyssey that spanned some 75 years, the prolific and highly individualistic Sonia Delaunay (top, at her worktable in Paris in 
1924) applied her talents to painting, decorative arts and fashion, interior and stage design. asove: Interlocking spherical forms abound in color- 
ful contrast throughout Delaunay’s study for her monumental Voyages Lointains, 1937, a mural for the Paris Railroad Pavilion. For Sonia and her hus- 
band, artist Robert Delaunay, color became a vital form of communication, “like speech.” “We play with colors as with a new means of expression.” 


continued on page 74 
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As I See It #3 ina series 
Raymond Meier 

‘La Vie en Rose’ 
Light-Saturated Photography 





THE BOLD LOOK 
O' KOHLER. 


Flash from the Champs Elysées: What's old is new; what's new is old. And all in a style extraordinaire. To wit, 
our Antique™ Faucets. Quite the turn-on in polished or brushed chrome, polished brass, or 24k gold plate. 
Tres chic! See Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio and idea book, 
send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept. AAD, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4KOHLER, ext. 47. 


© 1988 by Kohler Co. 
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DIAMOND. What arock should be. 


There are still a few things in this world that stand apart from the ordinary. Among rocks, 
its a “D-Flawless” diamond. And among automobiles, it's the Lincoln Continental. With 
its sophisticated suspension, steering and braking systems, Continental is one of the most 
advanced luxury cars in the world today. And Continental provides a standard air-bag 
supplemental restraint system for both the driver and right front passenger. For more 
information, call 1 800 822-9292. Or visit a Lincoln dealer, where one drive will demon- 
strate why many other luxury cars are just ordinary. And why the Lincoln Continental 


is exactly what a luxury car should be. 


LINCOLN. What aluxury car should be. 
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“D-Flawless” diamond courtesy of 
































SONIA DELAUNAY 


The Sun Rises at Midnight 
continued from page 70 


which, Voyages Lointains, for the Railroad Pavilion, brought 
Pr: her a gold medal. 

“e By then she was celebrated for her achievements in the 
applied arts, not as an impractical dilettante but as a thor- 
oughgoing professional. Until the Bolsheviks seized power 
in 1917, she and her husband, the French painter Robert 
Delaunay, lived very comfortably on her private income 
from Russia, the country she had left as a young woman. 
Born in 1885 to a Ukrainian factory worker and his wife, 
she was adopted at the age of five by her rich maternal 
uncle in St. Petersburg and suddenly translated into a 
world of culture and privilege. “Robert and I,” she wrote, 
“played at life like others play with dolls. ... After the 
Revolution, we were forced to make our own way.” 

As early as 1913 she had exhibited, along with her 
canvases, a collection of boldly inventive book covers, fur- 
nishings and posters, simply because it interested her to do 
so. After 1917 her inclinations led to even more varied 
expressions. A chance meeting with Serge Diaghilev led to 





her first designs for the stage: new costumes for the Ballets 


ARTCURIAL 


Russes’s revival of Cléopatre. Following the London pre- 


BOVE: While in Portugal during World War I, Delaunay executed a series devoted to the dancers and costumes with which she had become 
enchanted. In her watercolor Costume Simultané, 1916, vibrant colors and rhythmic forms offer an equivalent to the dancer’s movement. BELOW 
Attesting to Delaunay’s versatility is her 1926 set design for the film Le Petit Parigot, for which she also designed the fabrics and a dance costume. 
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continued on page 82 
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TOAMNCIeCh. 


Available in fine stores from coast to coast. 


MaAcy’s 
ATLANTA « NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY + CALIFORNIA 


BULLOCK’S 
MARSHALL FIELD'S 
JORDAN MARSH + NORTH EAST 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
HALLS * KANSAS CITY 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
FREDERICK & NELSON 
ROBINSON’S 
MAISON BLANCHE 
L.S. AYRES 
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because quality matters. 
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SINCE 1801, CRANE HAS BEEN A PARTY 
TO SOME OF THE MOST FESTIVE GATHERINGS. 


A Crane invitation always brings more to the party. Made of 100% cotton fiber, 
Crane tells your guests to expect good food, fine wines and the very best company. 
Perhaps that’s what makes Crane invitations so highly celebrated among prominent 

party throwers and prominent partygoers, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 








We've been taking your words seriously for 187 years. 
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) he Eldorado and the Vette. The 
-Bird and the Woodies. Unforgettable 
iiream machines, to take us on a trip 
yack through time. 


They're all here! The Classic 
vars of the Fifties. 12 authentically 
jetailed replicas, inthe prized 1:43 
icale. Loaded with special features 
isually reserved for one-of-a-kind 
nodels costing hundreds of dollars 
r More. 


Hinged doors and hoods that open. 
3ucket seats. Sculptured engines 
and undercarriages. Painted, hand- 
Dolished metal exteriors. All in the 
pars’ original colors. With as many 
as fifty separate components hand- 
ssembled to form a single car. 


There’s never 
een anything 
like it in the hun- 
dred-year history 
of model car 
collecting. Imagine! 
Classics of this size Reference notes, technical 





And the hard- ’ . —in the original colors. 
wood and veneer wall display is : tea 
yours at no additional charge. 


[t's the definitive collection. With 
every car chosen by the connoisseur’s 
‘magazine Automobile Quarterly. And 
each one precisely crafted, to 
/exacting new standards of excellence. 


Outstanding value. From Franklin | 
Mint Precision Models, of course. npeePeee ces 


A ‘ specifications and a reprint of es Display shel ‘ 
and detail at just an original ad for each car 3 20%" tall, x 1834” wide . 
will be provided ina en} | 
$55 each. special customized binder ae ; : Sab i} 
Lustrous hand-polished finish — | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
i 








open and close 


Cars.shown approximately actual size 
Corvette 374” L. Cadillac 54” L. Thunderbird 44” L 








{| 
removable hardtop iit 


© 1988 FMPM 
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SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 
Franklin Mint Precision Models« Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 Please mail by December 31, 1988. HH) 


Please enter my subscription for The Classic Cars of the Fifties, con- HT 
sisting of 12 imported die-cast models in the prized 1:43 scale. 


| need send no money at this time. | will receive a new replica MR./MRS./MISS 
every other month and will be billed for each one in two equal monthly 
installments of $27.50* each, beginning priorto shipment. The '50s- ADDRESS 


styled imported display, and a customized reference binder will be 


| 

$e: 
sent to me at no additional charge. i 
*Plus my state sales tax CITY | 

| 


SIGNATURE STATE, ZIP = 
ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT T2 ACCEPTANCE 11527-883 
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The Sun Rises at Midnight 


continued from page 74 


miere, the Russian impresario wired 
Delaunay that at the first sight of 
Cleopatra’s costume the audience had 
gasped. No wonder. The gold silk 
dress, patterned with bands of green, 
rose, mauve and blue, had a semicir- 
cular mirror set into the stomach, so 
that when Cleopatra’s poisoned lover 
clutched at her body he saw a reflec- 
tion of his own contorted features be- 
fore falling dead. Perhaps as an 
extension of her work with veils for 
this production, Delaunay would 
later design a series of scarves, em- 
broidered and appliqued with bril- 
liantly colored geometric motifs. 

In the wake of Cléopatre, Delaunay 
presented a fashion show in Madrid, 
where she soon opened a boutique. 
Called Casa Sonia, it served as an out- 
let for her original lampshades, neck- 
laces, handbags, parasols, pillows, 
pottery and small wooden boxes. In 
1919 she decorated Madrid’s new 
Petit Casino in red, yellow and white, 
and created the costumes for its open- 
ing floor show. In 1922 her use of em- 
phatic geometric patterns for the 
interior of a bookstore in Neuilly, Au 
Sans Pareil, established her reputa- 
tion as a designer of interiors that 
were both innovative and commer- 
cially feasible. 

Three years later Delaunay earned 
an international reputation by open- 
ing a boutique on the Pont Alexandre 
III as part of the Paris Exposition des 
Arts Décoratifs. The venture, under- 
taken in collaboration with the coutu- 
rier and furrier Jacques Heim, was an 
immediate success. Her design for 
the shop itself, outside as well as 
within, exemplified the principles of 
the twentieth century in its irresist- 
ible functional elegance. At the same 
time, her furs, clothing and acces- 
sories, all of which combined simple 
lines and assertive patterns, expressed 
with uncanny precision the mood of 
the postwar era: practical, energetic, 
impatient of all historical associa- 
tions. In the same year she created a 
quintessential jazz-age automobile by 
covering a Citroén B12 with a star- 
tling pattern of rectangles. Fittingly 


enough, around this time she de- 
signed clothing for the wives of such 
Bauhaus figures as Walter Gropius 
and Marcel Breuer. 

During the years preceding the 
stock market crash of 1929, Sonia 
kept the Delaunay household going 
almost single-handedly. When the 
economy collapsed, she virtually with- 
drew from the world of haute couture, 
though for many years she continued 
to produce textiles. She also designed 
stained glass, tapestries, mosaics, 
books, posters, playing cards, table- 
cloths, rugs and ceramics. In 1978, 
the year before her death at the age of 
ninety-four, she collaborated on the 
costumes for Luigi Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author at the 
Comédie Francaise. Meanwhile, she 
had devoted a great deal of energy to 
preserving and promoting the work 
of Robert, who died of cancer in 1941. 
When she was eighty-three, De- 
launay wrote: “I have led three lives: 
one for Robert, one for my son and 
grandsons, a shorter one for myself.” 

Notwithstanding these constraints, 
Sonia Delaunay accomplished a prodi- 
gious amount of highly original work. 
Only in recent years has there been 
any adequate acknowledgment of her 
role in the development of abstract 
art, especially with respect to color. 
Through color, above all, she com- 
municated her conviction that the 
universe was not so much a place as a 
state of being, something to be cele- 
brated rather than merely observed. 
During the Cubist ascendancy, when 
Picasso and Braque were reconceiv- 
ing the world in shades of brown, 
she was filling her canvases with bril- 
liant reds, yellows, purples, blues, 
greens—tokens of her belief that 
What she called the mysterious lan- 
guage of color could reveal the exis- 
tence of a universal vibrancy. 

“T love creation more than life,” 
she wrote, “and I must express my- 


self before disappearing.” Not sur- ~ 


prisingly, the final words of her 
autobiography, published when she 
was ninety-three, are: “The sun rises 
at midnight.” 
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‘THE PASHA™ PEN IS AVAILABLE 
AT THESE FINE STORES: 


ARIZONA 
PENS INTERNATIONAL, PHOENIX 


CALIFORNIA 

A.J. MORROW, PASADENA 
FRANCES ORR, BEVERLY HILLS 
LEHR & BLACK, Bevery HILLs 


FLORIDA 

MALL SMOKE SHOPS, Miami 

WILLIAM ERNEST BROWN, 
BAL HARBOUR 


GEORGIA 
ARTLITE, ATLANTA 


ILLINOIS 
FLAX CoO., Cuicaco 


INDIANA 
HOOSIER PEN, INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
ALTMAN LUGGAGE, New York 
ARNOLD TOBACCO SHOP, 
New YORK 
ARTHUR BROWN & BROTHER, 
New YORK 
BLACKER & KOOBY, New York 
DAVIDOFF OF GENEVA, 
New YORK 
JOON STATIONERS, New York 
MENASH, New York 
VENTURE STATIONERS, 
New YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hons CIGAR 'Co:, 
PHILADELPHIA 


TEXAS 
CAMPBELL STATIONERS, DALLas 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
FAHRNEY’S PENS 
GEORGETOWN TOBACCO 
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CARTIER, | HE PASHA PEN 


PASHA” A GLEAMING 
COLUMN OF GOLD AND 
LACQUER, RIBBED AND CAPPED 
IN THE CARTIER” MANNER. 
AN ARCHITECTURAL JEWEL 
BOLDLY DESIGNED WITH PURE 
CONTEMPORARY LINES. WITH 
BALL POINT OR CLASSIC NIB, 
EACH PASHA BY CARTIER IS 
SIGNED BY THE MASTER 


JEWELER. 


CARTIER: THE MEASURE OF 


CREATIVE GEN?IUS. 
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Crystal embodies _ infinite 
creative potential. It comes to life 
in countless forms. As a chan- 
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and decoration. A gift of beauty 
and light. 

In 1895, realizing the promise 
that crystal held, Daniel 


/Swarovski turned it into a thriv- 


ing industry, right in the heart of 
Europe. Today, over 7000 people 
active in 15 production centers 
and 42 sales subsidiaries make 
Daniel Swarovski Corporation 
the world leader in machine-cut 


crystal. 


‘Drawing on vast design resources 


and innovative technologies, it 
Jey Com eutetea tent lb invigorated eo 9 e 
tal’s fascination. Today crystal 
lives. And as never before it exerts 


its power to conquer. 





aN ae SWAROVSKI 
CORPORATION 


_ SWAROVSKI AMERICA LIMITED 
CRANSTON/RHODE ISLAND 
TEL. 800-556-6478 


SHOWROOMS ~ 
_. NEW YORK TEL, 212-213-9001 
LOS ANGELES TEL, 213-748-5519 
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Emerson Woelffer’s Primitive Icons 
By Irene Borger 


FROM BRAQUE and Klee to Giacometti 
and Pollock, many twentieth-century 
artists of the West have been deeply 
impressed by the primitive art of 
Africa, Oceania and the Americas. 
While the influence has been broad 
and its manifestations diverse, for 
many, great ethnological museums 
have been the common site of dis- 
covery. Picasso, for one, claiming he 
opened the wrong door at the Musée 
d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro, stum- 
bled onto a vast collection of fetishes 
and masks for the first time. 

Other adventures have taken place 
in the New World. Painter and collec- 
tor Emerson Woelffer first encoun- 
tered tribal art at the Field Museum 


STERS 


in Chicago when he was nine. Bored 


PHOTOGRAPHY: RUSSELL MACMA 


with the stuffed animals his school- 





Artist Emerson Woelffer and his wife, Diana, a photographer (above), have amassed their collec- 











tion of primitive art from the Americas, Africa and Oceania over thirty-five years of travel. ABOVE 
RIGHT: A collage by Woelffer is surrounded by a carved Abelam figure from Maprik, New Guinea 
(left), a selection of African figures and spearheads, and a hanging African mask (right). 


“Everything, whether it was from 
Africa or New Guinea, whether it 
was American Indian or Melanesian, 
was all piled together, crammed in 
from ceiling to floor,” he recalls. “The 
total magic and mystery knocked me 
out. Now museums tend to isolate 


mates were viewing, Woelffer wan- 
dered off to the halls filled with 
masks, carved figures, weapons and 
drums “reeking with the magic and 
spirits of life, death and dance.” 

His astonishment, in part, was due 
to the way the work was installed. 
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“Our collection was formed with the factors 
of knowing and not knowing, loving, magic, 
not being able to help our habit, having and 
not having money, and just having to have,” 
says Emerson Woelffer. Above: In the art-filled 
living room, a Sepik River debator’s stool 
with seated figure and a kava bowl (fore- 
ground center) from Fiji are flanked by two 
standing Asmat shields from New Guinea. 


pieces and light them individually so 
they look like objects of good design. 
I like it when work is loaded in, when 
you see that this piece has something 
to do with that one.” 

The Woelffer household overflows 
with art culled from many cultures 
over the past thirty-five years. A 
rectilinear Dogon mask is set next to 
a globular Maprik headdress; a Rouault 
aquatint overlooks a chest set with 
kachina dolls. A stately painted carv- 
ing from New Guinea’s Sepik River 
area flanks a sprightly Mirdé. Even the 
low table is a crossroads of the collect- 
ing world, with a 300 B.c. Colima par- 
rot vessel (which formerly belonged 
to the late director John Huston) a 


continued on page 90 








The 1989 Vanden Plas is the most 
exclusive and luxuriously equipped 
Jaguar sedan. Its sumptuous interior 
recalls a time when Vanden Plas was a 
builder of elegant custom carriages. 

Eond-finished and meticulously 
inlaid walnut veneers lend lustrous 
warmth throughout the cabin. The rich 
feel and fragrance of supple leather 
abound. The front seats incorporate 
temperature-controlled heating 
elements. 

For the rear seat passengers, bur! 
walnut fold-down picnic tables and 
high-intensity reading lamps have 
been provided. Individual headrests 
on the rear seats offer added comfort 
and safety. An extended console 


The 1989 

Jaguar Vanden Plas 
reflects an elegance 
that is as much a 
part of English life 
as afternoon tea. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 


brings air conditioning and heating 
vents within easy reach of rear seat 
fear naa A cor of unc OMProMISING 
uxury, the Vanden Plas is even fur 
nished with fleecelike throw rugs in the 
passenger footwells. 

To experience the elegance that is 
Vanden Plas, and for information on 
Jaguar's comprehensive three-year/ 
36,000-mile warranty, see your 
Jaguar dealer. He can provide details 
on this limited warranty, applicable in 
the USA and Canada, and on Jaguar's 
Service-On-Site™ Roadside Assistance 
Plan. For your nearest dealer, call toll- 
free: |-800-4-JAGUAR. 

Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 
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Presenting the 
Eastside Lounge Chair 
designed by 
Ettore Sottsass. 
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Presenting the 
you-know-what chair 
: designed by 
you-know-who. 
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Emerson Woelffer’s Primitive Icons 


continued from page 86 


hairbreadth from the Senufo head- 
dress once owned by Dadaist Tristan 
Tzara. Brass abuts tree root; mother- 
of-pearl and lizard skin peek out 
from the sea of terra-cotta and carved 
wood. Rooms are like full-scale as- 
semblages. ‘Just imagine if all the art- 
ists were here together along with 
their work,” Woelffer says, laughing. 

If the collection is more a chorus of 
voices than simply a body of beauti- 
ful things, it is because Woelffer and 
his wife, Diana, have lived with art 
all their lives. Collecting is an exten- 
sion of their own work and a dynamic 
dialogue with other artists. Many of 
the European artists who are repre- 





sented here—including Miro, Picasso 
and Ernst—collected primitive work, 
and the house reverberates with ideas. 

As a young artist, Woelffer began 
his teaching career at the ““New 
Bauhaus,” the Institute of Design in 


Chicago under the auspices of 
Moholy-Nagy. Diana Woelffer stud- 
ied photography there with Aaron 
Siskind and Harry Callahan. Having 
been invited by Buckminster Fuller 





“It’s not just the aesthetic quality of the work that moves me,” says 
It’s the whole thing: the design, the spiritual qual- 
ity, the magic, the use it had, and in the case of a certain work, the dance 
it represented.” ABoveE: A Sepik River carving (left) faces a wall adorned 
with a Mossi mask from Africa and a grouping of prints and collages 
by Miro, Ernst, Motherwell and Woelffer. RIGHT: A profusion of Hopi 
kachina dolls stands beneath a Rouault aquatint (center), Mexican and 
New Mexican folk art, and two 19th-century paintings on glass, right. 


Emerson Woelffer. 
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to teach at Black Mountain College, 
the Woelffers met Charles Olson 
and learned that the Yucatan was a 
place where one could live cheaply 
and paint. Intending to drive from 
Chicago to the village of Campeche, 
they were lured by friends to stop in 
New York first. The Woelffers spent a 
lively weekend with Lee Krasner, 
Jackson Pollock and the de Koonings 
before heading on to Mexico, where 
their collecting began inadvertently. 

“Our lives were completely basic 
there,” says Diana Woelffer. “We got 
our fish from the sea, cooked it on a 
brazier, slept on hammocks. It was 
marvelous. Our house was the only 
one in town with a well, and we used 
to exchange water for fresh tortillas. 
Our friends the fishermen kept their 
sails on our patio and would bring us 
small pre-Columbian objects as gifts. 
Charles Olson later wrote The Mayan 
Letters in that house.” 

“Once it went through the grape- 
vine that we were interested in 
Mayan work,” Emerson Woelffer con- 
tinues, “farmers who found objects 





would bring them to us and sell them 
for a few pesos. Hardly anyone was 
collecting those pieces at the time. 
You might say that I’ve never looked 
for things—rather, they’ve seemed to 
come and choose me. I really do be- 
lieve in magic.” 

Artist and friend Robert Mother- 
well calls Woelffer, whom he met in 
the early 1950s, a “born painter” 
with “Abstract Expressionism in his 
blood.” He is, Motherwell maintains, 
as “literate about modern art as any 
American” he has met. Woelffer, 
whose paintings and collages are 
closely aligned with Abstract Expres- 
sionist work, feels a connection with 
Gottlieb and Mir6é and considers the 
Surrealists a major influence. Like 
these artists, he is interested in the 
unconscious, the automatic, arche-- 
types and dreams. Less concerned 
with representation, Woelffer and the 
others were naturally drawn to tribal 
art where the reality of the psyche is 
manifest. As a onetime drummer and 
jazz clarinetist, he has always relished 
improvisation and the unplanned, or 


continued on page 96 
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RICHARD GREEN 


44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ. Telephone: 01-493 3939 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G. Fax: 01-629 2609. New York: 518-583 2060 








Jan Baptist Van Fornenburgh (c.1585-The Hague 1649 ) 
A vase of flowers on a ledge 
Signed 
Copper: 164% X 11%in/41.8 k 29cm 
Provenance: Part of a private collection 


Richard Green is pleased to present 
A CHRISTMAS TRILOGY 
at his galleries in Dover Street and New Bond Street 





OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
are being shown a 
44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York: 518-583 2060 


Opening on Wednesday 16th November 1988 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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RICHARD GREE 


39 Dover Street, London W1X 3RB. Telephone: 01-493 3939 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G. Fax: 01-629 2609. New York: 518-583 2060 


Winter Landscape 
Signed and dated ’69 
Panel: 13% X 17Min/34.5 x 44cm 


Richard Green is pleased to present 
A CHRISTMAS TRILOGY 
at his galleries in Dover Street and New Bond Street 


VICTORIAN PAINTINGS 
are being shown at 
39 Dover Street, London W1X 3RB 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York: 518-583 2060 


Opening on Wednesday 16th November 1988 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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Jack Lenor Larsen is Color, 
any color you can imagin 


} 
| 
Infinite color, texture, and | 
Marcia lRerelaa) ela) 1t(e ls Sa 
Continuously evolving vo- | 
cabularies of technology ‘| 
and processes. Unique | 
combinations of furniture, | 
carpet, and textiles to 


furnish any interior. 


| 
41 East Eleventh Street | 
New York, NY 10003-4685 | 
Telephone: 212.674.3993 
Available Through Archite: 
and Interior Designers 
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RICHARD GREEN 


+ New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE. ‘Telephone: 01-493 3939 
Telex: 25796 GREEN G. Fax: 01-629 2609. New York: 518-583 2060 


Paul César Helleu (Vannes 1859-1927 Paris) 
Mme Helleu dans le salon de Vatelier du peintre 
Signed. Canvas: 30/2 X 22Y2in/77.5 X 57.5cm 


Exhibited: Galerie Charpentier, ‘Paul César Helleu’, 1931 no. 16. Musee de Dieppe, ‘Paul Helleu’, 1962, no. 17 


Richard Green is pleased to present 
A CHRISTMAS TRILOGY 
at his galleries in Dover Street and New Bond Street 


XIX AND XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 
are being shown at 
4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York: 518-583 2060 


Opening on Wednesday 16th November 1988 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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Where there's a 
Young Chang piano, 


there is harmony. 


YOUNG @ CHANG 


The best the world has to offer.™ 
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FOR COLLECTORS 


Emerson Woelffer’s Primitive Icons 
continued from page 90 


what the Surrealists called the seren- 
dipitous find, the trouvaille. 

“When you live with something, 
it’s bound to exert itself in some fash- 
ion in your work,” says Emerson 
Woelffer. “The energy in these things 
really rocks, and this comes through 
your pores. People have told me that | 
they can see direct influences from 
particular pieces. I don’t see it as be- 
ing quite as specific as that.” 

Gifford Phillips, a close friend and 
a collector of Woelffer’s work as well 
as a trustee of the Museum of Modern 
Art, elucidates: “While I think there’ 
is an interaction between the forms in. 
Emerson’s own work and the work in — 
his collection, a real affinity between’ 
the paintings and the objects, I don’t 
think that one influenced the other 
sequentially. Rather, his ideas about 
painting stimulated his appetite for 
collecting as much as the objects have 
continued to influence his work. Art, 
for Emerson, is not a one-way street.” ° 

While the Woelffers are finely at- 
tuned to the plastic qualities of the 
works in their collection, they’re 
equally sensitive to the more elusive 
power of the art. “I put most of the 
fetishes under glass to keep the spirit 
intact,” Woelffer says, “but there’s 
one we keep out which—I honestly 
don’t know how it happens—always 
sweats once a year. And one day we 
found another fetish piece that had 
been firmly wired to the wail in the 
middle of the floor.” 

“IT know no one will believe it, 
but it jumped right off the wall 
without any provocation whatso- 
ever,” Diana Woelffer adds. “You 
have to believe there is magic in these 
things. Entire cultures, vaster than 
our own, had very firm beliefs in the 
power of art. These pieces are talis- 
mans—you can really feel something 
emanating from them.” ; 

Picasso once declared that the Afri- 
can sculptures hanging in his studio 
were “more witnesses than models.” 
As both witnesses and models for the 
Woelffers, the art in their resonant 
collection is a legacy that has re- 
mained intensely alive. 
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of fine fashion jewelry. Available at selected stores from 50 to 750 dolar 
800-556-6478 


© 1988 Swarovski America Limited 
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714-722-9411 


It all began with a ane sofa. 


Leather was the ot choice; comfort- 
able, durable and so very beautiful. And 
just as perfect was the selection of a 


LEATHER CENTER leather sofa. 
LEATHER CENTER uses only the 
best aniline dyed leathers in the world. 
They know the importance of aniline 
dying, how it keeps the hide smooth and 


ATLANTA: 6300 Jimmy Carter Blvd. #104, Norcross, GA 30071, 404-662-8000 BEVERLY HI 
BOSTON: 1266 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02215, 617-262-5255 = 309 Worcester Rd., Natick, MAO 
2968 Finley Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60515, 312-916-9165 » 495 Lake Cook Rd. #D-7, Deerfield 
DALLAS: 1319 Dragon St., Dallas, TX 75207, 214-742-1300 = 13460 Inwood 
303-773-8877 HOUSTON: 10161 Harwin #102, Houston, TX 77036, 713-981-5874 = 3333 
33127, 305-573-5002 NEW YORK: 44 East 32nd St., 
SAN FRANCISCO: 444 DeHaro St. #111, San Francisco, CA 94107, 415-552-7576 
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New York, NY 10016, 212-696-4 
SHERWN 





soft to the touch. Leather lasts a wee 
time, and using anything less than fie 
best leathers would only mean lon 
ing mediocrity. ei 
or a full color catalog please s¢ 
$3 check or mong, order to DEAS 
CENTER (Dept ee oe OO 
Court, Carrolltagay * 5006. 
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North Robertson Bivd. #101, Beverly Hills, CA 90211, 213-276-9 
5-7902 CHICAGO: 233 West Huron St., Chicago, IL 60610, 312-943-9 
-564-0500 COSTA MESA: 1941 Newport Bivd., Costa Mesa, CA 92€ 
, 214-458-0885 DENVER: 7800 East Hampden, Denver, CO 802 
oe 713-586-9955 Wi, 3800 North Miami Ave., Miami 
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Because the most powerful statements 
are made without words. 


THE SENAT 











Confident. Successful. Admired. When they speak, others listen. | 
When they act, others notice. When they achieve, others applaud. | 
For those who know what they want, The Hamilton Watch 
Company proudly introduces The Senator. | 
| 
| 


The Senator. An authentic re-creation of a classic American wrist- 
watch of the 1930’s. World renowned Hamilton design. Stylish, 
and very sophisticated. Richly finished with 5 microns of 18kt 
rose gold, and fitted with a stunning genuine leather band. 


Every detail is authentic, painstakingly hand-assembled. The 
same unique rounded watchcase and distinctive “Paris Antique” 
numerals of the original Hamilton Thirties classic. And for the 
accuracy the 80’s demand, a state-of-the-art Swiss quartz move- 
ment. As is traditional with Hamilton, the back of your Senator 
will be engraved with up to three initials of your choice. 


We are pleased to offer The Senator for just $295* payable in 
convenient monthly installments. If not completely delighted, 
return your watch in original condition within 30 days for a full 
refund. Order this distinguished timepiece today. I 
Shipment in 2-4 weeks. i 
*Plus $3.50 shipping/handling 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 | 


In CT, AK, HI call: (203) 855-8717 


® Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, PA © 1988 Hamilton Classics (MBI) 


Hamilton® Classics 8269 
47 Richards Avenue it 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


For Fastest Service Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 
In CT, AK, HI call: (203) 855-8717 


Please send me Hamilton Senator watch(es). 


Men's] Ladies’ L] 
Initials to be engraved on back: 


Name 











PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address : : i) 








City/State/Zip : x 


Signature = 


(All orders subject to acceptance) 


Charge each of 8 equal monthly $37.31 installments to my credit card 
LC) MasterCard (LL) VISA (Diners Club () American Express 





Credit Card # Expiration Date 
L) I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is my 
deposit of $99.50* for each watch. I will pay the balance in four equal | 
monthly installments of $49.75. 


*Connecticut residents add 7/2% sales tax 
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Features the rare and unusual 
in decorative Oriental and 
European carpets and rugs. 


730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 397-9060 
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tSee your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this new limited warranty. 
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a see | Es coupe. eles wana: engine 
aye Tuned-Port Fuel Injection. Standard, all-new, fully synchronized ZF 6-speed manual 


transmission. Available 251 performance handling package capable of pulling .91g 
ona skidpad* New 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty 
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OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET ~~ ™ 


“World class.” “High performance?’ “Ultimate”’ Words that stretch the bounds of truth when 
applied to some cars are mere understatement for Corvette. Because when you strap yourself 

in behind the wheel, turn the key and head out for the open road, Corvette 
puts the rest of the world right where it belongs: in your rearview mirror. 
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Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Corvette are registered trademarks of GM Corp. ©1988 GM Corp, All Rights Reserved. _ Let's get it tagether. ..buckle up. ft) 
































The Palazze 


Contarini-Decazes 
Cultivating the Spirit of Uenice 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


At the 15th-century Palazzo Contarini-Decazes, the 
spirit of Venetian glory is maintained by Duke 
and Duchess Decazes et de Gliicksbierg. RIGHT: Marble 
statuary in a small vestibule by the main staircase 


BELOW: Elaborate 18th-century wrought-iron gates 
open onto the Grand Canal and the Palazzo Barbaro, 
at right, from which the duke’s great-uncle, Edmond 
de Polignac, first admired the Contarini palace. opro 
siTE: In a sitting room, silk damask woven for the 
duke is used for the walls and draperies. The Murano 
mirror was part of the house when he inherited it 


“EVER SINCE I WAS fourteen years 
old,” recalls Duke Decazes, “I had 
been going to Venice each September 
with my father to stay in his aunt’s 
palace on the Grand Canal. As a 
young boy I was very much in awe of 
her, but I do remember saying to her 
in the summer of 1935, ‘I can’t think 
of any place I’d rather be than here in 
this house in Venice.’ With her won- 
derfully generous sense of hospital- 
ity, she immediately replied, “This 
is home for you.’ I thought she was 
inviting me to come whenever I 
liked. It was some time before I un- 
derstood what she meant.” 

Soon thereafter the princess de 
Polignac wrote a will bequeathing 
the magnificent Venetian Renais- 
sance palace she acquired in 1900 to 
her grandnephew Elie Decazes. Years 
later, just after Christmas in 1987, 
Elie and Solange Decazes, Duke and 
Duchess Decazes et de Gliicksbierg, 
celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary in Venice surrounded by 
their five children and their off- 
spring. The festivities began with a 
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solemn mass in the beautiful Baroque 
church of the Gesuati and a reception 
in the palace for the eighty-four 
members of the family as well as a 
host of local and foreign friends. 
“Much of what I organized for the 
the duke reflects, ‘“was 
really done for our grandchildren. | 
want them to have the wonderful 


occasion,” 


memories of the house—and of Ven- 
ice—that my wife and I and our chil- 
dren already enjoy.” 

It was a splendid evening, with the 
crowded and animated reception fol- 
lowed by a delightful dinner for 106 
people seated at small round tables 
in the great hall. Wines came from 
the Decazes estate near Bordeaux, and 


104 


dishes from the repertoire of Vene- 
tian cuisine; there were elegant and 
amusing reminiscences by the chil- 
dren; and then a son-in-law, Georges 
de Montebello, called out for every- 
one’s attention. A trumpet fanfare 
followed, and who should appear but 
a very convincing doge of Venice, 
making an exquisite speech in French 


while one of his colorful entourage— 
a fierce, bearded figure in full ar- 
mor—saluted the duke and duchess 
in pure Venetian dialect. “One of 
our grandchildren asked if that was 


really the doge, so I guess we can | 


call the evening a success,” says the 
duke. Even the Decazeses’ first great- 
grandchild, the infant Alexandre de 





Montebello, put in an appearance. 
In many ways the duke owes his 


Venetian attachment to his American 


ancestry: Both his grandmother and 
her sister Winnaretta, the princess de } 
Polignac, were daughters of Isaac 
Merrit Singer, the American sewing 
machine magnate. 


continued on page 202 





PRECEDING PAGES: In a corner sitting room, 
which opens onto a summer terrace, yellow 
silk damask covers the walls and several 


Flemish brass chandeliers provide candle- 
light. ABOvE: The small winter dining room is 
lined with lacquered panels taken from a 
mainland villa early in the century. The cane- 
backed chairs are Louis XV style, while the 
painted chest of drawers and a side table are 
Sicilian. oppositE: A mid-18th-century bureau- 
cabinet decorated in lacca povera holds Qian- 
long figures of six of the “eight immortals.” 
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LEFT: For his bedroom, the duke found the English canopied bed at the sale of Charles 
de Beistegui furnishings at Palazzo Labia in 1964. In an unused Verona marble fire- 
place lined with Dutch tiles, an oil portrait replaces the traditional fire screen. Top: An 
elaborate giltwood frame surrounds the door leading to the main guest room; the half- 
canopy bed also came from the de Beistegui sale. “No one seemed very interested in 
the massive 18th-century beds,” says the duke, “so I was able to get them for a 
good price.” aBpove: The Palazzo Contarini-Decazes, right, viewed from the Acad- 
emy Bridge. The domes of the church of Santa Maria della Salute rise in the distance. 
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TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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_ INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
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rHIS IS THE CULPRIT,” says Sally Sirkin Lewis of Adolph 
Gottlieb’s masterful painting Pink Smash. “This 1s one of 
the reasons I bought this house. It’s nine feet tall My old 
house had eight-foot ceilings. We had to move.’ 

[The result is that most exciting and terrifying of | 
projects—the designer’s own residence. For Lewis, it has 
been the realization of many dreams. Most important, she 
is finally surrounded by her favorite art and objects. Like 
all true collectors, she finds herself nourished by them. 
“Often clients will come here and want to buy a painting 
or something else they see. But I can’t sell it. I've lived in 
this house for almost three years and I’ve never tired of 





anything,” she says. 
For Lewis, it is like coming home after a long voyage, 
though in fact it is her belongings that have been away. 
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‘1 wanted the art to truly breathe and dominate the 
space,” says designer Sally Sirkin Lewis (above) of the 
house she and her husband, Bernard, share in Beverly 
Hills. prECEDING PAGES: A 1976 untitled work by Richard 
Serra hangs above the living room fireplace. At left is i 
Bernar Venet’s 1982 sculpture Undetermined Line. David i 
Smith’s Sewing Machine, 1943, is displayed on the fore- i 
ground table. A Thai earthenware jug, a Chinese lacquer | 
table and a Ming carved-wood Buddha add an Oriental | 
touch. Lewis designed the sofas and parchment-w rapped | 
low table; antiques and accessories from J. Robert Scott 
Lert. Adolph Gottlieb’s 1959 Pink Smash was a determining 
factor in the purchase of the house. A bronze Dong-son- 
style drum rests between two Régence-style armchairs. 
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The Gottlieb painting, which she purchased in 1981, was | 
gathering dust in a warehouse along with dozens of other 
works of art, antiques and accessories. Mementos of world 

travels had been stored away for years, waiting for Lewis 

to design an appropriate setting. 


| 
| 

“I had almost every accessory and work of art before | | : 
moved here,” she explains. “The Dong-son drum, the Afri- 
can sculpture and the jug I bought on my first trip to 
Bangkok eight years ago.”” However, none could be accom- 
modated in her West Hollywood house, which was de- 
signed in a stylized Japanese motif. | 

“It was like being enveloped in a Japanese screen and 
was too decorative for Gottlieb’s art,” she explains, refer- 
ring again to Pink Smash. “I wanted to get into a phase it 
where I could collect more. I was at the time of life when | ! 
could afford to buy the art yet I couldn’t show anything.” 

Lewis’s sensitivity to the presentation of art comes Ht I 
from her own studies and from her mother, who was an Ht I 
artist. Her taste leans toward classic, muscular abstraction, HII 
often reductive examples that reflect her ongoing interest f'| 
in the aesthetic of the Far East. I 

The new house in Beverly Hills was a mongrel, many Ih 
styles contributing to the appearance of a Mediterranean 
country house. “The bones were there but had not been | 
taken advantage of. I stripped the house down to the fram- 
ing, gutted every bath, the kitchen and fireplace and uni- | 
fied all into one harmonious background. I wanted to I 
emphasize the scale of the house by eliminating unnec- | 








| 
Lert: An Egyptian stone relief depicting the amulets of | 
Ptolemy Philadelphus stands in the entrance hall. “This | 
piece evokes a feeling of timelessness,” says Lewis. Over | 
the doorway is Gregory Mahoney’s Ray #20—Vertical 
Rain, 1984-85. ABOVE: The dining room represents “utter 
simplicity,” says the designer, “just a table and chairs sur- 
rounded by art.” Robert Motherwell’s 1975 California Win- 
dow hangs on the wall. At right is Mel Kendrick’s Cast 
Walnut/Silver, 1986. Table and chairs from J. Robert Scott. 
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“1 love the shape of the kitchen,” says Lewis. “It’s like a 

railroad car.” LEFT: Bernar Venet’s 1983 Two Arcs Sculpture | 
is framed in the doorway. Lewis designed the cabinets; i 
crystal goblets are from Tiffany’s. ABOVE: Joseph Csaky’s i 
bronze-and-crystal Fleur Minérale, 1921, 1s displayed in \| 
the guest bath. The swing-arm lamps are from Hansen. | 
| 


| 
essary architectural details and raising door heights and 
openings to meet the ceilings,” she says. 
Lewis was first attracted to the house because it wrapped 
around a backyard full of mature trees, with a thick hedge 
surrounding a geometric pool and raised spa. It is the only 
unaltered aspect of the original house, though Lewis 
retiled the pool in black. The house’s exterior required 
more radical changes: raising the parapets, broadening the 
front steps and increasing the scale of other architectural 
details to bring it into harmony with the interior. 
The result is a neutral and modern design both inside i 
and out. Although electronically controlled blinds shade 
the windows and recessed spots illuminate the paintings, 
it doesn’t have the ambiance of an art gallery loft. The | 
pitched ceilings and garden views and the linen- and silk- | 
covered walls offer warmth and comfort. 
One of Lewis's cherished spots is the bedroom. Various 
shades of a color she calls “wet cement,” from carpet to 
walls to bedcovering, are a soothing background to three 






































“T like guest rooms to be inviting,” says the designer, “so that visitors feel welcome, sheltered and secure.” An oil by Hans 
Hofmann, Red Shapes, 1946, is mounted above the four-poster, and at right is Bernar Venet’s 1985 pastel Undetermined Line. The 
stainless-steel-and-marble bedside table holds an Art Déco vase and a Tiffany’s clock. Furniture and fabrics, J. Robert Scott. 


striking paintings: a scene of the moon shining through 
cedars by the late Surrealist artist Meret Oppenheim, a 
black-and-white abstract oil and collage by Willem de 
Kooning and a landscape by David Deutsch that is remi- 
niscent of Zen ink painting. A floor-to-ceiling window 
captures the pool and trees, making them appear to be part 
of a Japanese garden. 

“I wanted the bedroom to be the most serene,” explains 
Lewis. The room is simple: ivory-colored dresser and bed- 
side tables, chairs wrapped in pale snakeskin. Like nearly 
all the furnishings and fabrics in the house, they are de- 
signed by Lewis for J. Robert Scott. 

The immaculate blond-wood floors of the house, the 
glass, stainless-steel or Lucite surfaces of her trademark 
furniture, the nubby and neutral textures of fabrics—it all 
looks rare and elegant, but Lewis explains that it also 
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means low maintenance. Like so many successful women, 
she values practicality in high style. For example, the hall- 
ways, bedrooms, dining room and kitchen are lined with 
concealed closets. Lewis confesses, “I’m a compulsive 
buyer. Everything I see that’s beautiful I want to have. But 
I don’t want it out. Just the art.” 

This is a house that dresses up or down with ease. The 
kitchen—a train-car stretch of black cabinetry and white 
countertops—can be headquarters for caterers serving 
more than a hundred. Or it can be partially hidden away 
with pocket doors and act as a buffet for an informal din- 
ner. The curved stainless-steel base of the dining table 
seems a simple modern sculpture topped by a square of 
glass, the beveled edge of which reflects prisms of light 
from the clerestory windows. The Régence-style chairs up- 
holstered in black leather and a glowing canvas by Robert 








“IT wanted the overall effect to be strong but also to have a feeling of serenity and soft edges,” says Lewis. The U-shaped house— 
with its clean, modern lines tempered by the foliage of numerous trees—has a central terrace that offers additional space for 
entertaining and displaying sculpture. Louise Bourgeois’s bronze Observer, 1947, stands by the pool (left foreground) 


Motherwell lend the balance of tradition to the room. 
Besides the Gottlieb painting, the living room also high- 
lights works by Bernar Venet, Richard Serra and David 


Smith. At the entrance to the room an Egyptian stone relief 


is crowned by the pyramid shape formed by the ceiling 
beams. It is one of the few pieces she has purchased since 
moving into the house. 

The adjacent media room is where Lewis holds casual 
meetings with her staff, since her office is just five minutes 
away. With her husband, Bernard, she’ll occasionally have 
dinner on trays there in front of the TV. “We're both avid 
sports fans—the Lakers, the Dodgers, and now that we 
have Wayne Gretzky, the Kings.” 

Indicating the regal marble bust of a woman mounted 
over the audiovisual unit, Lewis says, “This house was 
built around her too. Fourteen years ago we were in Lon- 


don and walking in Camden Passage. There was a funky 
shop with a lot of uninteresting brown furniture and that 
Roman bust. I said, ‘I have to have that,’ and Bernie said, 
‘For what?’ I said, ‘Someday we'll have a house.’ So 
she sat in a warehouse until we built that perch for her. 
She was even the right color. I was afraid to wash her.” 
Sitting with the light filtering in from the garden and 
sparkling off the polished surfaces and mirrors, Lewis 
seems truly relaxed. “I have strong feelings about this 
house. It’s so private. To some, it is a little formidable as an 
exterior, but inside it’s a feeling I love, a feeling of space. 
It’s my nest. Things I’d had for years, like that Cambodian 
torso, that silver box I bought in London, the Diebenkorn 
gouaches, the Art Deco greyhounds that Bernie and | 
bought in Rome years ago ... ” Lewis pauses, thought- 
fully. “I was saving those things for the right moment.” 
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THREE YEARS AGO Jay Spectre was 
asked to redesign a 1940 manor house 
set amid twenty-two acres endowed 
with rolling meadows, paddocks and 
a sizable lake in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. Its new owners had but one 
request: that the decoration within 
reflect the serenity without. 
The clients—people “not too tradi- 
_ tional, not too modern,” according to 
Spectre—planned to bring no furni- 
ture with them, though they were 
living nearby. The house, untouched 
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for years, was in sad repair, but its 
“integrity,” as Spectre puts it, was 
unassailable. How to proceed? 

The designer and his partner, 
Geoffrey Bradfield, who are known 
for their ambidexterity with the past 
and the present, realized that the es- 
tate’s parklike setting precluded any- 
thing too modern. Accordingly, they 
gutted the house, but saved what 
they could of its warm pine paneling. 
They had a custom-designed floral 
fabric made that would complement 


the vibrant bounty of nature outside. 
Then the designers shopped. 

From Madison Avenue to the Ori- 
ent, they acquired a number of an- 
tiques from diverse periods and 
cultures. All were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the clients, whom Spectre 
describes as “low-key people with a 
strong sense of themselves and how 
they choose to live.” 

Georgian England is evident, cer- 
tainly, with an arrangement of 
twelve fret-back chairs in the dining 
room. From eighteenth-century Swe- 
den comes a Neoclassical white-and- 
parcel-gilt wood mirror, and from 
nineteenth-century France there is 
another delightful gilt mirror, this 
one elaborately carved with faux- 
bamboo, leaves and vines. 

Throughout the house, Asia is well 
represented: The dining room fea- 
tures a seventeenth-century six-panel 
Japanese screen as well as blue-and- 
white Chinese Export garniture; in 
the living room, another Chinese 
screen unfolds, this one with jade- 
and-hardstone panels mounted on 
lacquered hardwood. 

Then, of course, there is the pres- 
ent, observable in the many pieces 
of furniture custom-designed by the 
Spectre office, such as the clever din- 
ing room table, which extends to seat 
up to twenty. “The clients have a 
very large family that descends upon 
them on various red-letter days,” ex- 
plains Bradfield. 

Several contemporary artworks 
harmonize with the setting, particu- 
larly two paintings by George 
Deem—School of Sargent in the dining 
room and School of Thought in the 
library. Quoting art history as they 
do (the latter recalls Magritte), the 
canvases work perfectly in rooms 
that mix styles and periods. “They 
are transitional pictures,” observes 
Bradfield. “They take the rooms into 
the past and the future.” 


PRECEDING PAGES: Diverse period styles and Oriental touches enliven the living room of a Connecticut house with interiors by Jay Spectre 
and Geoffrey Bradfield. Antiques include red-lacquer Chinese end panels, left, and a late-19th-century Heriz rug. Clarence House fabrics 
on the Spectre-designed club chairs, sofa, draperies and wall panels. opposite: A French gilt mirror is paired with a circa 1700 walnut 
marquetry chest. The jade-and-hardstone panels are 19th-century Chinese. above: George Deem’s School of Sargent presides over the 
lacquer-walled dining room. The Regency mahogany-and-marble side cabinet and the Chinese garniture are from Kentshire. 
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“We use many different 
ingredients, but the end result 
is always very current.” 


It all adds up to what could be 
called the “Spectre signature,” says 
Bradfield. “We use many different in- 
gredients,” he elaborates, “but the 
end result is always very current.” 

“The most interesting thing about 
this house, about decoration itself,” 
says Spectre, ‘is the reflection of our- 
selves in our environments.” But 
when the decoration is done profes- 
sionally, whose reflection is it—the 
client’s or the designer's? 

In the case of this residence, the an- 


swer comes from the clients them- 
selves. “Our guests tell us the house 
looks like us,” one of them says. 
“And who are we to disagree?”’U 





PRECEDING PAGES: The dining room is highlighted by an 18th- 
century Japanese screen and circa 1765 George III chairs. Spec- 
tre designed the stenciled floors. Stark carpet on stairs. ABOVE: A 
Swedish gilt mirror hangs over the master bedroom mantel. 
Clarence House fabric for bedcovering, draperies and walls. 
RIGHT: The house, built in 1940, sits amid 22 wooded acres. 
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Knossos Moderne Refined Lines for Palm Springs 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VAL ARNOLD 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS were drawn to 
Palm Springs centuries ago by that 
vortex of energies, the mineral wa- 
ters, flowing through the basin floor. 
Today, the desert power sites are a 
handful of high-voltage living rooms. 

One influential house in particular, 
never revealed on a star-struck map, 
is the point of convergence for a 
heady mix of senators, sportsmen, 
singers, and land and publishing 
barons (as well as the titled kind). 
Twenty years ago the owners—he a 
businessman, film producer and 


horse breeder, she a major charity 


supporter—created a substantial 
house for entertaining, at the same 
time establishing an intimate pri- 
mary residence for themselves. 
When the couple decided to build 
their 12,000-square-foot home in 
1967, they first considered Billy Bald- 
win and Michael Taylor for the inte- 
riors. Then the husband, a former 


real estate developer, recalled a de- 
signer he had worked with a decade 
before—and, acing the competition, 
Val Arnold landed what he calls his 
“first Academy Award-winning job.” 
“Baldwin and Taylor were great. 
designers, but they were strangers to 
us,” the husband says. ‘Besides, I’d 
already seen what Val could do.” 


“It’s been a process of evolution and refinement,” says Val Arnold of the Palm Springs 
house he redesigned for clients he worked with twenty years ago. BELOW: Mark 
Rothko’s oil Four Reds, 1957, and a 1972 painting from Robert Motherwell’s Elegy 
series are displayed in the living room’s central seating area. Hanging in the entrance 
hall, at left, is an 18th-century rock-crystal chandelier from Michael Taylor’s estate. 
Upholstery fabric, J. Robert Scott; tiger velvet, Brunschwig & Fils. Edward Fields carpet. 
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PRECEDING PAGE: Franz Kline’s Red Painting, 
1961, hangs in the library and music area. On 
the piano is a Japanese Imari cache pot. An- 
drew Wyeth’s Pumpkins, 1969, stands on the 
shelf among 18th-century vellum-bound 
books and manuscripts and pre-Columbian 
Mexican ceramics. Régence armchairs are 
placed with an English Regency library table. 
The Bakhtiari runner is from J. H. Minassian. 


“We felt comfortable with him,” 
his wife adds. “That’s half the way 
home in doing a house.” 

Designer Val Arnold, whose clients 
have included Keith Barish, Dinah 
Shore, Anne Bancroft and Mel 
Brooks, Gary Morton and Lucille Ball, 
has a sharp, savvy familiarity with 
the demands of highly social, highly 
private lives. “The media have just 
discovered the nesting phenom- 
enon,” he says. “My clients and | 
talked about home as a safe harbor 
twenty years ago. 

‘Palm Springs was primarily a re- 
sort community at that time. Every- 
thing was bright green and yellow, 
with latticework up to here. That was 
followed by a ‘Spanish look’ with yel- 
low, orange and red. Then pink and 
purple were the rage. We wanted 
none of that: We were creating a 
year-round residence and weren't in- 
terested in trends. I imagined a house 
all cool sand and champagne.” 

Cool sand and champagne the 
house became, with the L-shaped 
plan affirming the dual sensation of 
enclosure and space. Its gently 
pyramiding verticals, bold, clean- 
limbed columns and flat, spare hori- 
zon of a roof drew the stylistic 
moniker “Knossos Moderne.” “It’s a 
contemporary palace,” Arnold says, 
‘Javish in scale, with the kindest, 
most refined lines.” The designer 
credits the late architect William 
Beckett with the integral and contin- 
ued vitality of the house, calling him 
“the John Barrymore of architecture.” 

“Bill had a sense of classicism with- 


RIGHT: A painting of one of the couple’s Thor- 
oughbred racehorses is mounted above the 
fireplace in the study; English horse brasses 
are hung on the posts. An antique Japanese 
lacquer box and a Jain figure add an Oriental 
touch. Upholstery fabric from J. Robert Scott. 
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out confining himself to conven- 
tional lines. And he was a master at 
making large spaces livable and warm.” 

Needing no radical surgery even 
after twenty years, the house did re- 
quire a little refreshing. After design- 
ing a Falcon 20 and a Lear jet for the 
couple, as well as homes for other 
family members, Arnold was charged 
with refurbishing several key rooms. 

The expansive living room is the 
social as well as literal axis of the 
house. (“The key to desert living is 
bringing friends in,” the husband 
says. “This is the perfect realm.) 
Harboring a library and music area, a 
bar and fireplace, the room looks out 
on a veranda that, in turn, overlooks 
the poolside appointments, effec- 
tively tripling the interior space and 
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creating a succession of increasingly 
informal environments. 

“There’s no other way to say it: 
The room worked. The flow and the 


rhythm, even at large parties, is par- 
ticularly wonderful,” Arnold says. 
“Why tamper with a good thing?” 
Neither devising a new palette nor 
reformulating the design, Arnold de- 
cided on a slight shift in hue, edging 
the colors from sand and champagne 
to a richer, warmer apricot-gold. He 
updated the functional equation of 
sofa and low table by deepening the 
sofas, enlarging the table and adding 
brass tablettes that pop out, expanding 
the table on four sides at a touch. 
“It’s not often that you get to see 
a house come to its fruition like a 
fine wine,” says Arnold. “I felt like 





ABOVE: “The living room is huge, but it never 
seems forbidding,” says the designer. “The 
bar area feels like a separate room, with the 
veranda as an extension of it.” A large African 
bowl is the centerpiece for the laminated- 
wicker table. The sling chairs are from 
McGuire; tiger velvet, Brunschwig & Fils. 


“Because this is my clients’ full-time resi- 
dence, we wanted it to have a sense of tradi- 
tionalism even though it’s in the desert,” says 
Arnold. opposite: An eight-panel Japanese 
screen is mounted in the dining room. The 
Venetian-glass-and-parcel-gilt chandelier is 
18th-century Italian. Two dining tables, 
which seat eighteen, are set with Baccarat 
candlesticks, Waterford decanters and Tif- 
fany’s crystal and silver. Edward Fields carpet. - 





a vintner altering subtle elements.” 
It’s also not often that a certain 
inaccessible—and much coveted— 
eighteenth-century chandelier be- 
comes available after nineteen years. 
Arnold first saw the prized Italian 
rock-crystal chandelier in Michael 
Taylor’s San Francisco residence. He 
mentally designed the desert house 
around it and, when Taylor refused 
to part with the piéce de résistance of 
his dining room, continued to men- 
tion it to his clients for two decades. 
“In our travels together, we kept 
searching for the perfect chandelier, 
but nothing was really right,’” Arnold 
says. “I could never get Michael’s out 
of my head. It was my dream to have 
it in the entrance hall, and we were 


finally able to purchase the piece 


from his estate after he died.” 

In the past two decades, the own- 
ers have developed a keen eye for 
both modern painting and antiques. 


RIGHT: The suite in the oak-paneled master 
bedroom was inspired by Syrie Maugham’s 
designs for the duchess of Argyll. A Walter 
Snelgrove painting hangs above the bed. Up- 
holstery and drapery fabric from Clarence 
House. BELOW: Over the Louis XVI marble 
mantelpiece are a pair of ceramic pagods 
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Among their acquisitions, works by 
Motherwell and Rothko, a pair of 


eighteenth-century Régence arm- 


chairs and a prized Regency partners’ 
5 


desk figure prominently. 
The clients have also demonstrated 
a repeated appetite for both classi- 
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Lutéce or maybe ‘21.’ The chauffeur 
drove us to Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
eighth Street and stopped the car. She 
led us over to a little hot dog stand 
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same corner for something to eat,” 
says Arnold. ‘Classics, after all, are 
hard to beat.” 


‘Twenty years ago the house was surrounded 
by nothing but sand,” Arnold says. “Now it’s 
in the middle of a lush oasis.” BELOW LEFT: The 
rear terrace looks out on a golf course and 
pond. BELow: The grounds are punctuated 
by sculptures, including Fletcher Benton’s 
painted-steel A Balanced-Unbalanced T, 1982. 
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TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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La Maison Opéra 


The Par 
































Jean-Louis-Charles Garnier, the architect of the Paris Opéra, de- 
signed the H6tel Bourlon de Rouvre, known as La Maison Opéra, 
in 1865-70. Its Second Empire opulence has been preserved by 
Nicole Toussaint du Wast, whose father purchased the house 
in 1906. PRECEDING PAGES, LEFT: The Red Salon features vividly 
painted wall panels and, over the doors, a medallion with the 
initials of Leopold Bourlon de Rouvre, a Bonapartist who was the 
original owner. The double doors lead to the library, where a 
Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux sculpture stands on the marble mantel. 
PRECEDING PAGES, RIGHT: A Baroque Rococo-style clock and por- 
celain vases are displayed on the Red Salon’s mantelpiece. The 
Louis XVI-style canapé is upholstered with Aubusson tapestry. 


DURING THE 1860S no capital in the world was more opulent 
than Paris, and no regime in Europe appeared more stable 
than that of Emperor Napoleon III. Under the direction of 
the great Baron Haussmann, huge municipal improve- 
ments had been carried through: New water and sewage 
systems were created, wide boulevards replaced ancient, 


narrow streets, and a new opera house was planned. 

A competition was held among the leading architects of 
the day for the privilege of designing this important build- 
ing to be erected on the Place de l’Opéra. It was won by 
Jean-Louis-Charles Garnier, who carried his plans to the 
Tuileries Palace for the inspection of Empress Eugénie. Eu- 
genie was the fashion leader of her time; it was she who 
had first worn the crinoline, soon to be copied by women 
all over the world, and she who adapted the little tricorne 
hats decorated with a feather plume or two that came to be 
known as “chapeaux a l’Eugénie.” 

Her tastes in architecture, however, were classical and 
conservative, and she was startled by the exuberant draw- 
ings that Garnier laid before her. But he convinced her of 
the integrity of his new style, which combined Louis XIV, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI elements with lavish appoint- 
ments. Named for Napoleon III and epitomized by the 
Paris Opéra, it was admired long after the fall of the Sec- 
ond Empire and the exile of the imperial couple in 1871. In 
the twentieth century it fell out of fashion, and today there 
are few examples of Garnier’s work in existence. 

Thanks to the energy and imagination of its owner, one 
of his private houses still stands in a state of perfect pres- 
ervation. This is the residence of Mme Toussaint du Wast, 
known as La Maison Opéra, in the Eighth Arrondissement 
of Paris. When the house was built in 1865-70, the area 
was just being developed as a residential quarter. The first 
owner was a prosperous government official who prayed 
for the emperor’s return to power until the end of his life. 
The house was decorated as well as designed by Charles 
Garnier and his pupils, and no expense was spared. 

In 1906 the property was bought by Mme Toussaint du 
Wast’s father, a well-known Paris doctor, who had the 
good sense not to disturb the Second Empire décor. She 
was born and raised there, and when her father died 


RIGHT: The salon has many of the appointments found at the 
Opéra, such as the bronze-doré chandelier and gilt architectural 
details. Echoing the floral panels is a 19th-century painted screen. 
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ABOVE LEFT: The Red Salon’s mirrored antechamber holds a blackamoor torchére. ABOVE RIGHT: Garnier’s exuberant style mixes 
furniture of different eras, such as in the Blue Room, which contains a Louis XV bergére at left, the Louis XV painted fauteuil 
before the fireplace and the pair of Louis XVI fauteuils covered in 18th-century Chinese brocade. Over the sofa is a portrait of 
the marquise de Chassaigne attributed to Nicolas de Largilliére. An Alfred de Dreux equestrian painting hangs above the 
folding screen, and on the table is a painting by Constantin Guys. The bust on the mantel is signed by Joseph-Stanislas 
Lescorné, and a painting by John Peter Russell hangs to the right. opposite: In the dining room, paintings of horsewomen by 
Alfred de Dreux flank the elaborate Paris Opéra-scale mantelpiece. Fabric for the draperies and chairs is original to the house. 


in 1930, she and her three young children returned to 
live in the house full time. “My friends thought I was 
crazy,” she remembers. “They couldn’t believe that I could 
live in anything so monstrous.” 

Her friends felt, as had Empress Eugénie, that Garnier’s 
style was a fearful medley. Accustomed to the sober lines 
of the eighteenth century, or to the austerity of French 
design of the late 1930s, they were shocked by the flam- 
boyance of the Red Salon, with its rich upholstered furni- 
ture, its velvet poufs, its black-lacquer tables encrusted 
with mother-of-pearl, its multiflowered panels and its vast 
bronze-doré chandelier carrying dozens of red candles. As 
for the semicircular conservatory filled with plants, it 
was thought to be totally out of date. But the worst was the 
ornate dining room with its imposing Renaissance Revival 
mantelpiece and its almost medieval-looking sideboard. 

Both the owner and her daughter, Anne-Frédérique 
Roubaudi, have worked hard to maintain the original de- 
sign of their house. They have added nineteenth-century 
pictures and objects to the two salons and the library, and 
nearly thirty years ago they had the walls washed with 
soap and water. (The quality of the paint is so fine that 
repainting is not necessary.) Now and then there is an 
emergency, however. One day they found the tapestry 
draperies of the smaller salon lying limply on the floor. 
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“A friend told me to call in the Maison Braconnier, who 
have been upholsterers in Paris for two hundred years,” 
says Mme Roubaudi. “A man came—he looked straight 
out of the Second Empire—and told me not to worry. He 
recognized the model, which was one of their own, and he 
would take the draperies and send them down to Aubus- 
son, in the center of France, where they would be washed 
without detergent or soap in a river that has especially soft 
water. He assured me that with minor repairs, the draper- 
ies would be fine—and they were.” 

This Garnier house is much admired today, for people 
once more appreciate the warmth of the era of Napoleon 
III. A few years ago Mme Toussaint du Wast gave a cos- 
tume ball at which the women wore crinolines and the 
men frock coats, and she says that the house came alive 
because the guests suited it so well. 

She entertains frequently, and one of her guests a few 
years ago was the Italian director Franco Zeffirelli. He was 
so enchanted with what he saw that he obtained permis- 
sion to reproduce the Red Salon in his studio, where he ~ 
was shooting La Traviata. Those who saw the film may 
remember the background of one of its greatest scenes. * 
How pleased Charles Garnier, the architect of the Paris 
Opéra, would have been could he have seen his room im- 
mortalized on the screen. 

















Accustomed to the sober lines of the eighteenth century, 
or to the austerity of French design of the late 1930s, people 
were shocked by the flamboyance of the Red Salon. 
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Antiques: Automata 
Small Wonders of DVechanical Movement 


TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


AUTOMATA: To the contemporary 
mind, that quaint old word may sum- 
mon up the miniature drummers or 
dancing bears invented by clever 
toymakers; the animated figures in 


shopwindow displays at Christmas- 


time; even, perhaps, the servile ro- 
bots and wily androids dreamed up 
by science-fiction writers and the 
moviemakers of the old Saturday se- 
rials—which became real as the servo- 
mechanisms of the electronic age. 

Yet automated “creatures” in hu- 
manoid and animal form have had a 
surprisingly long history in the life of 
mankind, and they have been a sub- 
ject of legend and literature from the 
beginnings of civilization. The an- 
cient Egyptians, it is claimed, devised 
moving statues of their deities 
(manipulated by priests) to put the 
fear of God into amazed believers. In 
classical mythology, Pygmalion, a 
mortal, sculpted an Aphrodite with 
such loving devotion that the goddess 
endowed the creature with life as 
Galatea. Prometheus, in one version 
of the ancient myth, created a living 





tribe of men and women out of clay, 
and in another stole fire and the arts 
of invention from the gods to serve 
and protect mankind. In Hebrew my- 
thology and lore, there is the golem, a 
giant-size automaton intended to 
protect the Jewish people from po- 
groms, and to serve the rabbi who in- 
vented him. (In other versions of the 
tale, the golem turns into a dangerous 
monster that has to be destroyed.) 

In their varied and curious history, 
automata have enthralled and de- 
lighted monarchs and the masses. At 
least one Byzantine emperor is said to 
have commissioned a mechanical 
lion and birds that trilled and flut- 
tered in the trees, and Renaissance 
princes built pleasure gardens full of 


Children’s Orchestra, German, circa 1890. 


Painted bisque, papier-maché and wood; 12” 
high. A product of mechanical invention and 
artistry, a gray-haired impresario, complete 
with baton, music stand and sheet music, con- 
ducts six jesterlike musicians who play their 
instruments while their heads move back and 
forth and their mouths open and close. Ther- 
iault’s The Dollmasters, Annapolis, Maryland. 




















































ABOVE: Girl at Piano, Emile Jumeau, French, 
circa 1885. Painted bisque, papier-maché and 
wood; 16” high. Exquisitely detailed facial 
features distinguish a doll in velvet-and-lace 
finery. The ebony piano—which bears ivory 
keys—opens at the top to reveal a small com- 
partment that originally held bonbons. Ther- 
iault’s The Dollmasters, Annapolis, Maryland. 


mechanistic wonders: life-size mov- 
ing statues and hydraulically oper- 
ated fountain pieces that spurted jets 
of water on unsuspecting guests. 

But the crafting of machines that 
simulated life and movement in- 
volved more than the pleasure princi- 
ple; it was a subject that engaged the 
minds of great artists and artisans, 
philosophers and scientists such as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Roger Bacon, 
René Descartes, Christian Huygens. 
(A probably apocryphal story has put 
forth the idea that Albertus Magnus 
constructed an automaton—in one 
version a beautiful woman and in an- 
other a servant who could answer the 
door. That labor of twenty or thirty 
years was smashed by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who considered it a work 
of the devil.) 

Automata, then, must be regarded 
as something more than mere play- 
things of a mechanical nature. They 
were proofs of man’s irrepressible 
pride, his attempts to usurp powers 





FELICIANO: 










opposite: Waltzing Couple, Gustave Vichy, 
French, circa 1875. Porcelain and leather; 23” 
high. One of the foremost makers of automata 
in the 19th century, the mechanic/clock- 
maker Vichy established his firm in 1864, 
the year he married Marie Thérése Burger. 
A seamstress by profession, she assumed 
responsibility for the costumes of her hus- 
band’s creations. Monde Magique, New York. 


BELOW: Peasant and Pig, Gustave Vichy / Auguste 
Triboulet, French, circa 1910. Cartonnage; 
31%” high. The work of either Vichy or his 
foreman Triboulet (who purchased the firm 
after Vichy’s death in 1904), a seated peasant 
simultaneously blinks his eyes, shrugs his 
shoulders and taps his foot while offering 
bread to a hungry pig. Triboulet’s crea- 
tions were largely consistent with those of ' 
his predecessor. Monde Magique, New York. 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 


Automata must be regarded as something more 
than mere playthings of a mechanical nature. 


that properly belonged to the gods. 

The great days of the manufactur- 
ing of automata were undoubtedly 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, when master craftsmen created 
works of astonishing ingenuity for a 
broad and eager public. In the eigh- 
teenth century a French inventor, 
Jacques de Vaucanson (who Voltaire 
claimed was the “rival of Prome- 
theus”), created a famous mechanical 
duck that quacked, drank, ate, and 
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splashed about in water. From 1770 
to 1774, Pierre Jacquet-Droz of Swit- 
zerland created an automated écrivain 
who could dip his pen in the inkwell, 
shake it twice and write out in a fair 
hand such programmed messages as 
“Welcome to Neuchatel.” 

The nineteenth century produced 
more than isolated specimens. Manu- 
facturers’ catalogues were brimming 
with innovations: jaunty clowns and 


continued on page 204 





ABOVE: Le Pierrot Ecrivain, Gustave Vichy, 
French, circa 1895. Cartonnage head; 25%” high. 
The comic French pantomime character Pier- 
rot, richly costumed, writes by the light of a 
lamp but falls asleep before his letter is fin- 
ished. He awakens and, noticing that there is 
little light, extends his arm to raise the wick. 
Pierrot turns his head, rubs his eyes, then 
resumes writing. Gérard Etienbled, Paris. 


opposite: The Gymnast, Gustave Vichy, 
French, circa 1885. Papier-maché; 36” high. 
Reputedly inspired by a Chinese gymnast 
who performed similar feats in the French 
music halls, Vichy’s automaton assumes four’ 
different positions to the accompanimenrtt of 
a Swiss musical passage that enhances the 
grace of its motion. Jack Donovan, London.” 



































In a Collective Spirit 


Dynamic Arrangements Fill 
an East Hampton Carriage House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JEREMIAH GOODMAN 
TEXT BY CHARLES BRICKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


JEREMIAH GOODMAN’S East Hampton house is full of 
astonishments that, he says, just happened. “I simply treat 
things I’ve gathered from unlikely places all over the 
world—including antiques—in a nonserious way.” The 
surprising juxtapositions that result are particularly unex- 
pected in this setting, a gabled carriage house designed for 
the J. Harper Poor family about 1917. The architect, Joseph 
Greenleaf Thorp, specialized in what was called locally 
“English freestyle,” which means more than a hint of 
C. F. A. Voysey or Edwin Lutyens. 

The feeling indoors, however, is often more Continental 
than English. Goodman may not “plan” his décors, but his 
eclectic groupings require careful composition, and each is 
as solidly thought out as a Velazquez painting. The Span- 
ish parallel extends to the owner as well, for with his beard 
and intense gaze, Goodman has about him something of 
the grandee. What’s more, the house’s main rooms possess 
a lofty, mysterious quality traceable to southern as well as 
northern European traditions. 

To begin with, Goodman drew on his childhood rever- 
ies of private, small-scale retreats inspired by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s The Secret Garden. These were later 
modified by adult glimpses of town houses in Paris and 
palaces in Rome. As a young man, Goodman had the good 
fortune to visit Jeanne Lanvin and her daughter, the com- 
tesse de Polignac, in their splendid mansions hidden be- 
hind walls off ordinary Paris streets. “And then there were 
those Roman palaces,” he reminisces. “There was such an 
air of mystery about them, a feeling of one’s own domain. 
That’s what I found in East Hampton in 1957.” 

Originally, Jeremiah Goodman had plans drawn up for 
a small, contemporary beach house; when he heard that a 


Once part of an estate in East Hampton, a circa 1917 carriage house is 
now the country residence of illustrator and designer Jeremiah Good- 
man. RIGHT: A corner of Goodman’s studio displays such 19th-century 
American pieces as a carousel rooster, glass walking sticks and a parasol 
maker's shop sign; column is from Santa Fe. Contemporary still life is 
by Hubert Latimer; on the easel, aGoodman oil. Victorian slipper chairs 
offset an English leather-and-camphorwood trunk. FOLLOWING PAGES: An 
English cast-iron staircase and an American black-lacquer-and-sil- 
ver settee contribute to the eclectic mix in the slate-floored living room. 
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opposite: In the living room, an 18th-century portrait is flanked by a 
pair of candlesticks from Africa and carved borders. Goodman designed 
the brass turtle candlesticks and boxes. ABOVE: Jeremiah Goodman at his 
drawing board. BeLow: In the gabled studio—originally a feed loft—a 
Goodman oil of a Billy Baldwin interior is set on the easel. At left, an 
English folding campaign chair; right, a pair of 19th-century spires. 


derelict carriage house was for sale, the idea intrigued him. 
“The real estate agent didn’t even want to take me in, the 
place was in such bad shape,” he recalls. But the fact that it 
was turned in on itself around a central courtyard, like so 
many of the Parisian and Roman houses he loved, drew 
him to penetrate the overgrown garden into the aban- 
doned rooms. “They looked like Christian Bérard draw- 
ings—ivy had grown in through the shattered windows 
and was creeping across the floors.” 

Goodman wasted no time buying the house, and initi- 
ated its evolution from carriage house and garage—there 
was a grease pit in what is now the dining room—to a 
country house with a distinctly urban sophistication. It is 
in fact used for more than weekend living. Goodman, 
whose room settings for Lord & Taylor ads have influ- 
enced a generation of illustrators, often retreats to his light- 
and book-filled studio on the second floor to work on 
drawings and paintings. 

Even when he has weekend visitors, in batches of as 
many as half a dozen, the house’s labyrinth of staircases, 
halls and rooms allows him to work in productive isola- 
tion while guests take care of themselves. “I often hear 
laughter from around the pool while I’m at my drawing 
board,” he says. “Or I might go downstairs and find that 
someone who doesn’t care for the beach has stayed behind 
to read. It’s quite easy to forget anyone else is there.” 

There are two living rooms, high-ceilinged and cool, in 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The dining room features an 18th-century Dutch cabinet that holds Goodman’s collection of ceramic baskets, as well as faux-bois 
ceramics. Goodman designed the table covering. On the table at right are pieces of Japanese pottery. Chandelier is 18th-century French. ABOVE 
French doors in the master bedroom open onto a terrace. At left, an 18th-century Japanese Buddha; at right, a carved stone head of an Indian noble. 


which to while away summer afternoons. Guests often set- 
tle into one of the sofas with books from Goodman’s plen- 
tiful stock, taking advantage of the light that floods the 
house through banks of French doors. 

Jeremiah Goodman is much concerned with light, and 
after nightfall he likes it to take on a dramatic, beckoning 
quality. He achieves this with candlelight. “I almost abuse 
the privilege of what it can do,” he says. “Even when I’m 
alone I light several candles. It’s just not in my thinking 
that anything I enjoy must be saved for entertaining.” 

A major influence on Goodman’s design philosophy, 
both personal and professional, was his early apprentice- 
ship with Joseph B. Platt, who created the interiors for 
Gone with the Wind. It was under Platt’s tutelage that the 
theatrical bent to Goodman’s philosophy was shaped. 
“Originally I thought about becoming a set designer,” he 
says. ‘But then I began doing windows and murals for 
Lord & Taylor and moved on to doing their furniture ads.” 
Still, Goodman’s drawings and paintings possess the bold 
flair of effective stage design—a notable characteristic of 
the furniture and still-life arrangements in his own house. 
Given his professed reluctance to plan ahead, it’s little 
wonder that these change constantly. 


“Things disappear if you don’t move them,” Goodman 
points out. In the Japanese manner, he keeps closets filled 
with objects that he brings out for a time, then retires. 
“People are always saying, ‘Oh, I never saw this painting 
or that carving before,’ but I say, “Yes you have, it was just 
hanging somewhere else,’ or ‘I put it away for a while.’ ” 

Another of Goodman’s central concerns is with what he 
calls “rightness.” “My rule of thumb is that things should 
look as though they couldn’t have existed any other way. 
The spiral cast-iron staircase in the white living room is a 
case in point. The spot I found for it is so right that people 
are sure it must have been part of the original carriage 
house. I also designed a fireplace that fits in so naturally 
everybody’s convinced it was always there.” 

Other features of the house are less expected. Yet they 
too look as though they have always been a part of it, such 
as the slate floors in the living room and the dining room. 
Their luxurious austerity befits the spacious rooms. (Their - 
sheen, the blue black of mussel shells, was achieved not by 
battalions of Edwardian maids but by Goodman himself. ° 
His secret ingredient: shoe polish.) 

The garden was planned in the 1950s by the late Alden 

continued on page 206 
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ABOVE: As elsewhere in the house, Goodman employs screens for their “practical and decorative purposes” in a guest room, which contains a 
19th-century studio portrait. The bleached-wood blanket chest is American; rush benches and armchair are Italian. Porcelain-and-tole tulips are 18th 
century. BELOW: The carriage house, designed around a courtyard, was built by Joseph Greenleaf Thorp in what was called “English freestyle.” | 
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The Allure of Autographs 


Historical Fragments from Legendary Figures 





TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 




















THE PTOLEMY royal dynasty of Egypt 
(the most famous member of which 
was Cleopatra) collected them; Queen 
Victoria collected them; and Barbra 
Streisand collects them. You can’t get 
one written by Shakespeare for love 
or money, nor one written by Colum- 
bus, but you can find one by Colum- 
bus’s patron Queen Isabella. The 
price for a Mozart starts at $20,000, 
and for many years most collectors 
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were hot on the trail of an obscure 
Southern plantation owner with the 
odd name of Button Gwinnett. 

What are they? Autographs, of 
course, which to the serious collector 
means not just a signature on a piece 
of paper but a manuscript or letter or 
official document signed by a histori- 
cal figure. Ideally, the autograph not 
only records a known person’s par- 


continued on page 210 


ABOVE: Document, Henry VIII, 1512. Ink on 
vellum; 5%” x 6%”. Boldly signed “Henry R,” 
the Tudor king’s letter of June 26—in which 
he orders materials for a gown and a fur- 
trimmed jacket—is addressed to Sir Andrewe 
Wyndesore, Knight, Keeper of the “gret 
warderobe.” John Wilson (Autographs) Ltd., 
Oxford. opposite: Document, Michelangelo, 
1531-32. Ink on paper; 11%” x 842”. A rare 
manuscript of Michelangelo’s financial ac- . 
counts reveals payments to his brothers 
Sigismondo and Buonarroto and to the faith- 
ful servant of his recently deceased father. 
Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery, Inc., New York. 
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opposite: Autograph, Anna Pavlova, circa 1916. Ink on silver print; 10” x 8”. With the magic and appeal of the great Russian bal- 
lerina still largely undiminished, her signed photographs are sought after by dance enthusiasts and collectors alike. La 
Scala Autographs, Inc., Hopewell, New Jersey. asove: Autograph, George Gershwin, 1927. Ink on paper; 67%” x 8%”. A four- 
measure quotation from Gershwin’s renowned jazz concerto Rhapsody in Blue fittingly accompanies the composer's signa- 
ture. Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery, Inc., New York. BELOw: Letter, David Crockett, 1835. Ink on paper; 72” x 10”. The legendary 
frontiersman and member of the House of Representatives wrote to Levi Woodbury on February 2, unaware that Woodbury, 
previously secretary of the navy, was then secretary of the treasury. Walter R. Benjamin Autographs, Inc., Hunter, New York. 






































































“THESE DAYS I'M ALWAYS being offered 
the straitlaced, stiff-upper-lip, sub- 
dued-lady parts, though I long to 
play a real bitch like Estella again,” 
says Jean Simmons, who, having 
kept the calendar at bay, still brings 
to mind the crystal-cool beauty of 
that Dickens vixen in David Lean’s 
1946 dramatization of Great Expecta- 
tions. Estella was tutored by Miss 
Havisham to break men’s hearts, but 
Jean Simmons in film after unforgot- 
ten film has lifted them. 

“I was already a seasoned veteran 
when I made Great Expectations, even 
though I was just sixteen,” 
softly, snug in her Santa Monica liv- 
ing room. “I’d started working when 
I was fourteen. My mother enrolled 
me in the Aida Foster Theatre School, 
and I’d been there all of two weeks 
when Mrs. Foster said, ‘We're going 
to the studios and you're going to 


she says 


read two lines,’ and then all of a sud- 
den I was working in a film. It was 
called Give Us the Moon. | played 
Margaret Lockwood's sister. And | 
made five pounds a day—terrific for 
a cockney kid from Cricklewood.” 
By the time Simmons was seven- 
teen, Cricklewood was far behind: 
It was Denmark that was on her 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGESH wWISS: 
Jean Simmons 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS C. ACHILLE 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


Although her Los Angeles house is near the 
beach, Jean Simmons asked interior designer 
Thomas C. Achille to create a countrylike 
ambiance more suited to her love of chintz 
and her antiques. ABOVE: “I was told that the 


slant-front writing desk belonged to the’ 


duchess of Windsor,” says the actress, who 
is holding Angel. “Just imagine how many 
invitations must have been written on it!” 


LEFT: A mirror and a hand-painted blanket 
chest, both in Pennsylvania Dutch style, are 

paired on a staircase landing. Carpet from — 
Stark. opposite: “The pen-and-ink drawings of 
the London I love were a gift from my first . 
husband, Stewart Granger,” she says. An ani- 
mal litter was inlaid with slate and turned 
into a low table for the living room. Fabric 
on wing chair and sofa from Clarence House. 












































LEFT: Photographs in the study capture her long film career. “The only two I don’t have are me 


with Burt Lancaster in Elmer Gantry and with Kirk Douglas in Spartacus,’ 


, 


she says. Fabric 


on chairs and Roman shades from Clarence House. Asove: The breakfast room is highlighted 
with delft tiles, a mantel clock and a Union Jack. Xerox is stretched out on the pine floor. 


mind—Laurence Olivier had cast her 
as Ophelia to his Hamlet. For this 
performance, she would win the first 
of her two Academy Award nomina- 
tions. “I celebrated my eighteenth 
birthday in the Fiji Islands making 
The Blue Lagoon. The original,” she is 
quick to add. “They were far more 
graphic in the Brooke Shields re- 


make, but I still think a little mystery 
makes things a little sexier. Then 
J. Arthur Rank—I was one of what he 
called his ‘British roses’—sold me to 
Howard Hughes, who brought me to 
Hollywood. I was given a big fete at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, and I was so 
naive I was walking around at my 
own party trying to get autographs 


















































for my autograph book. I remember 
Elizabeth Taylor was there, and In- 
grid Bergman.” 

From that Hollywood party Sim- 
mons climbed, in Evelyn Waugh’s 
phrase, “the sharp hill that led to all 
the years ahead.” She would go on to 
enchant Marlon Brando in Désirée 
and bewitch Paul Newman in Until 
They Sail, play Sergeant Sarah Brown 
in Guys and Dolls, appear naked from 
the back in one mildly propriety- 
violating moment in Spartacus, and 
win a second Oscar nomination for 
The Happy Ending and an Emmy 


™ 


Her collection of antique pewter and Quimper faience is displayed on the Welsh dresser in the 
dining room. Brunschwig & Fils fabric covers the seat cushions of the Windsor and ladderback 
chairs. Outside the French doors is a flower cart that belonged to actress Dame Gladys Cooper. 


Award for television’s The Thorn Birds. 

So, the sharp hill of Hollywood 
climbed, how exactly did Simmons 
achieve the ensorcelled summit of a 
canyon in Santa Monica, where her 
handsome house is very much at 
home? The route was like a boomer- 
ang’s, taking her to a far place only to 
bring her swiftly back to her point of 
departure. In the late 1970s, after a 
divorce from her second husband, 
writer-director 
Simmons moved out of their Holmby 
Hills house, leaving behind the ten- 
nis court they had named Wimble- 


Richard Brooks, 


brooks. “It’s amazing how many 
friends you lose when you no longer 
have a tennis court,” she laughs. “I 
wanted to move back to England— 
I longed for the four seasons—but 
I couldn’t face putting my dogs in 
quarantine. So I moved to New En- 
gland—to a 1774 house in the town 
of New Milford, Connecticut. But I’d 
forgotten about the cold—you get so - 
spoiled in California. And I picked 
one of the worst winters. I got frozen : 
in—they practically had to flame- 
throw me out. I also missed my 


continued on page 213 





ABOVE: “We made the master bedroom light 
and airy but maintained a cozy feeling for 
those foggy Santa Monica mornings,” says 
Achille. The antique Portuguese needlepoint 
rug is from Stark. RIGHT: The pool area was 
transformed into Jean Simmons’s own ver- 
sion of an English garden; plants provide 
flowers for year-round indoor arrangements. 


i 


“1 was already 
a seasoned veteran 
when I made Great 
Expectations, even 
though I was just 
sixteen.” 
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The Collectors: 


American Anthems 
Winton and Carolyn Blount in Alabama 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GLENN PEARSON BEAR 
TEXT BY WILLIAM C. AGEE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


WINTON M. BLOUNT, known as “Red” to 
his friends, is a man of vision and 
commitment. Should we ever doubt 
that one person can make a difference 
in today’s complex world, we need 
only consider what he has accom- 
plished. Almost single-handedly he 
is transforming Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, into one of the South’s most 
important cultural centers. 

Through Winton Blount’s guid- 
ance and generosity the Alabama 
Shakespeare Festival, once beset by 
financial problems, is today thriving 
in the state-of-the-art Carolyn Blount 
Theatre. In addition to Shakespeare, 
performances of modern theater, jazz 
and classical music are held on its two 
stages, making Montgomery a na- 
tional theatrical resource. 

The hall is set by a lake on rolling 
grounds amid gardens that transport 
the visitor to rural England. This idyl- 
lic setting is part of the 250-acre 
Wynton M. Blount Cultural Park (the 
difference in spelling is old versus 
modern English), which lies directly 
behind the Blounts’ private residence, 
Wynfield. The property once was 
part of the house’s grounds before 
Winton Blount conceived of the cul- 
tural park and donated the land. 

Sited across the lake in the park is 
the newly opened Montgomery Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, in which Winton 
Blount has also been a moving force. 


With 42,000 square feet, it is one of 
the most pleasantly situated facilities 
of its kind in the country. It is a mu- 
seum that now must be taken seri- 
ously. Winton Blount realizes that the 
building is only the start, however, 
and that its future will depend on 
its substance. Thus, he has donated 


- forty-one of the best paintings from 


the Blount Collection of American 
art, one of the finest corporate col- 
lections in the country. The artists 
range from John Singleton Copley 
to Edward Hopper, and students of 
American art will have to count 
Montgomery as a mandatory stop. 

Since he formed the collection as 
his contribution to the bicentennial, 
Winton Blount has done his utmost 
to make the collection available to a 
wide public. It has traveled exten- 
sively to museums throughout the 
United States, and tours for students 
and other groups are readily avail- 
able. Furthermore, much of the col- 
lection is shown in the public areas of 
the headquarters of Blount, Inc., an 
international firm that built the Su- 
perdome and King Saud University 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Winton Blount loves these paint- 
ings, and he refuses to single out fa- 
vorites. But clearly it is the collection 
as a whole, taken as an instrument for 
the public good, with which he is 
most concerned. ‘Horizons unfold 


Wynfield, the Winton M. Blounts’ residence in Alabama, is filled with their renowned 
collection of American art. LEFT: In a hallway is Charles Willson Peale’s Portrait of a 
Maryland Gentleman, 1775, right, and Joseph Henshaw, circa 1772, by John Singleton 
Copley. Over the mantel is John Sloan’s Grand Central Station, 1924. Chinese Export 
garniture from Manheim Galleries. Scalamandré settee fabric. FOLLOWING PAGES: The 
living room is highlighted by Mrs. Louis E. Raphael/Henriette Goldschmidt, circa 1903, by 
John Singer Sargent. Photographs, foreground, reflect the many years Blount has de- 
voted to philanthropy and public service. Brunschwig & Fils fabric on the Hyde Park 
Chippendale mahogany sofa. English armchair, far right, from Kentshire Galleries. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: A pair of circa 1790 paintings on glass, left, and 
19th-century porcelain plaques flank a circa 1760 Chinese Chip- 
pendale cabinet-bookcase. The English Queen Anne side chairs 
are fashioned with walnut marquetry and inlay. Brunschwig & 
Fils draperies with Scalamandré fringe. OpposiTE LEFT: Gloucester 
Harbor, 1895, by Childe Hassam hangs above a display of Chi- 
nese Export ware arranged upon an intricately carved mantel. 








opposite: William Merritt Chase’s An Early Stroll in the Park is 
juxtaposed with The Dancer by Peggy Mach. The flag was given to 
Winton Blount when he was postmaster general of the United 
States. ABOVE: Young Mother in a Floppy Hat and a Green Dress with 
Her Child Outdoors, circa 1909, by Mary Cassatt enlivens the din- 
ing room; Sheraton-style table is set with antique Bavarian china. 


Gracie hand-painted Chinese wallcovering. Waterford chandelier. 






































when you are involved in the arts,” 
he says. From the time of his first di- 
rect involvement with art, Blount has 
made things happen. In 1969, when 
he was postmaster general, he saw a 
show of works by employees in a De- 
troit post office and expanded it into 
the Postal Service Art Show. He has 
since organized the first traveling 
show of corporate art and has been 
the first non—New Yorker to chair the 
Business Committee for the Arts. 

The Blount Collection, while not 
encyclopedic, is deep and covers the 
main currents in American art from 
the late eighteenth century well 
into the twentieth. Historical art is 
well served by portraits by John Sin- 





Homer, Sargent, Cassatt, Hassam-——all can 
be seen at their best in the Blount Collection. 


gleton Copley and Charles Willson 
Peale; landscape painting is amply 
represented by the outstanding 
works of Frederick Church and 
Thomas Moran. And while Winton 
Blount clearly has an eye for the fa- 
mous artist, he also enjoys lesser- 
known but highly accomplished 
regional painters such as Joseph 
Rusling Meeker (1827-1889), an art- 
ist active in Louisiana and the Mid- 
west, and Aaron Harry Gorson 


(1872-1933), a Pittsburgh artist who 
captured America’s industrial might. 

Harnett, Homer, Sargent, Cassatt, 
Hassam, Prendergast—the great 
American figures who bridge the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries— 
all can be seen at their best in the 
Blount Collection. The paintings are 
installed at the corporate headquar- 
ters with the same care as they are at 
Wynfield, the visibility and thought 
found in a good museum fused with ! 








the intimacy of a private house. 
Winton and Carolyn Blount are 


models of old-fashioned southern 

hospitality, and they immediately 

make the visitor feel welcome. More 

than anything, however, it is their vi- 

sion that comes through. As he com- 
| 


ye: “4 pletes a tour of the museum, which 
Hi) 





was finished this fall, Winton Blount 
discusses details of the building with 
the architect and director. He misses 
nothing. But then he pauses and 
looks quietly across the lake and park 
to the theater. After a minute he 
speaks, suggesting that a few trees be 

cut down to improve the view of the | | 
theater and thus deepen the ties be- | 





tween it and the museum. 
He is right, of course; it is the thing 
to do. Once more he has seen first the 





things that others do not.0 | 

if 

opposite: Edward Hopper’s Light at Two Lights, 1927, is displayed in the master bedroom. Lee BELOW: Winton and Carolyn Blount pause on | 

Jofa fabric for draperies, dust ruffle, canopy, pillows and Sheraton chair. Above: A Peaceable the cobblestoned drive in front of Wynfield. 1 || 
Kingdom with Quakers Bearing Banners, circa 1835, is by Edward Hicks. Antique Heriz rug. Bronze of Blount is by Charles Cropper Parks. 
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MAURICE SENDAK, a Collector as well as 
an author of children’s books, has 
written about the “ruthless excite- 
ment” books stir up in children. It is 
an apt phrase, for small children do 
not merely read books, they ravish 
them. Any adult who has spent time 
in their company knows the feeling: 
You work gamely through some tale 
of mice taking tea, there is a moment 
of rapt silence, and then comes that 
sweet, dread demand, breathlessly in- 
toned: “Again!” 

These are books that have been 
worn out with pure delight—read 
and reread aloud until parents, 
grandparents, au pair girls, baby-sit- 
ters and strangers in the street have 
all become pixilated with repetition. 
Book and reader yield themselves up 
to the child’s hunger. In the process 
of being pondered, fought over, 
snuggled and slept on, a good chil- 


dren’s book has its very ink atomized 
and infused into the child’s soul. 
Wild things enter the bloodstream, 
and snarks dance behind sleeping 
eyelids. Somewhere in the nasopha- 


ryngeal passages, a frog in velvet 
cutaway jacket harrumphs as he 
reads his newspaper. Collectors speak 
with chagrin about various children’s 
books having been “read to death.” 
In truth, they are read to life. Either 
way, it is a marvel that anything is 
left over for collectors to collect. 

It helps that the material itself is 
relatively new. The business of pub- 
lishing books for children dates only 
to 1744, when John Newbery offered 
A Little Pretty Pocket-Book for sale in 
London. The key word in Newbery’s 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter, 1902. 
Board and paper; 5%” x 4%”. The Tale of Mrs. 
Tittlemouse, Beatrix Potter, 1910. Board and 
paper; 5%” x 4%”. A lonely child who amused 
herself through drawing and inventing sto- 
ries, Potter in later life came to enchant chil- 
dren with her illustrated tales of a humanized 
animal world. Maggs Bros. Ltd., London. 
Marigold Garden (foreground), Kate Greena- 
way, 1885. Board and paper; 11%” x 11%”. 
Mother Goose, 1881. Board and paper; 6%” x 
4¥%5’". Applauded by Ruskin for her innocent 
vision of childhood, Greenaway rejected the 
squalor of industrialized London and created 
instead an idyllic world through her stories 
and illustrations. The Schuster Gallery, London. 
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revolution was amusement, which 
came to define the field: “By ‘chil- 
dren’s books,’ ” one scholar has writ- 
ten, with a testiness that suggests he 
suffered overly wholesome reading 
as a child, “I mean printed works 
produced ostensibly to give children 
spontaneous pleasure, and not pri- 
marily to teach them, nor solely to 
make them good, nor to keep them 
profitably quiet.” 

Before 1774, children had spellers, 
chapbooks and harlequinades (book- 
lets with flaps that could be turned 
up to reveal new pictures under- 
neath), but these were mainly in- 
struments of instruction and fierce 
admonitions to piety. A typically 
cheery passage in The New England 
Primer, this country’s best-known 


early work for children, advises its 
young readers: “At night lie down 
prepared to have,/Thy sleep thy 
death! thy bed thy grave.” 

John Newbery did not disdain in- 
struction. His most successful book, 
The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes, 
took up, among other moral lessons, 
the anti-sleep position, advising 
young readers that “those who do not 
rise early cannot do much business.” 
But he made “amusement the vehicle 
of instruction,” to borrow a phrase 
from one of his contemporaries, and 
instruction the excuse for amuse- 
ment. Children cried out for more, 
and a literary genre was born. It be- 
gan to find its natural voice in 1807, 
when William Roscoe, who was a 
member of Parliament, published a 


poem reputedly written for his ten 
children, ‘The Butterfly’s Ball,” with 
fanciful drawings by William Mul- 
ready. It was the first utterly friv- 
olous children’s book, innocent of 
adult purposefulness, a landmark in 
the history of modern childhood. 

It probably isn’t a coincidence that 
many of the greatest children’s books 
since then—The Tale of Peter Rabbit, 


The Wind in the Willows, Alice's Ad-— 


ventures in Wonderland, Winnie-the- 
Pooh—have also started out as stories 
for, or about, real children. There is 
nothing quite like a child on one’s 
lap to shake loose fuzzy abstract no- 
tions about childhood. 

Real children, as Sendak puts it, 
observe life “more shrewdly than 


continued on page 216 


opposite: Randolph Caldecott’s draftsmanship and the humor of his interpretive illustrations contributed to his recognition as the 
father of the modern picture book—a field still influenced by the standards he established. In his honor, the Caldecott Medal is 
awarded each year to the artist of the most distinguished American picture book. The House That Jack Built, 1878. Paper; 9” x 8%”. Hey 
Diddle Diddle and Baby Bunting, 1882. Paper; 8’’x 9%”. Sing a Song for Sixpence,1880. Paper; 9” x 8%’. A Frog he would a-wooing go, 1883. 
Paper; 8” x 9%”. Gail Klemm—Books, Apple Valley, California. BELOW: In Fairyland, William Allingham, 1875. Cloth and paper; 1442” x 
10%”. Accompanying the words of the Irish poet are the fairy-tale drawings of Richard Doyle, whose cover design for Punch endured 
over a century and whose artwork complemented the stories of Ruskin, Thackeray and Dickens. Victoria Book Shop, New York. 
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ABOVE: The Three Bears, Madame D’Aul- 
noy, 1897. Pictorial wrap; 1012” x 9”. Wal- 
ter Crane—famous for his children’s 
picture books—illustrates D’Aulnoy’s 
version of a time-honored tale in the 
style of an Arts and Crafts adherent. 
Stories from Hans Andersen, 1911. Cloth 
and paper; 12” x 9”. A meticulous drafts- 
man who worked on tracing paper to 
refine his compositions, Frenchman 
Edmund Dulac here exhibits his paint- 
erly approach to illustration. Both, Al- 
eph-Bet Books, Valley Cottage, New York. 


RIGHT: A New Harlequin: The Ostrich Egg, 
1798. Morocco and paper; 8” x 4”. Pop- 
ularized in the 1760s by a London 
bookseller, the harlequinade book series 
delighted children with pictures that 
were revealed by the moving of little 
flaps. Justin G. Schiller, Ltd., New York. 


opposite: Aesop's Fables, 1912. Morocco, 
-paper and gilt; 9” x 6”. Among the great 
contributions to children’s literature are 
the fables of the legendary Aesop, whose 


-» \tales are illustrated here by Arthur 


Rackham: Swann Galleries, New York. 
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A Designer’ Villa 
Above Los Angeles 


Redefining a Traditional Space in the Hills 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT D. MENTZER, ASID 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


ROBERT D. MENTZER always lived in the most urban of 
apartments. From his earliest New York quarters to his 
Cole Porter-chic Hollywood condominium filled with 
black tuxedo-satin pillows and expansive city views, no 
matter how dashing the decorating, the Los Angeles de- 
signer grew weary of moving his treasured pieces from 
one essentially immutable site to the next. 

So it is no surprise that when he decided to purchase his 
first house on terra firma, he chose to flex his architectural 
muscles and reinterpret the space. Stepping into the tradi- 
tional shake-shingle-roofed ranch house high above Los 
Angeles, he saw himself literally carving out the interior 
and opening the rooms to the sky. 

Seeking “one great space for living,” Robert Mentzer 
decided immediately that he would enlarge the already 
spacious central room. “For years I pored over European 
architecture and design books and was always drawn to 
the villas and palaces and their enormous rooms with so 
many different sitting areas in one space,” he explains. “I 
love that sort of elegant flexibility.” 

If the bold architecture and flanks of clean-limbed col- 
umns provide a staunch sense of order, then Mentzer’s use 
of multiple furniture clusters and the large club chairs set 
on swivels acts as an organic counterpoint. For all its as- 
sertiveness, the living room is very much a protean 
space—a place for curling up next to the fire or for ani- 
mated gatherings of friends. 

Beginning his career as a textile colorist nearly thirty 
years ago, Robert Mentzer blends pigments and textures 
with an experienced hand. Cream striped chairs, nubbed, 
silky and affable as a pair of espadrilles by Saint Laurent, 
are combined with a sofa and chaise of zesty quilted red. 

Just in case there’s a rare cloudy day, Mentzer’s assured a 
constant luminosity in this unquestionably phototropic 
room. A northern Italian fruitwood writing table, Dutch 


“Finally I live in a house where the morning light floods 
in,” says designer Robert D. Mentzer of his house set 
high above Los Angeles. Lert: In the main room—which 
Mentzer “opened up to the light” by removing walls and 
adding French doors and windows—a circa 1825 Italian 
table holds Dutch tortoiseshell boxes and pewter pig 
candlesticks. Red chaise and lamp, at right, from Kreiss. 
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ABOVE: In the dining area, an oil portrait of a noblewoman hangs over a 19th-century Provengal buffet near a group of architec- 


, 


tural etchings. In the foreground is a carved Japanese wind god. “I’m a collector, albeit an eclectic one,” says Mentzer (below). 


“T’'m less interested in rules and design treatises than I am in innate 
_ response and serendipity. Beauty has a way of announcing itself.” 


tortoiseshell and Chinese black-lacquer boxes, an Irish 
pine bookcase—all fashioned in the nineteenth century— 
gleam as if lit from within. And his collection of antique 
leather-bound books has the patina of spun gold. 

A particular pleasure for Mentzer was the opportunity 
to refashion the gardens and the pool. “Out went the palms 
and yuccas, in came the flowering plants and the birches,” 
he says. “I felt this was a country house, the kind you’d 
find in northern California or Connecticut, so I added a 
Bouquet Canyon stone terrace and a wood deck. Living in 
southern California doesn’t mean you have to have a cac- 
tus garden and a turquoise pool.” 

Much as he adores his outdoor fantaisie and the brilliant 


opposite: Hanging in a living room corner is a 1976 pencil study by Louis Fox. At right is Bernhard Gutmann’s Fishermen at 
Boat Dock. The carved figure of Christ is 18th-century Italian. Arranged on the northern Italian fruitwood writing table are 
an Export lacquer box, antique letter openers and, in Lucite boxes, an African elephant beetle and a South American butterfly. 
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ABOVE: In the garden, Mentzer replaced palms and yuc- 
cas with flowering plants and birch trees for the air 
of a “country house.” A waterfall spills into the pool, 
which is edged by a stone terrace for outdoor dining. 


sun that streams into the house, the designer respects 
the sovereignty of interior space. Serene French doors and 
graceful windows have replaced the more informal slid- 
ing-glass entryways. The master bedroom, with its flan- 
nel-suited walls and rich oak shutters, is strictly an indoor 
chamber, in contrast to the white-walled main room. 

It’s with an underscoring trust of what he calls “a certain 
level of quality” that Mentzer has mixed candlesticks fash- 
ioned from fanciful silver frogs, pewter pigs and ostrich 
eggs with an African elephant beetle in a Lucite box and a 
handworked eighteenth-century figure of Christ. 

“1 do think you can learn things in classes,” Mentzer 
says. “But I’m less interested in rules and design treatises 
than I am in innate response and serendipity. Beauty has 
a way of announcing itself. Sometimes it’s a glorious can- 
delabrum or a carpet. And, every so often, it’s simply an 
extraordinary African bug.” 


LEFT: Mentzer covered the walls of the master bedroom 
with flannel suiting and added oak shutters to windows 
and French doors. “It’s an extremely masculine room,” he 
says, “very different from the bright light out front.” 
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Architecture: Richard Meier 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


IT IS RARE THAT a fifty-one-year-old architect sees one of his 
buildings treated as a historic structure. But that is pre- 
cisely the position in which Richard Meier found himself 
in 1985, when his Douglas House, completed in 1973 in 
northern Michigan, was purchased by J. Paul Beitler, a 
Chicago real estate developer. “The house has always been 


one of my favorite designs,” says Meier, “so I was de- 
lighted but somewhat amazed to find that Beitler restored 
it as one would a venerable landmark.” 

The house—a tall, pristine structure of white-painted 
wood and great expanses of glass sitting on a 140-foot-high 


wooded bluff overlooking Lake Michigan—epitomized 





opposite: “It is the only house visible on this shore of Lake Michigan, giving it an incredible sense of privacy,” says Richard Meier 
(inset) of his 1973 design, recently restored by Chicago developer J. Paul Beitler and his wife, Penny. ABOVE: “The main entrance is via a 
bridge so that one enters on the top floor and moves down through the house, an inversion of the traditional notion,” says Meier. 
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LEFT: The main focus of the house is a two- 
story living area with expansive glass walls. 
“The Landahl Group worked with me to 
restore every element of the home to its | 
original pristine condition,” says J. Paul 
Beitler. “We furnished the living area with Le 
Corbusier’s Grand Confort and Basculant 
chairs, along with the built-in pieces origi- 
nally designed for the space by Richard 
Meier. The Edward Fields carpet is based on a 
Le Corbusier stage curtain design from 1956.” 














The elements are 
arranged in a tight, 
vertical fashion, ’ 
and they nestle up 
against the side 
of the bluff.. 


opposite: “A small open study / balcony is part 
of the living area,” says Meier. “Within the 
space, the floor opens to the dining level 
below, allowing natural light to penetrate to 
all levels from the center of the house.” The 
sculpture is Louise Nevelson’s Dawn Shadows, 
1983. BELOW: The plans show how the middle- 
level living area relates to the lower and up- 
per levels. Bedrooms were placed on the en- 
closed side of the residence, next to the bluff. 
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Meier’s style of crisp, cool, neo-Corbusian architecture, but 
it had deteriorated badly under an absentee owner who 
had purchased it from the original owners in the late 
1970s. Several years of disuse, plus an attempt “to turn it 
into something warm and cozy,” in Beitler’s words, had 
made the house less of a modernist masterpiece than a 
modernist derelict. It hadn’t been painted since it was new; 
much of the original, Meier-designed furniture had been 
lost or damaged; hanging plants had been slung from 
Meier’s crisp, white beams; and some walls had even been 
covered with flocked wallpaper. Students still made pil- 
grimages to see the house, perhaps Richard Meier’s most 
celebrated residence, but what they found when they 
reached the house’s small, isolated summer community on 
Lake Michigan bore only passing resemblance to the 
building they had studied in school. 

If the previous owners had lacked an appreciation of 
Richard Meier’s aesthetic, J. Paul Beitler had no such prob- 


lem. He is nearly in awe of the house: “It is the best piece of 
architecture that Meier has done,” he says. “There is a dis- 
cipline that causes everything to have its perfect order, and 
a serenity that just overtakes you. In the house, you have 
an immediate feeling of peace.” Beitler set out to bring the 
house back as close as possible to its original condition: It 
was repainted in white; the original furniture was re- 
placed, restored or, in the case of certain pieces, recreated; 
and certain structural additions, such as a terrarium off the 
living room and a huge storage closet made from a guest 
bedroom, were dismantled. 

“T had no idéa that Beitler was planning such a complete 
restoration,” says Meier. “When he bought the house he 
simply called our office and asked for a set of plans, which 
wasn’t an unusual request.” The original plans and draw- 
ings proved critical since the restoration was an engineer- 
ing problem as much as an aesthetic one. Among other 


continued on page 218! 


OPPOSITE LEFT: Paul and Penny Beitler. OpposiTE RIGHT: A deck outside the dining area is joined to another one by stairs. “An exterior 
steel stair connects the decks of the main living spaces to one another and also leads to a ladder extending to the beach 
below,” says Meier. BELOW: Teak deck chairs add to the ocean-liner theme of the roof deck. opposiTE BELOW: The glass-enclosed dining area 
at dusk. Mies van der Rohe MR chairs accompany the double chrome pedestal table with an English burled oak surface designed by Meier. 
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Auchincloss’s Upper Fifth Avenue apartment. BELOW LEFT: In the drawing room, George Luks’s Swan Boats 
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“ONE LIVES WITH the elements up 
here,” says Mrs. Douglas Auchin- 
closs. ‘“Sometimes the wind is so 
strong and gusty that you might well 
be on the North Atlantic coast.” 

The Auchinclosses’ penthouse on 
Upper Fifth Avenue, where they stay 
during their spring and autumn vis- 
its to New York, occupies two floors 
of a fine old building. The top floor 
contains a library paneled in honey- 
colored pine, a greenhouse and a 
small bar/pantry; the remainder of 
the living quarters lie below. Stone 
terraces encircle both floors, and the 
view from the tall French windows 
is spectacular. 

To say that Mrs. Auchincloss is a 
perfectionist is an understatement, 
and her style is her own. For instance, 
it took an expert painter one whole 
summer and many trips to the Metro- 
politan Museum to study the eigh- 
teenth-century painted panels in the 

Wrightsman rooms in order to 
achieve the depth of color on the ver- 
digris walls of the drawing room— 
and Mrs. Auchincloss would have 
kept him on the job for a year if nec- 
essary. But the flowers she chooses to 
put into this magnificent room con- 
taining so many superb antiques are 
daisies, in a plain brown earthenware 
pot. Similarly, she places a Chinese 
wicker basket holding a few pop- 
pies on the fine Georgian sideboard 
in the dining room, with the mag- 
nificent French wallpaper behind it. 
She was one of the first to use 
Queen Anne’s lace, back in the days 
before fashionable New York florists 
, discovered how decorative weeds can 
be. But there are no rules in this 
apartment, whose owner has a knack 
for making the ordinary remarkable. 
When she cuts the pink geraniums 





TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


from the plants on the upper terrace, 
she bunches them in little vials that 
are housed in lovely red lacquer 
cages. And when she brings in her 
pots and planters in the fall, she pro- 
tects them against what she calls the 
“tundra drafts” of winter by wrap- 
ping them in striped silk shawls. 

“T really do love to be in New York 
and hate to leave,” she says, “but I 
must confess I have the same feel- 
ings about London and Maine, too.” 
“Maine” is an old shingled house on 
an island (see Architectural Digest, 
June 1987), while “London” means 
Swan Cottage, on a quiet street just 
off the Thames embankment. It 
really is a cottage, and it might as well 
be in a nineteenth-century village 
with Jane Austen a near neighbor. 

Somehow the village quality has 
defied the busy rush of the traffic- 
laden streets just around the corner, 
and the short block remains an island 
unto itself. It is bounded on one side 
by the wall of the Chelsea Physic 
Garden, one of the oldest botanical 
gardens in Europe. Founded by the 
Society of Apothecaries of London in 
1673, it is full of rare and fragrant 
horticultural specimens. 

Swan Cottage itself is pink-walled, 
and in late spring and summer, 
hardy climbing roses embrace it, 
surging out triumphantly from the 
little garden off the dining room/li- 
brary on the ground floor. 

Up one short flight of stairs is 
the living room, where part of the 
Auchinclosses’ collection of Besler 
botanical prints is hung. Over the 
mantelpiece is Jamie Wyeth’s Tub 
Goose. “I always thought that paint- 
ing looked so cozy,” says Mrs. Au- 
chincloss. “You see, one thing you 
have to think of when doing up a 


house in London is that it rains all 
the time. You want something warm 
rather than stark.” 

There is certainly nothing cold or 
stark about the living room, with its 
blue-and-white eighteenth-century 
delft vase lamps, its black-and-gold- 
lacquer Regency furniture and _ its 
noble red Queen Anne bureau-book- 
case. It is typical of Mrs. Auchincloss 
to cherish two shabby tufted chintz 
armchairs. “Look at them,” she says 
affectionately, “faded to the point 
where they’re like a full-blown rose 


_—another day and they’re gone.” 


A big five-sided bay window gives 
a view of the trees below and of the 
glimmering Thames. On sunny days 
(there really are quite a few) light 
streams in, caught by the leaves on 
the eighteenth-century chinoiserie 
screen that divides the room. The 
owner explains, “I bought that screen 
in Paris years ago, and it has been 
everywhere with us. I had to bring 
it back here from New York.” 

The master bedroom is under the 
eaves; its sloping walls, the ceiling 
and the bed draperies are covered in 
a chintz of delicately drawn fuchsias. 
The room is a warm bower, with its 
needlework birds and flowers framed 
on the wall above one of a pair of En- 
glish painted side chairs. The little 
balcony just outside looks out over 
the Chelsea Physic Garden. 

Rumors are among the Auchin- 
closses’ friends that they are looking 
for another abode, and already there 
is eager anticipation. Whether Mrs. 
Auchincloss decides to make her next 
creative effort a houseboat in Kash- 
mir or a villa on the Nile, one can be 
sure that, like her other decorative 
achievements, it will make the com- 
petition look dull indeed. 














FOLLOWING PAGES: Edward Henry Potthast’s Midsummer Night, Cambridge hangs in the library. “The scene, a view across the 
Charles River to Boston, is similar to ours across the reservoir to the West Side,” says Mrs. Auchincloss. The sofa at left is 
covered in Cowtan & Tout fabric. The West Highland white terriers are Fergus, on the sofa, and Foxy, on the needlepoint rug. 
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from Clarence House. ABOVE LEFT 
ABOVE RIGHT: Outside the library, a Palladian arch frames the terrace. . 
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s Mrs. Auchincloss of her design for her bedroom’s Brunschwig & Fils bed | 


hangings. The coverlet is 18th-century American. Bed drapery lining and fringe 


d center table is Louis XV. Drawings and watercolors are by Turner and Benjamin 
opied from an old English pattern that also hangs in my bath in Maine. 
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London cottage on a quiet street near the Thames embankment. Among Mrs. Auchincloss‘s favorite 
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HT: “The 
living room of the Auchinclosses 
possessions is a French chinoiserie wallpaper screen. The Queen Anne red-lacquer bureau-bookcase contains Chelsea plates by Sir Hans Sloane. 
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Top LEFT: In the drawing room, lined in verdigris boiserie 
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There are no 
rules in this 


apartment, 
whose owner has 
a knack for 
making the 
ordinary 
remarkable. 


RIGHT: Besler botanical prints and flo- 
ral fabrics provide a country feeling 
in the living room. Over the mantel, 
Jamie Wyeth’s Tub Goose. The blue- 
and-white delft vase lamp is 18th cen- 
tury. Before the fireplace is a “tea- 
pot” needlework hearth rug. BELOW: A 
sunny niche in the living room. BE- 
LOW RIGHT: The dining room/library 
opens onto a walled garden filled 
with camellias and climbing roses. 
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t John, St. 


How you would live if you could live exactly 


From November to April, the Sea 
Goddess I Caribbean itinerary in- 
cludes: Charlotte Amalie, Mus- 
tique, Barbados, Palm Island, St. 
Lucia, St. Barts, Peter Island, 
Virgin Gorda, Casa de Campo, 
Martinique, Tobago Cays, St. 
Maarten, Jost van 
Dyke. * Sea Goddess | also offers 
a “Sail ’N Stay” program at the 


matchless La Toc Suites on St. 


Lucia, in which you spend 3-7 


, days aboard ship and 3-7 days on 


the island. * From April to Oc- 
tober, the Sea Goddess 1 & II 
European itineraries include: 


Venice, Korcula, Dubrovnik, 


AS YOU WISH 


Sea Cues a 


You would live in unparalleled luxury, amid unmatched service. 
With a small, well-chosen group of like-minded friends. Perhaps 
aboard a fine vessel, voyaging to the world's most exclusive ports 


of call. You would take no orders, brook no rules... 


Unique upon the oceans, the Sea Goddess | & Il offer a 
supremely luxurious, contemporary lifestyle at sea—a “cruise” (we 
use the word gingerly) for those more inclined to charter their 
own craft. With service the equal of that to which you are 
accustomed, the carefully-conceived, highly personalized Sea 
Goddess experience will more than measure up to your stan- 


dards of excellence. 


Upon the rarified decks of these sleek 340-foot vessels, you 
and just fifty-seven other couples will sail in elegance and intimacy. 
Unfettered by regimentation in any form (even the Sea Goddess’ 
itineraries are flexible), you will travel to some of the world’s most 


fascinating destinations. 


Sea Goddess | & II await you; call your travel agent or Cunard. 


CUNARD 





Taormina, Capri, 


Portoferraio, 


Monte Carlo, Santorini, My- 
konos, Ithea/Corinth Canal, 
Porto Cervo, Rome, Patmos, 


Athens, Kusadasi, Lindos, 


Rhodes, Sorrento, Palamos, 
Ibiza, Puerto Banus, Malaga, 
Motril, Porto Santo, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Alicante, Funchal. 
¢ From October to December the 
Sea Goddess II's Oriental itiner- 
ary includes: Singapore, Jakarta, 
Bali, Palau, Pelangi, Malacca, 
Kuala Lumpur, Palau Pangkor, 
Penang, Phuket Island, Ran- 


goon, Colombo, Goa, Bombay. 


Norwegian Registry. 


Five-Plus-Star—QUEEN ELIZABETH 2, SAGAFJORD, VISTAFJORD, SEA GODDESS | & Iles Four-Star—COUNTESS, PRINCESS 









































Hes do you improve a car that many 
already consider a near perfect combina- 
tion of luxury, style and Herculean 
performance? 

How else? 

You make it a faster, near perfect 
combination of luxury, style and Hercu- 
lean performance. 

Which is precisely what we've done. 

For 1989 we've given the Range 
Rover a new, more powerful 3.9 liter V-8 





engine that significantly improves accel- 
eration, and makes it a great deal more 
responsive at cruising speed. 
We've also added a range of new 
features to the rest of the Range Rover. 
An automatic lock on the tail gate, 
for instance. 
A new six-speaker audio system. 
Heated front windshield. 
And burnished walnut interior trim. 
We've even made the Range Rover 


Pre senting the new, rather 


easier to drive in difficult conditions both 
on-road and off. 

Because we've developed a sophisti- 
sated system that automatically compen- 
sates for conditions where traction may 
otherwise be lost. 

What we haven't done, of course, is 
change any of the daunting off-road, 
4-wheel drive capabilities that make a 
Range Rover a Range Rover. 

You can still drive through driving 


Se nn enn 


faster Ra 


rain as if it were a drizzle. 
Plow through snow that would stop 

- asled. 
Maneuver through mud, over rocks, 
| around boulders, across sand, uphill and 

downhill with the agility of a pack mule. 
And you can still do it all surrounded 
by the luxury of a luxury car. 

In a padded, polished, practically- 
power-everything interior that’s actually 
quieter this year than it was last year. 
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€=> RANGE ROVER 


$36,009, 


Rover is 
Ae k 
the Rane® pia 
yrize? here asit 
pecoming aS 


the capitals and country houses oS 


Europe. : 
Why not call 1-800-FINE AWD 10% g 
dealer near you and see a Range Rover 
for yourself? 
After all, with our new faster engine 
all you may see of a Range Rover on the 
road this year is something that looks 


like his 
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or your holiday 


these fine stores have 
made a special pur- 
chase of the La Barge furniture 
shown on the opposite page. 
Other La Barge styles may also 
be available for pre-holiday 
order. We encourage you to 
shop early for the best selection. 





ALABAMA Kyser Company, Inc., Montgomery 
ARIZONA Mehagian’s, Phoenix 
COLORADO Furniture Galleries, Denver; 
Howard Lorton, Denver 

CONNECTICUT Caiati— Drexel Heritage, 
Darien; Connecticut Home Interiors, 

W. Hartford; Roberts Inc., Greenwich 
FLORIDA Albert Hugo, Jacksonville; Collage 
DCOTA, Dania; Koontz Company, Ocala; 
Robb & Stucky, Clearwater; Styx & Ragz, Inc., 
Miami; Worrells Interiors, North Palm Beach 
GEORGIA Brice Ltd, Atlanta; Bill Fricks 
Furniture, Rome; Beverly Hall Inc., Atlanta; 
Beverly Hall Furniture Galleries of Savannah, 
Savannah; Weinburgers Furniture Showcase, 
Augusta 

ILLINOIS Colby’s, Lincolnwood; Colby’s, 
Oakbrook; Hufford Furniture Company, 
Chicago; Lippmann’s Furniture & Interiors, 
Peoria 

INDIANA Pletcher Furniture, Nappanee 
KENTUCKY Thorpe Interiors, St. Matthews 
LOUISIANA Gerard Furniture & Gallery, 
Baton Rouge 

MAINE Pierce Furniture Company, 
Scarborough 

MARYLAND Kimel Furniture, Rockville; 
Kimel Furniture, Silver Spring; Van Leigh 
Furniture, Bethesda 

MASSACHUSETTS Allen Furniture 
Company, Needham Heights; Bottaro- 
Skolnick, Springfield; Cabot House, Fall River; 
Cabot House, Haverhill; Myers Company, Inc., 
Hyannis 

MICHIGAN Henry Feige & Son, Saginaw; 
Forster’s Interiors, Sterling Heights; Pierson 
Interiors, Pontiac 

MINNESOTA Gabberts, Edina 

MISSOURI Davidson’s Furniture & Interiors, 
Kansas City; Lammert Furniture Company, 
St. Louis; Midwest Floor Company, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA Davidson’s Furniture, Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Winchendon Furniture 
Gallery, Amherst 

NEW JERSEY Autumn House Inc., Bernardsville; 
Bograd Brothers, Paterson; Middletown 
Interiors, Middletown 

NEW YORK Bayles Furniture Inc., Rochester; 
V. Caiati & Sons, Inc., Hartsdale; Gardner 
Furniture Company, Buffalo; Stickley Furniture, 
Albany; Stickley Furniture, Manlius; Stickley 
Furniture, Victor 

NORTH CAROLINA Country Furniture 
Company, Inc., High Point; The Country Shop, 
Hickory; Murrows Furniture Galleries Inc., 
Wilmington; Tysinger Furniture House, 
Thomasville 

OHIO Brewster-Stroud, Chagrin Falls; W. Levy 
Furniture Company, Cleveland; W.B. Meier 
Furniture Inc., Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA Dickason-Goodman, Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA Marforth Showroom, 
Pittsburgh; Today’s Home, Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA Old Colony Furniture 
Company, Greenville 

TENNESSEE Sprintz Furniture Showroom, 
Nashville 

TEXAS Covin’s House & Table, Dallas; 
Ellison's, Fort Worth; Suniland Furniture, 
Houston 

VIRGINIA Kimel Furniture, Fairfax; Leather 
Interiors, Fairfax 

WISCONSIN Fering’s, Eau Claire 

CANADA The Common Market, London, 
Ontario; Ridpath’s Limited, Toronto, Ontario; 
Superior Fine Furniture, Toronto, Ontario 


Bold listings denote La Barge 
Gallerie/Showease Stores. 
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THE PALAZZO CONTARINIFBE@AZins 


Cultivating the Spirit of Venice 
continued from page 104 


“In Venice the story is very well 
known,” he recalls, “of how my aunt 
Winnaretta*and her much older sec- 
ond husband, Prince Edmond de 
Polignac, were lunching at Palazzo 
Barbaro with the Curtises. Ralph 
Curtis’s career as a gentleman painter 
and his family connection with my 
aunt’s friend and protégé, John 
Singer Sargent, made them all good 
friends. After lunch the party went 
out on the balcony and the prince re- 
marked on the beautiful small palace 
opposite them on the Grand Canal. 
My aunt said nothing, but unbe- 
knownst to her husband immediately 
set about acquiring the house, which, 
having changed owners many times, 
was then known as Palazzo Monte- 
cuccoli. With a determination worthy 
of her father, she got it all in hand by 
Christmas 1900 and took her hus- 
band completely by surprise.” 

Edmond de Polignac died not long 
after, but the palace that bore his 
name became associated exclusively 
with his widow, one of the most in- 
teresting patrons of the arts in the 
early twentieth century. 

In the words of Igor Stravinsky, 
Winnaretta de Polignac was “im- 
mensely cultivated, an excellent mu- 
sician and a painter endowed with 
undoubted talent.” Her grand- 
nephew today regrets that he was too 
young when he stayed with her in 
Venice to ask all the questions he 
would have liked. “My wife, Solange, 
is an accomplished painter and 
would have been fascinated to learn 
more about the period my aunt had 
known when Paris was the center of 
all that was avant-garde in art.” 

In her own work the princess 
remained loyal to the teachings of 
Manet, who died when she was 
eighteen, but later found herself the 
friend of painters as diverse as Sar- 
gent and Picasso. Writers such as 


Proust, Cocteau, Virginia Woolf and _ 


Paul Valéry also claimed her friend- 
ship, although her real passion was 
for music and the ballet. (It has been 
claimed, with justification, that Dia- 
ghilev’s ballet projects could not have 


been realized without her, and for 


many years the late choreographer. 


Serge Lifar was the Decazeses’ guest 
on his visits to Venice.) 

Any one of the Decazeses’ spec- 
tacular candlelit entertainments is a 
special event in Venice. The Palazzo 


Contarini-Decazes, as it is now ~ 


known after almost fifty years of 
ownership by the duke and duchess, 
is among the most beautiful palaces 
on the Grand Canal and is one of the 
very few whose interiors have been 
maintained in the style and spirit of 
Venice’s golden age. Its marble-en- 
crusted fagade dates from the era of 
Giovanni Bellini, Titian and Gior- 
gione, while the vast and impressive 
interiors—virtually unchanged in 
their essentials since the sixteenth 
century—were richly embellished in 
the taste of the period by the princess 
de Polignac. 

“My aunt was in England when 
the Second World War broke out, and 
she died there in 1943,” says the 
duke. “When Solange and I could fi- 
nally take possession of the house, we 
found that a great deal needed to be 
done to renew details of decoration in 
a building that had been almost com- 
pletely neglected for a decade.” The 
silk damask wall hangings were re- 
newed, and the legendary sale of the 
contents of Charles de Beistegui’s Pa- 
lazzo Labia provided the opportunity 
for the duke to add some suitably 
spectacular pieces to the already im- 
pressive collection of furniture. 

The duke is obviously concerned 
about the future of the palace in his 
family. Notwithstanding Edmond de 
Polignac’s initial impression from the 
balcony of Palazzo Barbaro, Palazzo 
Contarini-Decazes is hardly a small 
house by anybody’s standards. 

“Who can know how much longer 
it will be possible to keep up a palace 
like this?” he asks. “As for the city, I 
do believe it has a future. Of course, it 
will always require an extra effort to 
preserve its unique beauty. After all, 
Venice is so completely a work of ar- 
tifice, more has always had to be done 
to maintain it.” 
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The Artist 


Bronze Sculptures, Candlesticks 
Write for free brochure to: 
Edition Meyring Intl. 
Mr. Meyring,PO Box 140233 
D-5300 Bonn, West Germany 
Telephone 01149/22537111 


Bronze Candlesticks 
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Reproduction of a 
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CS 16: dated, handsigned, Height 10-6” Price 420$ US 

CS 10: numbered, signed, dated, Height 24-4", 1600$ 

CS 9: signed, dated, numbered, Height 15:4", 1200$ 
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ANTIQUES: AUTOMATA 


Small Wonders of Mechanical Movement 
continued from page 144 


acrobats; tipsy boulevardiers; mon- 
keys in dandified dress smoking ciga- 
rettes; chefs surprised by cats’ heads 
rising out of their saucepots; strutting 
cakewalk dancers, waltzing couples; 
round-faced men-in-the-moon with 
rolling eyes and salacious tongues; 
country boys bouncing piglets on 
their knees; beautiful snake charmers 
with serpents insidiously coiling 
around their bodies. These creations 
formed an energized world of merry 
tunes, dainty gestures and droll ex- 


pressions, all kept in motion by hid- 
den levers, gears, cams and eccentric 


wheels—a simulacrum of life that 


verged on the surreal. 


Much of this fragile work has been 


rescued and restored by dedicated 
collectors and dealers: Georges Char~ 
liat, for instance, who bought from 
the notable collection of the ab- 
dicated King Farouk in 1954, and 
whose favorite automaton was an ele- 
phant that paraded around his salon 
in cumbersome lifelike fashion, 
swinging its trunk. Or, in more re- 


One Byzantine 
emperor is said to 
have commissioned a 
mechanical lion and 


birds that trilled 
in the trees. 





cent times, Christian Bailly, whose 
Automata: The Golden Age, 1848-1914 
is probably the definitive volume 
on its period and place. A treasury 
of ingenious examples by expert 
Parisian craftsmen and family firms— 
Alexandre Théroude, Gustave Vichy, 


Roullet & Decamps, Leopold Lam-_ 


bert—his book is, as well, a useful 


manual on the intricate mechanisms 


that power their fantastic creations. 
But who, confronted by these ani- 
mated wonders with their con- 
descending winks and imperturbable 
assurance, would believe they were 
the children of the machine?O 
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Locations in 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham, AL 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Colorado Springs 
Coral Springs, FL 
Dallas 

Denver 

Des Moines 
Evansville, IN 
Fort Worth 
Grand Forks 
Grand Rapids 
lowa City 
Jacksonville, FL 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Milford, CT 
Minneapolis 
‘Naperville, IL 
Nashville . 
New Orleans 

N. Palm Beach, FL 
Omaha 

Orlando 

‘Mesa, AZ 
Rochester, NY 
Sart Antonio 

St. Louis 

St. Paul, MN 
Scottsdale 
Tampa 
Wethersfield, CT 
Wilmington, DE 
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CHOOSE YOUR FABRIC 


Using our unique Fabric Rack System, you can 
experiment with over 600 designer fabrics to 
practically see how your furniture will look before 
you make your final decision. You can even bring 
the whole fabric roll home! 


PICK YOUR FRAME 


At Expressions, the whole premise is that you 
design your furniture, not us. You'll enjoy the fun, 
the freedom, of matching the fabric you want on 
one of over 100 high quality frames. That's a 

lot of possibilities. 


YOUR FURNITURE IS 
DELIVERED IN 45 DAYS 


Since the furniture you've designed will be built 
in our own factory, we deliver in 45 days. We 
also guarantee the frame and spring construction 
for life. 


For Store Locations & Franchise Information 
Please Call 1-800/544-4519 
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Hopkins, resident landscape architect 
for Colonial Williamsburg. ‘Hopkins 
came up with a very good plan,” 
Goodman explains, “which I fol- 
lowed as far as | could without hiring 
four full-time gardeners! I wanted an 
English park feeling, all greenery— 
the only flowers are in pots on the 


ur 


terrace.” In fact, the carefully con- 
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Dynamic Arrangements Fill an East Hampton Carriage House 


continued from page 154 


trolled symmetry of the sculpted yew 
hedges almost gives the game inside 
the house away. They lend the com- 
pact garden and pool a monumental- 
ity that hints at the grandeur within, 
while providing the perfect comple- 
ment to “English freestyle.” 

“I’m far more interested in creating 
my own ambiance than in looking to 


MORNINGS LIKE THIS 
ARE FEW AND FAR BETWEEN. 





OR JUST A FEW FEET AWAY. 


The friendships. The good times. The early morning splendor of 
a championship golf course. At Arvida’s Broken Sound, it’s all just 
a few feet from your door. And the homes are like no other com- 


munity in Boca Raton. Arvida quality homes 
priced from $175,000 to over $1 million. Write 
PO. Box 100, Boca Raton, FL 33432, or call 
407-997-5999, It's where you want to be. 


ARVIDA’S 


roken 


©1988 Arvida/ JMB Partners, Licensed Real Estate Brokers. Prices are subject to change without notice 
Void where prohibited by law. This is not an offer to residents of New York or New Jersey 





















see how other people do it,’” Good- 





man says. “In fact, I’ve put so much 





into expressing my Own personality 





that sometimes I don’t see what I’ve 





done unless I stand back from it. 





“Though I continue to do ‘por- 





traits’ of other people’s rooms—with 





an occasional fantasy of my own 





thrown in—it’s been some time since 





I designed rooms for clients. Perhaps 





it’s time to try my hand at it again. 





When I design for other people, I try 
to come up with a dramatic quality 
that befits their lives, that’s not my 
statement but theirs. A place must be ; 







your Own, no one else’s.” 





Jeremiah Goodman’s conviction is ' 
borne out by his East Hampton house : 





in two ways. First, it is a structure 
that is, as he puts it, “there,” one that 
“sits firmly on its site,” 





and whose: 





living spaces all give onto a secluded 





central space that has little to do with 





the neighbors or how they live. Sec- 





ond, there is the heterogeneity of the : 





house’s contents, which were chosen 
simply for their intrinsic beauty. 





Take, for instance, the fireplace 
corner of the vast second-floor studio. 
A polished white concrete floor and 
white plastered walls and beams re- 
inforce a Mediterranean feeling more 
peasant than palatial. Black-uphol- 
stered, ornately carved Victorian 
chairs contrast with a camphorwood 
trunk on which books are stacked. A 
nineteenth-century carousel rooster 
swoops past a carved column from 
Santa Fe, and on the mantel, nine- 
teenth-century glass walking sticks 
and a parasol maker’s gilded shop 
sign flank a contemporary still life by 
Hubert Latimer. A sturdy easel holds 
one of Goodman’s own works. 

The total effect? Unity in diversity. 
The juxtaposition of unexpected folk- 

















art pieces would do honor to the most 
cerebral of French Surrealists, yet the - 
setting is infused with a luminous 







simplicity. The whole illustrates an- : 
other Goodman tenet: “The play of 
light is what brings objects to life. 
Here it brings everything together in 
a natural way. That’s of supreme im- 







portance in any space.””U1 



















he world is full of guarantees, no two alike. As a rule, the 
more words they contain, the more their protection 1s limited. 
The Lands’ End guarantee has always been an unconditional one. 
| It reads: 
| “Tf you are not completely satisfied with any item you 
| buy from us, at any time during your use of it, return it 
: . and we will refund your full purchase price.” 


We mean every word of it. Whatever. Whenever. Always. 
“ But to make sure this is perfectly clear, we’ve decided 
7 | to simplify it further. 
try 
f 
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GUARANTEED. -erion. 


Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End, Inc. Dept. 1-16 E& 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 
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This holiday season, 
r friends with a gift they won't forget. 
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Give a year of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 


Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 
Architectural Digest 1s the exception. Each issue 1s more like 
an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only is Architectural Digest unique...it’s beautiful. 
It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list 
This year, be remembered all year long 
...give Architectural Digest gift subscriptions. 





Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


And for this special season, Architectural Digest has a special 
holiday offer that is valid only until December 31, 1988. Take 
advantage today by calling our toll-free number: 
1-800-678-4438 for details. 


A\l foreign orders must be prepaid; add $16.00 U.S. currency. 
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ticipation in a historical event but, as 
the Boston-based autograph dealer 
Kenneth Rendell says, is a “time cap- 
sule.” It opens up the historical mo- 
ment to a sense of the personal 
feelings involved and brings the con- 
temporary reader right into that 
long-ago event. 

The duke of Wellington—the vic- 
tor of Waterloo, sometime prime 
minister of England and the nation’s 
grand old man—wrote to a young 
boy who had been worried about 
leaving his pet when he went away 
to school: “Field Marshal, the Duke of 
Wellington, begs to inform William 
Harris that his toad is alive and well.” 
In some ways this is the quintessen- 
tial autograph, for it makes a mythic 
historical figure human. Looking at 
the formal calligraphy on the yel- 
lowed but sturdy rag paper, one sees 
the anxious little boy, the imposing 
but kindly old man—and the toad, 
squatly oblivious under grander pro- 
tection than it could ever know. 

Today autograph collecting is a 
growing avocation, enlivened by a 
renewed interest in musical manu- 
scripts and scores and a fad for the 
rather rare letters of show-business 
figures. It is complicated by the 
autopen, which allows public figures 
to sign dozens of documents at one 
time, and by the age-old practice of 
secretaries signing letters for their 
bosses. For centuries, however, col- 
lecting has been popular with those 
who had the means to pursue their 
interest. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
ruled Egypt from 285 to 246 B.c., re- 
putedly refused to supply the Athe- 
nians with much-needed wheat until 
they turned over the manuscripts of 
classical Greek dramatists for the 
royal Egyptian library at Alexandria. 
Real collecting began in Europe dur- 
ing the sixteenth century when indi- 
viduals began to sign their names 
to documents, letters and papers, 
thereby adding the essential element 
of personality to what were other- 
wise just historical records. 

Some of the early collections 
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Historical Fragments from Legendary Figures 
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formed the basis for the great Euro- 
pean libraries: Sir Thomas Bodley 
(1545-1613) gathered manuscripts 
that served as the nucleus of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; Sir Hans 
Sloane (1660-1753), who collected 
historical and scientific letters as well 
as scientific specimens and oddities, 
sold his collection to the government, 
and the British Library was born. J. P. 
Morgan began to collect at age four- 
teen, and his autograph collection 
was the foundation of the glorious 
assemblage of books and art that is 
the Morgan Library today. Railroad 
magnate Henry E. Huntington 
also founded a great library at San 
Marino, California, based on his 
manuscript and rare book collections. 

The key to all this, the reason 
manuscripts appeal as collector’s ob- 
jects, may well be the personal ele- 
ment that allows collectors to identify 
with the lives and acts of the writers. 
“Extraordinary people collect,” says 
Kenneth Rendell, citing Malcolm 
Forbes and Armand Hammer, “and 


the ordinary citizen who collects has 


a sense of who he or she is and who 
he or she can be.” Women with great 
achievements behind them have of- 


Manuscript, George Sand, 1875. Ink, paper 
and vellum; 8%” x 5%”. Among Sand’s last 
works is her folktale of a shepherd boy who 
lives for a time in an enchanted oak tree. 
Grandmother's Stories: The Talking Oak Tree 
was dedicated to Sand’s friend Blanche Amic, 
to whom this original 130-page manuscript 
was given two years after the author’s death. 
Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery, Inc., New York. 


ten expressed interest in Rendell’s | 


manuscripts by Simone de Beauvoir, 
Maria Callas and Amelia Earhart. 
Some of the best autograph collec- 
tions have always had a profile or 
theme, and sometimes a very strong 
one. The first American collector was 
the Reverend William B. Sprague 


(1795-1876), who as a young man ‘| 
was a tutor in the family of George. « | 


Washington’s adopted daughter. He 
was allowed to extract Washington’s 
letters from the files at Mount Ver- 
non, provided he left copies. About 
fifteen hundred letters later, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Sprague was a collector. It 


was probably he who came up with : 


the idea—which dominated nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century 
American collecting—of gathering a 
set of signatures by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. And it 
is here that we come to Button Gwin- 
nett, a debt-ridden plantation owner 
who was sent to the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia in 1776, signed 
the Declaration and was killed in a 
duel the next year, leaving few docu- 
ments behind. For collectors, there- 
fore, Gwinnett’s papers acquired an 
importance out of proportion to the 
man’s life, culminating a few years 
ago when one of his documents sold 
for more than $100,000. 

A set of autographs of the Signers 
(as they are called), although still 
popular, is perhaps less so than a col- 
lection of signatures by strong indi- 
viduals such as presidents, among 


whom Harry S. Truman is nearing - 


the perennial popularity of Franklin 


Delano Roosevelt. According to : 


dealer James Camner, whose spe- 
cialty is autographs relating to music 
and musicians, the flood of foreign 
capital into the international market- 
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Accept our invitation, and find out 
what a Royal Caribbean cruise is like 
before you even set foot on the ship. Our 
brochure tells the story in vibrant photo- 
graphs. And in a few words you'll find out 
all the important details you need to know. 
Like what cruise to take. What to take 
with you. What ship to sail. And most 
importantly, what makes our cruises 
better than other cruises. 

So take a few seconds and mail in 
the coupon. Then you can sit down and 
spend a while in paradise. 

L] Please send me the 1988 brochure for 
7, 8, and 10 day cruises to the Caribbean, 
Bermuda and Mexico. 








Name 





Address 








City 
See your travel agent, or send this coupon to: 
Royal Caribbean Cruise Line, AD 12/88 
PO. Box 523317, Miami, FL 33152. 


ROYALS CARIBBEAN 


When you're ready for something better. 


State Zip 


Song of Norway, Sun Viking Nordic Prince, Song of 
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THE ALLURE OF AUTOGNAMAs 


Historical Fragments from Legendary Figures 
continued from page 210 


place has heightened interest in mu- 
sic material. ‘A letter from Lord 
Nelson, for instance, means nothing 
in Japan,” he says, “but a Beethoven 
letter or score does.” The manuscripts 
of musical figures are currently 
bringing very high prices, with a let- 
ter by Beethoven or Mozart costing 
$25,000 to $50,000. The highest price 
ever paid to date for an autograph 
was $4 million for a Mozart score. 

The criteria for what is desirable 
are not straightforward, however. 
Demand is first, understandably. Rar- 
ity is important, but not always as 
important as the image of the writer 
in the collector’s mind. James 
Camner points out that more people 
want Beethoven than want the rarer 
Palestrina manuscripts, so a Beetho- 
ven manuscript brings more. Person- 
alities are important; a letter from 
Greta Garbo or Marilyn Monroe will 
bring more than a letter from most 
American presidents. Partly because 
Garbo and Monroe are still alive on 
film, the collector is likely to have an 
emotional engagement with them. 
Also, the nature of the material— 
how interesting it is—counts heavily 
in its value. A letter from Enrico Ca- 
ruso, confirming the legend that he 
had come to America because the 
Metropolitan Opera’s manager had 
asked a banker in New York’s Little 
Italy neighborhood who was the 
greatest singer in Italy, might be sec- 
ond in interest and value to a note- 
book or diary. One such example is 
that of explorer Admiral Richard 
Byrd, recording his seminal flight 
over the North Pole; it was found ina 
trash bag among discarded papers a 
few years ago. 

Because human handwriting ap- 
pears to be inexact, there have al- 
ways been forgers who believed 
they could imitate it successfully, and 
who have indeed succeeded, some- 
times for years. Aside from applying 
obvious technical expertise—such as 
the knowledge that parchment, rag 
and wood-pulp papers were used 
at specific periods of time in our 
history—much forgery detection 


depends on the way the script is 
actually written. Usually the forger, 
working very carefully to be exact, 
will draw rather than write the mate- 
rial. Genuine handwriting tends to 
show uniform pressure and a certain 
carelessness in forming letters, while | 
a forgery will show an overly meticu- - 
lous formation of the letters and an 
unequal pressure. Complicating the 
forgery question in collecting are 
such “authorized forgeries” as the 
presidential signatures of Harding 
and FDR made by their secretaries.; 
Through the centuries, the mur- 
murs and declarations of living peo- 
ple come to us when we read auto-: 
graphs: Thomas Jefferson writing 
from Monticello six years before he 
became president, “I read but little 
take no newspapers, that I may not 
have the tranquility of my mind dis- 
turbed by their falsehood and follies, 
and I have it in contemplation next to: 
banish pen, ink and paper from my 
farm”; the poet John Keats closing 
the last letter of his life with, “I al- 
ways made an awkward bow. God 
bless you! John Keats”; the aged 
James Madison responding to the 
young Princess Victoria’s request for 
an autograph, “These few lines, with 
my signature, though written at a 
very advanced age, and with Rheu- 
matic fingers, are offered for the occa- 
sion”; Hemingway relating how he 
spent his time when wounded in 
World War I, “I would read Dante 
and memorize the parts that sounded 
best because I wanted to impress ev- 
erybody when I went back to the 
front with what an intellectual I had 
become in the hospital’; Freud writ- 
ing to a young woman who seeks 
help ina letter, “Don’t you have some 
talent you could develop, some inter- 
est you could pursue? One has to- 
learn how to rise above one’s emo- 
tional life’; and Irving Berlin, al-- 
though the critics didn’t like “White 
Christmas,” writing, “I’m sure it’s go- 
ing to catch on with the public.” 
From the sublime to the sentimen- 
tal, the autograph speaks to our col- 
lective human past and self.O 




















‘chums, so after nine months I came 
} back to California.” 
_ Soon she was house-hunting, bicy- 
cling along the beach or walking the 
Santa Monica streets. A road curving 
along the cliffs above a canyon called 
to her. “No two houses on this street 
are alike—directly across from mine 
is an Italian villa that flies the Italian 
flag. So when friends from England 
come, I put up the Union Jack in a 
little pot in the breakfast room.” 
When one of these English friends 
visited Simmons shortly after she 
“moved in, nine years ago, the friend 
exclaimed, “You know what you've 


utt-§ done, don’t you?” It turned out that 
ting § Soon after Simmons came to America, 
ehe® in 1950, she and her first husband, 
itle | Stewart Granger, had rented a small 
not | house just down the street. She didn’t 
dis } realize when she bought her present 
lis } house that her trajectory had been 
t}] More than a boomerang’s—in fact, 
ny | She had come full circle. 

ing What precisely Simmons had cir- 
jj. § cled in on this time around was a 
Gd } 1930s faded-lemon stucco beach bun- 
sed | galow, with pretty pillars and Geor- 
the | gian bones. “A previous owner had 


thrown on a second floor in the mid- 
1970s, and I added a dining room, 
put in a pool and converted a garage 
into a poolhouse,” she says. “The 
place was dark and dreary—the first 


cca 

je | thing I did was have all the floors 
ip | bleached. I told my interior designer, 
ne |.Tom Achille, that I didn’t want a 
ded beach house, I wanted it country— 


| English country or Connecticut coun- 
try, it didn’t matter as long as I could 
_ use the antiques Id collected.” 
When it came to the upholstery, 
«Simmons did another circle: a circle 
within a circle. “I must have looked at 
_ two hundred fabric samples for the 
living room, and then I found I 
wanted to go back to the fabric that 
was on the sofas in Connecticut—a 
copy of a wonderful French chintz.” 
Then, burrowing back from New En- 
gland to England, she placed over a 
pine table five sketches of the London 
familiar to her youth. She also hung 


VAS 


Jean Simmons 
continued from page 164 


the Olympiad poster given to her fa- 
ther, a gymnastics teacher, for his 
participation in the 1912 Olympics 
held in Sweden (he won third prize 
for gymnastics), and a photograph of 
her mother (“Her maiden name, and 
I think it’s so romantic, was Winifred 
Ada Loveland”). 

Again, for the master bedroom, 
Simmons studied hundreds of pieces 
of chintz. “Jean loves Monet water lil- 
ies, SO we wound up using those as 
the inspiration here,” says Achille. 
Furnishings run the international 
gamut. The oak bench in front of the 
sofa, which serves as a tea table, is 
American; the Arts and Crafts hand- 
painted tiles around one fireplace are 
English; and the eighteenth-century 
cupboard is Cambodian. “I went to 
Cambodia with Richard Brooks when 
he made Lord Jim,” she says. 

Another mellow setting is the 
study, where Simmons often relaxes 
with a movie or reads before the fire- 
place. The room, with its rows of 
photographs of the famous on its 
walls, is Simmons’s own Sardi’s. 
Scanning the photos is like watching 
an all-star credits’ roll: “To Jean from 
Yul 1956.” With Spencer Tracy in Tlie 





“The house now suits 
me so well I don’t even go 
out to the movies.” 





Actress (“He used to come over and 
play cards”). With Sean Connery. 
With Rock Hudson (“He was a great 
giggler’”). As a bag lady with Sylvia 
Sidney (“I love anything that requires 
no makeup”). As Ophelia with Oliv- 
ier. With Ingrid Bergman and Mi- 
chael Wilding at a royal garden party. 
With Ralph Richardson and Rosalind 
Russell at a royal command perform- 
ance before the Queen Mother. At a 
royal command performance before 
the queen herself. (“I’ve heard people 
say, ‘So what?’ But when you actually 
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“Western Caribbean” video = —$7.95. 
Ancient ruins. Modern shops. Thundering 
waterfalls. Quiet beaches. 











LO) “Sovereign of the Seas” video— $7.95. 
A tour of the world’s largest cruise ship. 


1 “Bermuda” video —$7.95 
Pink beaches. Pastel houses. Scarlet 
bougainvillea. Red hot shopping. 


“Royal Caribbean’ video — $9.95. 
Three different Royal Caribbean films 
(including “Behind the Scenes”). 
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1309 E. Northern, Phoenix, AZ 85020. 
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meet the royal family you do get a 
lump in your throat.) 

Romping through the study—in- 
deed, making a run of the whole 
house—are two one-year-old cocker 
spaniels, Charlotte and Samantha, 
and a ten-year-old mix, Angel. Also 
in residence is a black-and-white 
stray cat, Xerox, who paradoxically 
has yet to reproduce. ‘“What’s the 
point of having animals outside? 
They’re family,” Simmons says. Her 
attitude toward creatures great as 
well as small is strictly English coun- 
try. “Jimmy got hooked on hunting 
while filming King Solomon's Mines. | 
didn’t like living with horns and 
skulls. | remember one of his trophies 
that really upset me—a dik-dik.” 
(Jimmy, Simmons explains, is Stew- 
art Granger. “His real name, which 
had to be changed for one big ob- 
vious reason, was James Stewart.”’) 

Off the dining room, through the 
French doors, is the garden: ranuncu- 
lus, impatiens, a wall of flowering 
pear. And everywhere, billowing 
bougainvillea, pure and fuchsia. “It 
grows violently, like a weed—I have 
to cut it back. It’s growing over the 
roof now, like a beautiful carpet.” 
Only in Jean Simmons’s garden 
would such a common thing as a gar- 
den cart turn out to have belonged 
to the stately British actress Dame 
Gladys Cooper. 

Outdoor entertaining is centered in 
and around the poolhouse. “I throw 
the doors open in the summer. In 
winter I light a fire.” The main room 
is dominated by a mahogany piano. 
“Friends are always urging me to get 
a white one, but that’s why I like the 
one I have—because it’s wrong.” The 
gilt bentwood mirror that Simmons 
purchased in an old junk shop 
“doesn’t make sense in here either, 
but I love it.” 

We've heard that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, but what about an 
Englishwoman’s? ‘The odd thing is 
that that’s absolutely true about me,” 
Jean Simmons smiles. “The house 
now suits me so well I don’t even go 
out to the movies.” 0) 





The Inchbald 
School of 
Design 


The Inchbald School runs 
courses in all aspects of the 
history and practice of 
Interior and Garden Design, 
lasting from five days to 
three years. 


ONE, TWO AND THREE YEAR COURSES 
@ Diploma Interior Design 
9 October 1989-13 July 1990 
@ Diploma and History of Interiors and Architecture 
9 October 1989-6 July 1990 
@ Diploma Garden Design 
9 October 1989-6 July 1990 
@ General Design Studies 
9 January 1989-29 September 1989 
2 or 3 One Year Courses may be taken 
to gain a masters Diploma 
TEN WEEK COURSES 
@ Design & Decoration 
9 January-17 March 1989 
2 May-7 July 1989 
1 October-15 December 1989 
@ History of Interiors 
European Interior 1680-1830 
9 January-17 March 1989 
European/American Interior 1830-1988 
2 May7 July 1989 
European Interior 1500-1680 
9 October-15 December 1989 
@ Garden Design 
Basic Principles of Design 
9 January-17 March 1989 
Plant Knowledge 
2 May7 July 1989 
Garden Architecture & Hard Landscapes 
9 October-15 December 1989 
SHORT COURSES 
@ Intermediate Drawing 
28 March April 1989 
@ Garden Drawing 
28 March-14 April 1989 
@ Interior Decoration Study Week 
37 April 1989 
25-29 September 1989 
@ Advanced Drawing 
10:28 April 1989 
@ Decorative Paint Finishes 
10:14 April 1989 
24.28 July 1989 
18-22 September 1989 
@ Private Garden Design 
17-21 April 1989 
@ English Gardening Skills” 
24.28 April 1989 
@ Decorative Paintwork-Trompe LOeil* 
8-11 May 1989 
@ Garden History 
17-21 July 1989 
@ Interior Design Drawing 
24 July1 September 1989 
@ Development of Interior Design 1700-1989 
28 March-21 April 1989 
21 August-15 September 1989 
@ European Furniture 
18-22 September 1989 
@ English Garden Design 
25-29 September 1989 
@ Elementary Design Drawing 
18-29 September 1989 
“At the Manor House, Ayot St Lawrence, Hertfordshire 


A prospectus is available on request: af 
The Secretary . 
The Inchbald School of Design (A 0), 
7 Eaton Gate, London SW1W 9BA 
Telephone: 01-730 5508/6969 
32 Eccleston Square, London SW1V 1PB 
Telephone: 01-6309011/2/3 














LEGENDS LAST FOREVER 


Garden of Eden Bed. Iris 
stalks entwine majestic 


Empress Chair. Relax in regal splendor hand-hewn wood pillars. 


guarded by imposing hand carved seraphs. 














Tropicana Table. 
Lushly carved 
leaves add a new 
dimension for 
intimate dining. 


Rippled Cabinet. 
Classically sculpted 
cabinet ideal as a mirrored 
bar or to display your most 
treasured collectables. 





| . ~ Legendary Furniture 
8772 Beverly Blvd. West Hollywood, CA 90048 (213)655-6238 


una Niguel Showroom |V New York Apropos West Palm Beach Fran Murphy ¢ Phyllis Morris designs are available in your custom size and finish. 
Private tours of the Phyllis Morris fifty-room showplace are available by appointment ® Catalogue and video tape tour upon letterhead request. 



































adults.’” Not knowing what to expect, 
they also don’t know what to over- 
look, and so they see everything. 
What their favorite authors seem to 
give them is a surprising dose of real- 
ity. Beatrix Potter may put a lizard in 
a black-and-gold-spotted waistcoat 
and name him Sir Isaac Newton. But 
she was also a keen student of the nat- 
ural world, and when Sir Isaac takes 
dinner with Jeremy Fisher, a frog, 
they eat a proper amphibian’s deli- 
cacy: “roasted grasshopper with lady- 
When John Tenniel 
dresses up a frog and a fish as foot- 


bird sauce.” 


men, he is careful to get their peri- 
wigs, epaulets and trim correct. 

The chief delight of such books 
isn’t in the reality, of course, but in 
the ways people and things that seem 
intensely real take off into other, 
imaginary worlds. If childhood is the 
sleep of reason, these books are its 
surreal dreams. The average adult 
reader, intent more often than not on 
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Illustrated Classics for the Young at Heart 
continued from page 176 


settling the children in for the night, 
has a hard time gaining admittance. 
It is necessary to creep back later, to 
come down from the tower roof and 
read by flashlight; Coleridge’s phrase, 
a “willing suspension of disbelief,” 
suggests the almost mechanical de- 
liberateness that is required. 

But fantasy is the child’s native ele- 
ment. The youngest children don’t 
know what isn’t possible, and a wolf 
can seem as real to them in a book as 
in the flesh. The older ones know, but 
they wear their disbelief as lightly as 
a raincoat and shed it as easily. Fan- 
tasy isn’t an escape from reality or an 
alternative to it, but a natural exten- 
sion of real life. In books children of- 
ten live out their “what if” imag- 
inings: What if a boy could fly? What 
if a beanstalk grew outside the win- 
dow and you could climb it to the 
clouds? What if pirates were in the 
yard? What if summer didn’t come? 

Plodding grown-ups persist in 


turning such questions to the child’s 
supposed betterment. We see them as 
ways children come to terms with a 
world that is both wondrous and 


terrifying. (Sendak has written that 7 


he based the comical grotesques in 
Where the Wild Things Are at least 


partly on adult relatives who visited | 


when he was a boy: “They’d lean 
way over with their bad teeth and 
hairy noses, and say something 
threatening like ‘You're so cute I 
could eat you up.’”) We see these 
books as ways to work out questions 
about right and wrong, obedience 
and disobedience, life and death. 

We adults treasure these books 
with the didactic good intentions of 
teachers and parents, or with the col- 
lector’s delight in their artistry, or 
with the sentimentalist’s yearning for 
our own early years. But the true con- 
noisseurs are the children, who trea- 
sure them for what they really are— 
pure and unadulterated magic. 0 





aan Important Arts & Crafts 
and Architectural Designs, 
and Commissions 


Including a Group of Furnishings c. 1903 
from Gustav Stickley’s Syracuse House and 
Descended in the Family. 


Auction to be held Saturday, December 10, 1988 

in our galleries at 502 Park Avenue, New York, NY 
10022. Viewing is from December 3 through 
December 9. For further information contact Nancy 
McClelland or Patrick Mechan at 212/546-1086. 

For catalogues telephone 718/784-148 
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produced by Gustav Stickley for his Columbus A 


New York, circa 1903, width 10 feet, | inch. 
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things, roughly a quarter of the glass 
facing Lake Michigan required re- 
placement, the result of indifferent 
care and long periods in which the 
house had been left unheated. One 
advantage of the brief span between 
the house’s construction and its de- 
terioration and rebirth, however, was 
that many of the original workmen 
were still active in the area and took 
pleasure in returning to rebuild the 
house they had constructed just a 
few years before. 

Only a few changes were made to 
the Douglas House, and they in- 
volved elements of interior design, 
not architecture. One is the addition 
of a model of a sculpture by Louise 
Nevelson, the full-scale version of 
which had been erected on the plaza 
of an office tower Beitler had built in 
Chicago. The little Nevelson sculp- 
ture sits on a three-sided podium at 
the end of the living room, an en- 
tirely comfortable punctuation mark 
within the Meier space. 

The most striking addition, how- 
ever, is the living room carpet, which 
is based on a 1956 sketch by Le Cor- 
busier for a stage curtain for a theater 
in Tokyo. Adapted by the Chicago in- 
terior design firm of Gregory 
Landahl for this house, the carpet is 
visually more active than the neutral 
solid carpet Meier had originally 
placed in the living room. It thus con- 
tradicts somewhat his intention that 
the house stand as a stark and simple 
object, in utter contrast to the com- 
plex forms of nature continually visi- 
ble outside through the glass walls. 
Yet there can be no question that a 
work of art by Le Corbusier is at 
home in a Richard Meier house, even 
if it is not what Richard Meier origi- 
nally intended; the architect was 
Meier’s greatest single influence, and 
his forms stand here as reminders of a 
larger presence, just as the trees and 
the lake do. And since the living 
room is a narrow, two-story space, 
viewed as often from upper-level bal- 
conies as from its own level, a com- 
plex rug can frequently be seen from 
above as a painting. 


Richard Meier 


continued from page 190 


That the living room is as likely as 
not to be perceived from above re- 
flects a critical reality of the house: It 
isa high, multistoried pavilion on the 
lake more than it is a conventional 
residence. While the structure con- 
tains all of the elements of a house—a 
living room, dining room, kitchen, 
master bedroom suite and four other 
bedrooms—they are arranged in a 
tight, vertical fashion, and they nestle 
up against the side of the bluff on 
which the house is set. Most of the 
rooms are small, except the living 
room, which would be awkwardly 
high and narrow but for the fact that 
the space outside, the view through 
the great glass wall to the lake, effec- 
tively becomes part of the interior: 
The room is in some ways a perch, as 
the whole house is in some ways a 
balcony over the lake. 

On each level the interior is ar- 
ranged in three zones, all parallel to 
the lake. Bedrooms are set in the back, 
on the inner side of the house away 
from the lake, while the main living 
areas are on the lake facade, with cir- 
culation and a light well in the mid- 
dle, as a kind of division between the 





The greatest element 
of this house is its wall of 
glass facing the lake. 





grand, high and open public spaces 
on the lake facade and the more en- 
closed, private, interior spaces. Only 
on the lake fagade does the house 
open up to the grandeur of scale that 
makes it so spectacular. 

Because the site is so steep, the 
house is entered via a bridge to the 
upper level, the only floor at the level 
of the quiet country road from which 


access to the site is gained. From the 


road not much more than that one 
floor is clearly visible, and the house 
reads like a low, white cottage, giving 
no hint of the majesty with which it 
addresses the lake. Neither does it 





suggest much of the extraordinary 
view that will be revealed, gradually 
but confidently, as the visitor moves 
in, down and through the house. The 
top level contains only a small inte- 
rior vestibule, which offers a narrow 
and tantalizing glimpse of the lake, 
and a large roof deck. From this level . 
a stairway descends to the guest bed- 

room level, with balconies that over- 

look the two-story living room and 

reveal for the first time the two-story 

wall of glass facing the lake that is the 

house’s triumphant gesture. The stair, 
continues down to the living room. 
level itself, which also contains the: 
master bedroom, and then farther, 
below to the kitchen and dining 

room. There are several deck spaces 

around the lake side of the house, and 

a cantilevered stair flies out of the 

treetops to connect the living room- 

level and dining room-level decks. It 

is an exuberant gesture, a celebration, . 
as so rarely exists in contemporary ar- 

chitecture, of the classic modernist 

dream of technology as an exhilarat- 

ing, even liberating force. 

But the greatest element of this 
house is its wall of glass facing the 
lake, something that is not so much 
within the Corbusian vocabulary as 
taking off from it. It is the free fagade 
of Le Corbusier, but here turned into 
something both complex and soaring, 
a wall that reads neither as a void 
nor as a plane but rather as a frame, 
a combination of thin solids and 
expansive voids. It is both open and 
enclosed, and it is as much of a 
picturesque composition, in its way, 
as any of the collages that Richard 
Meier produces to give his eye and 
hand relief from large-scale architec- 
ture. The wall, with its mix of large 
and small panes of glass, pipe railings 
and chimneys, is a pristine object; its _ 
ancestry is in the work of Mondrian 
as much as Le Corbusier. It strikes . 
a perfect balance of solids and 
voids, horizontals and verticals, and 
it sits amid the trees above Lake Mich- 
igan with utter self-assurance—and 
with more grace now, perhaps, than 
ever before. 
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Even grown-ups need to know that Santa loves them. 
| And a very special way to Say it this Christmas 
is with a gift of flowers from your FTD® Florist. 
They have a beautiful Selection of holiday arrangements 
that will Keep Saying “I Love You’ after all the gifts are put away. 
Just make Sure you aSk your florist to send it through FTD. And 
prove to the ones you love that there really is a Santa Claus. 
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Of Arts and Crafts 


For ten years the Jordan Volpe Gallery in SoHo set the pace 

for collectors of American Arts and Crafts furniture and 

painting. Now the principals have gone their separate ways 

and have reassembled on Madison Avenue. Vance Jordan 

reopened Jordan Volpe in January 1987, but the emphasis 

now is on American paintings from 1870 to 1940, and the 

roster of artists includes William Merritt Chase, an occa- 

sional Mary Cassatt, Thomas Hart Benton and Joseph Stella. 
Former Jordan Volpe 

furniture expert Beth Cath- 

ers has opened her own 

gallery in partnership with 

Nick Dembrowsky. Cath- 

ers & Dembrowsky offers 

pieces by Frank Lloyd 

Wright, Dirk van Erp, Har- 

vey Ellis and the Stickley 

brothers—Gustav, Leopold 

and J. George. Among, the 

contemporary designers 

who are appreciative cli- 

ents are Jed Johnson, Rob- 

ert A. M. Stern, Gwathmey 

Siegel and Peter Schubert, 


who designs interiors for Kohn Pedersen Fox. In case you 
need an authoritative pictorial reference to the style, Beth 
Cathers and Tod Volpe are the authors of the recently pub- 
lished volume Treasures of the American Arts & Crafts Move- ° 
ment. Jordan Volpe, 958 Madison Ave., New York 10021; j 
212-570-9500. Cathers & Dembrowsky, 1000 Madison: 
Ave., New York 10021; 212-737-4466. 


Moving Movements 


Followers of the Academic 
and Belle Epoque art move- 
ments may be interested to 
know that Pannonia Gal- 
leries (AD, July 1988) has 
left its Madison Avenue lo- 
cation for a berth in a land- 
mark block just east of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The new quarters pro- 
vide more room for the 
large canvases favored by 
owners Julian and Pamela 
Beck and have a more for- 
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A Parisian Pagoda 


O ne of the most exciting museums in Paris is not a 
museum at all, but a shop of Oriental art and antiqui- 
ties. It is the house that Loo built, though not a house either, 
but a three-story red pagoda in Paris’s stately seventh ar- 
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mal feeling, in keeping 
with the period they show. 
21 E. 82nd St., New York 
10028; 212-628-1168. 





rondissement. The expatri- 
ate son of wealthy mer- 
chants, Ching-tsai Loo 
literally opened Europe to ancient Oriental design at the 

turn of the century. He went on to become “the greatest 

dealer of all time in Oriental art,” in the words of a former 

dealer in Oriental art who is merely renowned, and was 

instrumental in forming the collections of Charles Freer, 

Northrop Winthrop and Charles A. Pillsbury. 

Directed nowadays by the grandson of the founder, C.T. 
Loo and Co. continues to display singular examples of the 
craft of China, Korea and Japan. Tenth-century jardinieres, 
sculpture of the Sung period and 18th-century reverse-glass 
paintings were noted recently amid the furniture and por- 
celain. Our source found sublime qualities in an antique 
kimono stand. “It was exquisite in balance, with two sup- 
ports curling up from the floor that gave it the look of a 
modern sculpture. It belongs with a priceless kimono.” 

The Loo workshop has enjoyed a complementary lon- 
gevity, and still fashions contemporary lacquer furniture 
and antique reproductions. The contemporaries are mod- 
eled after the antiques, incorporating the traditional lac- 
quering process and the graceful lines without 
ornamentation. Reproductions, regarded as superb, are 
made to order in the colors and dimensions of the client’s 
choice. C.T. Loo and Co., 48 rue de Courcelles, 75008 Paris; 
42-62-53-15 and 42-25-17-23. 
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Test drive a Maserati today. But carefully. 


There's only one thing more exhilarating than 
taking a Maserati out for a test drive. 

And that’s driving a Maserati you actually 
own into your driveway for the first time. 

It is literally the experience of a lifetime. 
But unfortunately, it’s also an experience most 
people think is out of their league. 

Unfortunate, because this larger-than-life car 
is in fact a car for everyday life. And with models 
starting at around $43,000¥ it’s one you could be 
driving home tomorrow. 

Now when you finally do take your first 


Maserati out for a test drive, start by going 0 mph. 


Just look at the interior that surrounds you. 


Seats that are covered in handworked leather. 
Paneling of hand-polished burled elm. And on 
the dash, a Swiss-made timepiece, fashioned by 
a watchmaker, not robotics. 

All of this slow, painstaking craftsmanship 
stands in marked contrast, of course, to what's 
under the hood. Because there's nothing slow 
about the engine of a Maserati. 

In the case of the 1989 Maserati 430 sedan you 


©1988 Maserati Automobiles Incorporated 


without notice. Actual price set by dealer. Title, taxes, freight and options extra. ** 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price for model 430 shown above 


See dealer for details of written warranties. Maserati does not cc 


y 


see above, it’s a fuel-injected V-6 engine with over- 
head cam shafts and two water-cooled turbo- 
chargers. It’s capable of taking you from zero to 
sixty in a little more than 6 seconds. 

Of course, given such speed, we've given equal 
attention to a braking system that’s equally 
muscular. For the 430, our engineers have in- 
stalled what they call floating calipers to insure 
maximum contact between the brake pads and 
the front-ventilated discs. 

Another feature on the 430 you're sure to be 
impressed with is the glove compartment. 

Open it and you'll find a 3-year/36,000 mile 
protection plan#* and its companion, a 24-hour 
roadside assistance program. They're now stand- 
430, 
Spyder, or the 228 luxury sports coupe. 


To find out more, call 1-800-234-4065. Or visit 


ard in all our new Maseratis—the the 


your nearest Maserati dealer and ask for a test drive. 

But be warned. While Maseratis feature a long 
list of extravagant luxuries, keep in mind that | 
a radar detector isn't one of them. 


You only live once. Doitina Maserati. (yi 


is $42,580. Other models higher. Prices and specifications 


yndone exceeding posted speed 
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SAPORITI ITALIA 
21010 BESNATE / VARESE / ITALY 
TEL. 0331 / 274198 


MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709109 - 783 574 


U.S. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

IDCNY 30-20 THOMSON AVENUE 

LLC. PHONE 212 / 371 3705-3704 

TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576 9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW-ROOM 
REMARK AMERICA, INC 

THE DESIGN CENTER 

300 D STREET S.W. SUITE 314 
PHONE 202 / 488.4895 


ATLANTA - GEORGIA 
EDELSON ASSOCIATES 

240 PEACHTREE, SUITE 5G6 
PHONE 404-584-5738 





MODEL AVEDON 


DESIGNED BY ; 
arch. Lipparini-Tapinassi 


LIBRARIE MOD. DRY 
design arch. G. Pareschi 


ARMCHAIR MOD. MIAMINA 
design arch. Salvati-Tresoldi 


DuPont Dacron® Fiberfill Cushioning 
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BRONZE SCULPTURES 
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Provocative. Sensuous. Alluring. Timaeless. These are but a sampling of the emotional responses that have bee 
raised in tribute to DESIRE, the second work from the Bolae Bronze eras 2 Collection. A collection that 

ultimately consist of a minimum of seven pieces. * Height: 12/2", Width: 14” Depth 3° ¢ Limited Edition: 150 Wo 

For Order Placement/Gallery feoreseniahon call: 1- 800- 33-BOLAE/in Fla. 305- 6A. 7313 

Bolaé Studio 4874 Southwest 75th Avenue, Miami, Florida 33155 
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Torchére Song 
From designer Val Arnold 
comes the following tale of 
two torchéres. 

“Seventeen years ago in 
San Francisco I bought a 
pair of 19th-century bronze 
torchéres, which, I was 
told, had been designed 
by Bernard Maybeck for 
Wyntoon, the country 
lodge of Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst (AD, Jan. 1988). The 
original Wyntoon burned 
to the ground, and so I 
thought these were the 
only two in existence. 

“Then recently I saw the 
same pair ina Butterfield & 
Butterfield auction cata- 
logue. I was going to check 
them out but never quite 
got around to it. A few 
weeks later I was looking 
around antiques stores with 


a client and, lo and behold, 
came across the pair with 
documentation. Out of cu- 
riosity I called my original 
client to find out if he had 
consigned the torcheres to 
auction. He said no, so I as- 
sumed that Maybeck had 
had two pairs cast out of 
solid bronze. 

“Next we are in New 
York and, of course, come 
across another pair. My cli- 
ent, meanwhile, has gone 
to northern Italy and natu- 
rally comes across two 
pairs, one set exactly the 
same as the original, one set 
very similar. In 17 years | 
had never seen any others, 
and now I’m inundated 
with them. Now I believe 
that either they were made 
for Maybeck in an Italian 


Spanish 
Country Style 
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hile all eyes will be on Spain in 1992, when the 

country hosts the Olympics and the World’s Fair, the 
focus right now is on Spain’s reemergence in the design 
world. Antiques dealer Jean-Claude Ciancimino has 
teamed up with designer Jaime Parlade on Ciancimino 
Parlade, a ‘‘decorator’s store” on the road to Ronda. 


Inside the Design World 
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find them at Metro An- 
tiques in New York or La 
Maison Frangaise in Los 
Angeles. Or take a trip to 
Florence—you can’t miss 
the torchéres, they’re 14 
feet high. Doesn’t that 
sound like more fun?” 


bronze foundry or the 
Hearsts found them in Italy 
on their travels and bought 
them for Wyntoon. 
“Whatever the case, they 
now sell for $24,000 to 
$65,000, depending on 
their condition. You can 





Ciancimino, whose London antiques shop set the stand- 
ard for William IV furniture, says, “We are trying to invent 
a style for Spain. The country is virgin, receptive to new 
ideas, and so are we. Our formula is not quite defined yet.” 
Ciancimino’s contribution is things English, such as an Ed- 
wardian sofa in leather that is copied in softer lines, and the 
floral Geoffrey Bennison fabrics used to cover it. 

As one of Spain’s top interior designers, Parlade has in- 
terpreted the Mediterranean both at home and abroad, such 
as Julio Iglesias’s Miami home (AD, Nov. 1984). Parlade’s 
Spanish roots and his fondness for English country 
houses—‘The English have the taste for country living. I 
love the way they throw things together for comfort”— 
help create an inventory characterized by Ciancimino as 
“an accumulation of adaptations. Colorful, amusing, not 
too serious. Suited particularly to the many people who 
have second homes here.” 

The shop practices a certain nostalgia, harking back to 
the romance of the late 19th century, and the inventory is a 
blend of British Empire and Moroccan and Syrian rare 
woods, Moorish-tile tabletops and bamboo and lacquer 
from Hong Kong. But the partners also include local crafts, 
such as mirrors framed in shells or porcelain jugs in the 
form of corn husks. Ciancimino Parlade, Carretera de Ron- 
da, km. 5 San Pedro de Alcantara (Marbella); 781-847. 


continued on page 228 
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IN NEEDLEPOINT RUGS 






FASCINATION 


PORTUGAL 
request a Personalized Authenticity Certificate. 


MOREIRA’S 


your rug, 


Rest easy, Biedermeier is here to stay. 





} NEWEL. 
4 The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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Drying Your Best 
When we called, the part- 
ners Jensen von Covenho- 
ven had just sent off a 
nine-foot-tall nova of dried 
roses, curly willow, lark- 
spur and allium to Sun Val- 
ley in a grape picker’s 
basket. ‘“Normally we 
don’t like to package and 
ship our flowers because 
they’re fairly fragile,” says 
Thomas von Covenhoven. 
“And our designs usually 
need some room.” 

The use of dried flowers seems to be undergoing a renais- 
sance, partly because they have a two-year “lifetime.” “The 
subtle colorings that you’re able to get, the pastel quality, 
sets a mood that we like very much,” says designer Frank 
Pennino, who typically uses them as a complement to cut 
flowers. “Dial Jensen and Tom create the best arrangements 
I’ve ever seen.” In a house Pennino is currently designing, 
their work can be found on a Biedermeier table in the entry 
hall and in two 19th-century urns in the living room. 

Recent whimsies include rose topiaries, a cone-shaped 
topiary of pecans and walnuts and a three-foot sheet-moss 
squirrel, complete with bushy tail, holding a bouquet of 
dried roses. The dried fruits of the duo’s labor can be found 
at Palladio and La Maison Frangaise antiques stores in Los 
Angeles, or at their studio, by appointment only. Jensen 
von Covenhoven, 9553 Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 


902127 213-277-2724. 
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Ithough Armando 

Uriostegui Guereca 
started his career as a dress 
designer, a commission to 
cover a screen with fabric 
led him to transfer his 
dressmaking skills to up- 
holstery. He makes tradi- 
tional and elegant pillows, 
stools and slipper chairs, 
covered in Cowtan & Tout 
fabric. One designer he ad- 
mits to working with is 
Ann LeConey, but 
he says, Im a 
ghost to most of 
the others. If they 
want somebody to 
make the fabric 
they have just 
chosen into a foot- 


pelmet, chances are it will 
get sent to me.” Armando 
Uriostegui Guereca, 41 Per- 
ry St., New York 10014; 
212-633-2094. 








Designed for Reading 


A roundup of new books 
and other noteworthy 
publications: 

Mrs. Monro, the London 
design shop that has been 
at the same Montpelier 
Street location since the 
1920s, almost single-han- 
dedly defined the English 
country house look and led 
the chintz revival. The 
founder’s daughter, Miss 
x Jean Monro, who has run 

the business for the past 30 
years, has compressed its history into a memoir titled 71 
Montpelier Street (Weidenfeld & Nicolson; £16.95) ... 
First published in 1963, Self-Portrait: Man Ray, the artist's 
autobiography, is now available again through the efforts 
of Christopher Phillips, who was allowed access to Man 
Ray’s darkroom, which had been sealed off after his death 
in 1976. The revised edition contains many photographs 
never seen before, as well as some from Juliet Man Ray’s 
personal collection, and Mme Man Ray (AD, Dec. 1986) has 
written a new afterword that covers the period from 1963 
to 1976 (New York 
Graphic Society Books, 
Little, Brown; $35) ... . 
Marie-Claude Lalique | ! 
(AD, Oct. 1988), the  {{|\ 
third-generation de- 
signer and president of 
Cristal Lalique, has 
written a history of the 
famous glass company “2 
begun in Paris at the 
turn of the century. 
While much of Lalique 
is given over to sumptuous photos of vases, bowls and dec- 
orative objects, of particular interest are many photos of 
René Lalique’s earlier works, including Art Nouveau-in- 
spired jewelry designed between 1885 and 1905 (Rizzoli; 
$100)... Rooms: Design and Decoration features the inte- 
riors of John Stefanidis, with photographs by Derry Moore 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson; £35). Included are lavish country 
house interiors and simpler designs for houses on the Greek 
island of Patmos ... Vincent Scully’s Household Gods & 
Sacred Places, American Art 1650-1914 (New York 
Graphic Society Books, Little, Brown; $35) expands on the 
recent public television series that Scully hosted in which he 
examined American art and artifacts housed in the Ameri- 
can Wing at the Metropolitan Museum of Art... The third 
edition of the AFA Guide to New York City, by Elliot 
Willensky and Norval White (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
$20.95), offers an updated neighborhood and building guide 
... Miller’s Pocket Antiques Fact File (Viking; $8.95), 
compiled by Judith and Martin Miller, is packed with dates 
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and glossaries on everything from furniture to porcelain. 


( stool, pillow or 
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Danny Alessandro, | 


Edwin Jackson,! 


PPL Se 


307 East 60th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
VAP VSD 2a ele) 


8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 





18th Century Early American pine mantel. 
18th Century Early American brass andirons. 
Brass and steel tools; brass and wire mesh fenc 
Quilt courtesy Eye Care, Inc., Washington D.C 
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| | : ? tadhenasiniaae 3 ; _ America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 
| y ’ antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every avai | 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 





Brochure of reproduction mantels—5 dollars. 


te " . - AHome Furnishings Trade Showroom. 
| a j i Ree =~ Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 

















SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides padded protection for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases 
will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 









ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
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MAGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your free. $22 (2.25) BACK ISSUES: Available ALL 
1984 to present. Please lis 

Leen aac back issues neat and selections on a separate § O04 

available. 8: 


$6 each (we pay shipping 





| | office, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin 
} 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. Prices subject to change. Pleasefi(y 
6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architech ( 


Digest Selections are registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license ; 
Ie 


| CALL TOLL: FREE 800: 421-4448 
| ee eee ee ee 
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Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 


(indicate quantity) 


#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 








(1) Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 














NAME may elg 1 
NAMI (please print) AMD8 (California residents add applicable sales tax) 
ADDRESS r r . - 3 

) Visa ] MasterCard C) American Express 
CITY Card # 
STATE — ZIP Exp. Date 








#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) }l 
#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
BACK ISSUES $6 each | 











GRAND TOTAL $ 
Please add amount indicated in ( 
shipping per unit shipped 


) for 
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NEW YORK POSTER = ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Now savor an image that captures the glamour 

and excitement of New York, combined with we style 
and sophistication of Architectural Digest. Send for your 
poster—featuring the cover of Architectural Digests 
1988 New York Collectors Edition— today. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST : | 


19 inches x 25 inches 





FASHION POSTER 


Baron de Meyer’ vintage photograph, featured on the 
cover of Architectural Digests September 1988S Fashion 
Issue, is a classic image of timeless style. Send today 
for your exclusive Fashion Issue cover poster. 





Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 

















* |ALL TOLL FREE en | 
said 00°421°4448 (please print) APD8 
if INDI DIREC ee ee ee 
aw «fon Fri 9 A.M.—5 PM. Pacific Time. CITY STATE ZIP | 


) California, call 800-252-2071. 
‘edit card orders only. Prices subject to 


_.}ange. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Z 
| ‘fer good in USA and Canada ae —— #193011 1988 NEW YORK POSTER 
——__ #192511 FASHION POSTER 


(indicate quantity) 








1988 Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. $25 for the first poster, 
t) ‘nf! pie ipeccnved: GRAND TODAT $22 s ss $20 for each additional 
af 
' rchitectural Digest is a registered trademark [_] Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp 
_ Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and is cpio ‘ ; 6 ee 
| a ander license. (California residents add applicable sales tax) 
[_] Visa MasterCard (_] American Express 
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Show & Tell 





JAMES WOLNICK 


The highly sophisticated weavings of the ancient Peruvi- 
ans, who used cotton and wool in every conceivable textile 
technique, have been recreated by Schumacher in its Trea- 
sures of the Ancient Andes Collection. Paracas Sun Symbol 
and Andean Tunic, the former adapted from the weavings 
of the Paracas tribe, the latter from those of their descen- 
dants, the Incas, both contain abstract geometric shapes that 
were woven into cloths used for burial garments. Paracas 
Desert Birds, drawing on the representational images of ani- 
mals the pre-Columbians used, features orange and blue 
winglike markings set against a vivid red background. 
Nazca Poncho and Chimu Tunic are bold geometrics with 
interlocking patterns of serpents. 

Jack Lenor Larsen has a new Millennium Collection that 
displays his customary versatility with techniques and 
weaves. Palazzo, a combination of silk and fine wool that 
has the look of a Renaissance damask, contrasts a heavily 
baroque floral pattern in a metallic sheen of silver or rust 
with a dark background. With this there is a vertically 
banded version of a heavy Thai silk that Larsen has used 
before called Shan Linea. Karahara is a finely woven design 
of quince blossoms on backgrounds of deep red, blue or 





Woolies Worth 


ansen/ Yeakel Gal- 
leries in California 


have their eye caught—the 
objects must have a much 
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silver green. The blossoms have the soft, painterly effect of 
designs in Art Déco Chinese carpets. One of the few prints 
in the collection is Caravaggio, a cornucopia of autumnal 
fruits in baskets, which is printed on linen. 

Nocturne is a Sheer fabric done in nickel and bronze with 
light-refracting sprays like fireworks woven into the fabric. 
Larsen says that one reason he has used a great deal of silk’ 
in this collection is that on one of his trips researching pre- 
Columbian fabrics he encountered some Colombian coffee 
pickers who work only six weeks a year and have started 
co-ops to grow silk. 

Gretchen Bellinger has perfected the skill of design 
through weaving in her minimalist fabrics. Her new Sum- 
mer Adirondack Collection comes from her childhood 
memories of summers in upstate New York. With such 
names as Summerhouse, Rowboat and Cutwater, the collection 
of rough linens and smooth duck evokes crisp summer 
days. A fabric called Wilderness Park, which she has had in 
her repertoire for some years, comes from the Winter Adi- 
rondack Collection, but its red or green wool texture has 
been newly colored with contrasting flecks of wool in yel- 
low, blue, cherry and lime. 

Among Bellinger’s recent collections is Stars, B’s & Fleur 
de Lis, in which she permits herself the referential joke of 
incorporating the ‘“B” (as in “Miss B.’’) theme into the de- 
signs. Buzz Buzz is a jacquard weave in which bees are 
placed in the smooth surface of the wool. Finally, a light- 
hearted departure for Miss B. is Can-Can, in which a dotted 
swiss is flecked with black instead of the expected white. 


began celebrating its 50th 
anniversary (which actual- 
ly comes up this year) last 
November by opening a 
shop in New York’s Place 
des Antiquaires. Says part- 
ner James Hansen, “‘It’s 
very different selling an- 
tiques in New York than 
doing so in California. Peo- 
ple in New York want to 


stronger initial emotional 
appeal.’” Consequently, tak- 
ing pride of place in New 
York is aca. 1820 table with 
a top made of exotic Jamai- 
can woods, which was cre- 
ated for Lord Sligo, the 
then-governor general of 
Jamaica. The New York 
gallery also has a nine-foot- 
high 18th-century tall-case 


clock, all in red lacquer. 

Through Dec. 12, Han- 
sen/Yeakel in Laguna 
Beach is hosting an exhibi- 
tion held earlier in the fall 
in New York. The subject is 
Woolies—ship portraits 
crafted by British sailors 
and their families between 
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the 1840s and the 1880s. 
Embroidered in wool, the 


Woolies depict ships in full 


sail, birds and bristling can- 
nons. Hansen/ Yeakel, 1099 
South Coast Hwy., Laguna 
Beach, CA 92651, 714-494- 
5526; 125 E. 57th St., New 
York 10022, 212-888-4687. 
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BREATHE 


SPRING IN SAPPORO. 


CALL JAPAN. 
95¢ A MINUTE. 


To find out more about calling overseas, 
call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 112. Go ahead. 
Reach out and touch someone.® 


Economy Discount — Standard 
JAPAN 3am-2pm = =68pm-3am_ = 2pm-8pm 


$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 





* Average cost per minute varies depending on the lenath of the call, First minute costs 
more. additional minutes cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in 
the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 3°% federal excise tax and applicable 
state surcharges. © 1988 AT&T 
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The right choice. 
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You'll find every thing about your visit here to be totally cuisine, luxurious suites and truly exceptional service. 
uncompromised. From the spectacular view across our For reservations, call 800-237-8821 today (800-282-0113 ’ 
dazzling white beach and emerald Gulf waters, through in FL). Or write 301 Gulf of Mexico Drive, Longboat 

our championship golf and tennis, toour award-winning Key, FL 34228. And enter the realm of the extraordinary. 


m™ LONGBOAT * KEYG Dia 


An Arvida Resort Community 


©1988 Arvida/]MB Partners 


‘ ARCEMECTURAIL ELE IRITAGE » 


Original and Antique Garden Statuary - Chimney Pieces - Complete Panelled Rooms for Home and Boardroom 
Oak and Mahogany Doors - Important Stained Glass - Hotel Restaurant and Bar fitments 


[A/: extremely attractive 
mid 18th century 


Limestone Fire Surround 
having a carved shallow 
arch with shield 
decoration, surmounted 
by an Acanthus carved 
lintel flanked by two 
Rosette Bosses above 
which is a shaped shelf. 








Height 5/2” 
Width 6’ 


19th century Oak 
Panelling with carved 
oak cornice depicting — 
vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes — 
approx 70 running feet. 


Height 7 


We have moved to the Cotswolds, just 4 miles from Broadway and 8 miles from Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Architectural Heritage Limited, Taddington Manor, Taddington, 
Nr. Cutsdean, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England GL54 SRY 
Telephone: Stanton (038 673) 414 Telex 43432 DSA-G Ref. AHC Fax (038 673) 236 








Shown actual size of approximately 4” in length. 


A fantasy in Sapphires. Gold. Crystal. 


From the great House of Fabergé, a fabu- electroplate on sterling silver. A stunning if 

lous creation. In the treasured collecting combination of art mediums. = 

| tradition of opulent Fabergé art. Totally enchanting, this unique House of Fa 

The Jeweled Cub. Intricately sculptured. Fabergé original will radiantly enhance a 

Created from a single piece of full-lead your home. Specially imported from France i 

crystal. The polar bear elegantly frosted. and available exclusively from The Frank- | i 

| | With precious sapphires for his eyes. And lin Mint. The price: $195. Please enter your | = 
| | his prize catch — a fish in pure 24 karat gold commission by December 31st. a 
| ; 


© 1988 FM 


The Franklin Mint - > Please mail by December 31, 1988. 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my commission for The Jew- ae ie ’ SIGNATURE 
eled Cub by The House of Fabergé. | . f — 

need send no payment now. Bill me $39.* . es ey NAME 
when it is ready to be sent, and for the i . 
balance in four monthly installments .of 
$39.* each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax and a A A 
total of $3. for shipping and handling CITY/STATE/ZIP 


ADDRESS 





12314-1 


THE FABERGE JEWELED CUB 
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Portrait by 
an Artist 


You are determined to pre- 
serve your image for pos- 
terity, but the prospect of 
an eyeless marble statue 
is dismaying and posing 
for a formal oil painting 
is daunting. Enter Heidi 
Kennedy, who combines 
polymers, papier-maché 
and cement with pigments 
to create truly lifelike “por- 
trait” busts of you and your 
loved ones. Although she 
lives in Rome, Kennedy ac- 
cepts commissions from 
around the world, mainly 
because she works from 
photographs. A new wrin- 
kle in her line is clients re- 
questing that she create a 
bust of their favorite peo- 
ple, who thus far have in- 
cluded Vladimir Horowitz, 
Shakespeare and Laurel 
and Hardy. The artist can 
be contacted through Cher- 
yle J. Wicker, 2250 Bush St., 
San Francisco 94115; 415- 
922-2488. 


Himalayan Woods 


Among the small sect of 
craftsmen who carve icon- 
ographic marvels in Hima- 
layan wood is a New 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Patron Saint of Stained Glass 


efore the founding of the London 

Stained Glass Repository in 1982, 
a wealth of stained glass from demol- 
ished Anglican churches was likewise 
demolished or lost. In response to this 
“terrible waste” of Victorian and Ed- 
wardian craft, Michael Coles started the 
Repository to rescue stained-glass win- 
dows from redundant churches and 
find new homes for them. The Reposi- 
tory isa registered charity; recipients are 
asked for donations only to cover the 
costs of rescuing, cataloguing and per- 
haps restoration. “The idea was to re- 
move the glass to safe storage and 
promote interest in its reuse by archi- 
tects and designers,”’ says Coles, himself 
a stained-glass artist and consultant to 
the Historical Buildings Division of the 
Greater London Council. “Most of the 
glass goes back to churches. And we 
have sent glass to churches in Australia, 
Japan and Africa. We’ve also placed the 
stained glass in schools, restaurants and 
private residences.” 

The most satisfying project Coles has 
engineered in connection with the Re- 
pository involved resurrecting an 1874 
Clayton and Bell series depicting St. 
John of the Cross. He removed these 
from a church in Islington and placed 
them in the Church of St. John in south 
London, which had lost its original win- 
dows in a World War II bombing raid. 
Additional panels were needed to fit the 
dimensions of the new setting, so Coles 


requested help from the much-admired 
Lincolnshire Stained Glass Studio. “In 
the end, the new work blended exactly, 
magnificently, with the old.” 

The London Stained Glass Repository 
is housed in the Worshipful Company 
of Glaziers and Painters of Glass Hall, 
located at the foot of London Bridge. For 
availability and other information, con- 
tact Michael Coles, English Heritage, 30 
Warwick St., London W1; 734-8144. 
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Yorker named Stephen C. Lowe. Lowe essentially adopted 
Nepal and its traditional arts, working with wood sculptors 
and bronze casters to develop pieces appreciated by both 
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Nepalese and Westerners. His work has architectural, deco- 
rative and fine-art applications, though, as in the case of 
Creation (a ten-foot-high window and decorative arch en- 
semble in sal wood inlaid with bronze figures, silver, gold 
and copper), these boundaries often blur. 

Other projects include Lowe’s elaborate temple and sets 
for The Golden Child, filmed in Nepal, and the interior of 
Kathmandu’s largest hotel, the Himalayan. Only hand- 
made tools and traditional casting, carving and construc- 
tion techniques are used. Because the windows, doorways 
and furniture displayed in Lowe’s Kathmandu “show- 


room” are constructed with pegs, they are easily collapsible | | 


for shipping. If you can’t make the trek to Nepal, Lowe’s 
American base is his Manhattan gallery, Tradition 3 Thou- 
sand, which houses Creation, among other of his creations, 
and the work of many Asian and Asian-inspired artists. 
Tradition 3 Thousand, 273 E. 10th St., New York 10009, 
718-727-1498; Himalayan Wood Carving Masterpieces, 
Dattatreya Square, Bhaktapur, Nepal.0 
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To see the complete collection of Seiko Cloce 








DISCOVER ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS... 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE ANTIQUES ¢@ RENT OR BUY 
LOW PROP RENTAL RATES @ SALES UP TO 50% OFF 


Large Kidney Shaped Incredible Bronze 1 % i oh 9 pe. Art Deco Dining Set 
Mounted Art Nouveau Desk and Chair Phi : - ' - 
Deco Sideboard/Bar with Chromep 
Details, en Suite 
Wooton Patent Secretary Desk, 
Standard Grade and Leather Victorian 
Swivel Chair 


Grand Louis XV 
Carved Walnut Mirror 


Diet Art Nouveau Sideboard, F 
en Suite Fabulous 11 pe. Art Nouveau 


Dining Set by Diet ' Unusual 72” Oak Rolltop Desk 


with Carved Detai 
: , ke | 
™S x 
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6 pe. Americana - 3 pe. Carved Mahogany Parlour Set 
P a . Beautiful Rosewood Victorian f 
Mahogany Office Group Marble Top Etagere with Dolphin Arms 


Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 








American Victorian Walnut Cylinder Italian Deco Marble Top Ornate [talian Deco Bed Set Italian Deco Armoire with 
Desk, Extraordinary quality Dresser. en Suite with Bronze Plaque Quezelle Shades, en Suite 


VICTORIAN WALNUT TAK | ART NOUVEAU: 
e Wooton Desks’ @ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 


@ Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 

e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 

e Bookcases e Pool Tables f e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 
{all Pieces 

e | i ene ; ART DECO: 

ee ae he Ons : e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 

e Dining Sets © File Cabinets NEW WAREHOUSE St aarcat 

e Partners Desks e Chairs & Tables ADDRESS e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 

e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 

COUNDRSCERENCH |” LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 

e Dining Sets —@ Bed Sets | CARR yas Cl ee e Railings e Leaded Glass 

Si Bee h a ene Fables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 

e Swivel Chairs © Chairs ¢ See 

Bookcases _® Vitrines Apert eas kde pel 86 PG. 1987 SUMMER/FALL 


e Armoires e Etched Windows EDITION CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 
(213) 658-6394 








Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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Our readers have a passion for life. 


Their love of great food experiences 
inspires them to discover new tastes, 
cultures, products, places. 

For them, quality is everything, 
money no object. In fact, Bon Appétit 


readers have a higher median household 


income than the readers of Vanity Faur, 


Town & Country, Money, New York 
Magazine, HG, Travel & Leisure, Gourmet 
and Food & Wine* 

Best of all, we give you over 4 million 
sophisticated readers like these every | 
month. Making us the No. 1 Epicurean 


magazine not only in circulation—but in 





affluence and authority as well. 


BonAppétit ; 


America’s Leading Epicurean Magazine. 





*Source: Adult Median HH 


Spring 1988 MRI 
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| galleries featured in this issue. 
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Superb pair of 
Regency library 
chairs, circa 1810. 
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3 ®Kentshire 


aa 37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 
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As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 

respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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The Valley—Mountain in Var, near La Garde Freinet, 1970. Acrylic on canvas, 3 by 4 feet (91 x 121 cm.) 


Recorded and reproduced in David Hockney by David Hockney, New York 1977, plate 331 


David Hockney 


is represented by 


André Emmerich Gallery 


41 East 57th Street, New York 10022 - Telephone (212) 752-0124 + Fax 212 371 7345 








A special advertising 
section for the California reader 








Antique Fair 


10 —4 DAILY 


Mechanical, and Scientific Antiquities FRENCH FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Finely Engineered Models = 


103 West Aliso Street Ojai, California 93023 (nF 


Telephone (805) 646-0204 BY 4 
Shop 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. every Friday, Saturday, yf 


Sunday and Monday or by appointment 


Me 6512 WASHINGTON STREET, YOUNTVILLE 


Every P rofession Has A History . NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 94599 


(707) 944-8440 


OJAI | YOUNTVILLE 


LOS ANGELES rey ay tA B 


9 


‘ ON Le va embe Te 
: trnual ¢ Q — 77 
Santa Monica F 
Civic Auditorium oe ae 
1855 Main Street Sunday 


(At Pico Blvd.) = 
{ Pico Blvd 12 pm-6 pm 


SS) 
Show 


On, J CLM 


Sponsored by the Junior League of Los Angeles for 
the benefit of our community service projects 
/, /, f 
Ledure ser1es to be pareserited 


After Regency: Whatever Happened to William |V? 
Moderated by William Ezelle Jones 
Friday, Dec. 9th at 10:00 am 


The Creation of Laura Ashley Style—How. It Can 
Work for You 
Presented by Laura Ashley, Inc 
Saturday, Dec. 10th at 3 p.m 
High Tea to follow 
evtew \ight Celebration 


December 8th. Cocktails and Light Supper 


Silver samovar with teapot, two creamers, covered sugar, 800 fine. 


For Information Court of Fountains, Mission & 7th 
Call (213) 937-5566 (408) 624-8823 


HES BRUCE ROBERT ERICKSON 
De ag (707\ 755 _50N00 
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& ART DISCOVERIES 


AMBIANCE ANTIQUES 











Cola 
exhibiting: 
The Colonel 
VR La Colac ool 
re Re a a loo 
; block prints by 
HIROSHI YOSHIDA 






For additional 
information or if you 


Through your interior designer at: Retail and Trade at: 
would like to be on 


C.L. McRae Showroom Elsie Farris Showroom Ambiance Antiques 


our mailing TEP Showplace Square West Design Center South New Locations: 
550 15th Street 23811 Alsio Creek Rd. 887 Santa Cruz Ave. 
‘El Capitan’, 1925, signed Hiroshi Yoshida please contact us: San Francisco,CA94103 Laguna Niguel, CA 92656 Menlo Park, CA 94025 


(415) 626-2726 M-F9-5 (714) 643-2818 M-F9-5 (415) 854-3521 Tues.-Sat. 11-4 


1008 James St., Seattle, WA 98104 (206) 622-1225 


| SEATTLE BAY AREA 


, SHOW PLACE SQUARE LAGUNA BEACH 


Antiques * Decorations 


HEART OF THE LION Monday-Friday 10:00-5:00 laétt . 
and by Appointment Far cast Fire c Aves 


297A Kansas Street 1910 South Coast Boulevard Also in Palm Springs 
(415)255-0593 Laguna Beach, California 92651 166 N. Palm Canyon Drive 
(714) 494-0150 (619) 325-1070 


BRUCE ROBERT ERICKSON 
(707) 255-5090 
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The desert beyond the city 
belongs to me q 
A place of beauty 


for it reminds me 
of a friend 


And wherever 











Established 1905 


in MINASSIAN.. 


Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave. Suite G292 West Hollywood, Ca 90069 
QIORn Racaorlix, RixvyA Wlact LI An Meets An COANE: (kl ocean 








TO THE TRADE 


C. R. Machado, Inc., 7692 Trade Street, Suite A, San Diego, California 92121 619-566-3040 





Thin Profile a 
Lighting Controls NOVO TX 








Undercut back plate gives 
Nova Tsx a unique floating 
appearance. 





Streamlined Elegance—Superb Dimming Control 


@ Wallbox dimmers for incandescent, low @ Six colors—white, beige, ivory, gray, 
voltage and fluorescent lighting. brown, and black. Now also in brass. 

Y Moeamamii eat scietts slide switches for @ Custom finishes, engraving, and 
non-dimmed circuits. silkscreening available. 


Call today for a color brochure: 
(800) 523-9466, (800) 222-4509 in Pa. Or write 
Lutron, 205 Suter Rd., Coopersburg, PA 18036 


This product is covered by one or mle unl tat) U.S. patents: 3,731,142; ® 
3,735,020; 3,746,923; 3,824,428; 3,919,592; Ki Eraer op 4,563,592; 4,737,609; and cor- 
responding foreign patents. Foreign and-U.S: patents pending. Lutron and Nova T +x 


, are registered trademarks. ©1988 Lutron Eléctronics Co., Inc. 








| CAROLINE YOUNC 


DANCE OF THE FIRE DRAGON 
| U L r K L U \ U U 

A glowing natural warmth breathes beneath the surface 
mystique of Caroline Young's paintings. With fluid strokes of 
jewel-bright colors on lustrous silk, the artist creates images that 
seem quite capable of subtle, sensuous movement. At any mo- 
. ment, we wil! hear the soft rustle of her kimono sleeve as she 
continues her graceful dance. 

Caroline Young is an artist of rare and exquisite talent. She 
possesses, at 35, a sense of color and composition that already 
_ approaches perfection. Her understanding of her medium and 

her subjects is deeply intuitive and intensely personal. One can 
_ only wonder in awe what levels her genius will achieve in a full 
lifetime. 

Her medium, painting on silk, is demanding and unforgiv- 
ing. Her works are therefore rare and in high demand, and her 
limited edition graphics are prized by collectors. To order your 
“Dance of the Fire Dragon’ limited edition print and to learn 

more about Ms. Young and her other available art, please call 
our toll-free number: 1-800-336-2436 


“Dance of the Fire Dragon’ Limited edition. 29x 39 inches 
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IMAGES 


Images International of Hawaii 







GALLERIES IN HONOLULU 
AT THE HYATT REGENCY WAIKIKI, WARD CENTER, 
AND ALA MOANA CENTER (THE OTSUKA GALLERIE) 










Masterpiece by Monet 
and Tatung. 





























There are 5 models in the Masterpiece Series; 20” to 30” screens 
The 27” Masterpiece 2710 CPX is shown here. Picture simulated. 


Look again. See how both artist and engineer have captured 
the subtleties of light, color, shadow, tone, and texture. 
Look again and see the picture that will 
Capture your eye. 


Behind the picture is a masterpiece of electronic technology... 
features engineered to uncompromised standards; features that 
convince you that real value means more than price alone. Every 
model in the Masterpiece Series features a square, black picture 

tube with more than 500 lines of horizontal resolution! Each 

model offers the realism of full stereo sound...and a full range 
of sophisticated audio/video features. Picture, sound and 
classic cabinetry...all backed by an incomparable 30 month warranty. 


Think again. And call for the name of the dealer nearest you. 
| 1-213-979-7055, Ext. 257. Ask for a free poster of Monet’s Water Lilies. 








The Masterpiece Series by 


© TATUNG 


ii The most beautiful television pictures in the world. 








Tatung Company of America, Inc., 2850 El Presidio, Long Beach, CA 90810 (213) 979-7055 








Bi make the finest furniture you 
would care to own, we apply 
our know-how passed on through 
generations of craftsmen. Skill, art- 
istry, precision, respect for tradition 
and love of wood constitute the 
essence of our craft. 














To achieve exact reproductions of 
splendid antiques, we pay the 
utmost attention to each stage of 
the creation of our pieces of fur- 
niture. We carefully select the 
woods, rejecting every tree that 
does not have the required nobility 
and dimensions to fit our crafts- 
menss standards. 


Following the rules and tradition 











of French cabinet making, shaping 
and chiseling are done by hand to 
conform to the harmonious lines 
and forms of the past. Our furniture 
is assembled by tenon, mortise and 
the old method of dowels sculpted 
in solid form. Finally, each piece of 
furniture is aged with great care to 


give it its unique patina. 


You are invited to Simon Bigart’s 


showroom to see his complete line 
of XVII and XVIIIth century 


French reproductions. 


Custom sizes and local stock available. For a 
full color catalog, send $10 to the address 
below. Available through your interior 
designer and also for contract. 


BIGART, INC., Pacific Design Center 
#145. 8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel. (213) 659-8857 1-800-345-6781 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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AVERY BOARDMAN wp 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 











All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Gador Built in- 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 








SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 
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otaNew Planetar 


(CONSCIOUSNESS 
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An appeal for 
universal harmony from celebrated world-peace artist 











Enlightenment. Lasting peace. Total bliss. All things are possible if we close our 
eyes to hatred and open our souls to love. That is the message, the plea and the 
promise that flows from the spirit of Andrea Smith into her art and speaks to 
our instinctive longing for eternal harmony. 


To order this sublime work of art or to learn more about Andrea and her other 
available pieces, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


Andrea Smith’s Peace on Earth Festival in Maui 


Join us for the opening of this very special holiday event. Opening night 
reception, Friday, December 16, 6 to 10 p.m., at our Lahainaluna Road gallery. 
To have your name placed on our guest list, or for more information, please call 
1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. Show continues through January 6, 1989. 


) Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 


“Birth of a New Planetary Consciousness.’ Acrylic on canvas, 54 x 76 inches. 
































FLOOR AN 
LARGE RANGE OF NAT 
SHOWROOMS - INVENT 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS 


O oO : A oO 
2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 530 SIKTH AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 (619) 281-2477 

FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAK: (714) 650-3729 FAX: (619) 231-2519 























oO 
1775 ALAMEDA STRE 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 DALLAS, TX 75204 
(415) 864-7813 (214) 528-2890 
TLK: 338-628 FAX: (214) 720-6068 
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GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 
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Furniture & oa 1 BY t 4} 
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COSTA MESA _. © \WEST LOS ANGELES 3 SOUTHBAY _. WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol St. 2250S. Barrington Ave. Pelee CB eC ynaaateyana hye d st Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. be aoa Trane c 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 CARRERE Tey yes 
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mplifiers, Tuners And Receivers. 


The Asti Callecuai A 


elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been thi 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experienc! 
shows both in awards for design excellenc! 
and in the increased home equity our design! 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up 
We take a personal, professional approach ty 


recommend experienced contractors who tak 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spaj 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


y¥ | Shell PVN Or Sel @ Va) 


Elegant Designs for Living 


et 
333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 9021! ; 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 : 


For national & international consultation, Locations throughout California and 
phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 


































= %» Taylor's presents 
-“<\ furnishings of ele- 
sf gance and grace 
| };? for the most discrimi- 
j—— nating home. Living 
d entertaining environ- 
ents resplendent with un- 
fected luxury. Taylor's 
‘léction of exquisite Euro- 
2an imports allows you to 
eate interiors in the grand 
nner. Classic designs, 
ch woods, embellished 
ith details that recall the 
ch heritage of traditional 
egance. 
Taylor's presents the 
-oud‘cultural legacy of Eu- 
ype's most admired styles. 
and carved and painted 
alian furniture. French 
id German tapestries, 
conze and ceramic statues, 
zech and Austrian crystal 
European accessories per- 
‘ct for holiday gift giving. 
ouis XV, Queen Anne, Capo- 
monte, Limoges. Exclusive 


See What We Sound Like. 








6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA. (818) 786-5970, (213) 873-1081. Open Mon - Sat, 9 to 5:30 pm. 
Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, easy financing available. 


CREE SS eee ee hee eS eres. ee ee rr 


CLASSIC EUROPEAN ELEGANCE For GRACIOUS LIVING 


elegance and style which 
have remained a trademark 
of Taylor's for nearly 50 years. 

Stroll through Taylor's 
showroom and experience 
the ambience of Old World 
opulence. Realize the poten- 
tial of every room in your 
home or office with the as- 
sistance of knowledgeable 
decorators, at no extra 
charge. And once you've 
made your selection, you 
can depend upon free deliv- 
ery throughout Southern 
California. Another exam- 
ple of Taylor's commitment 
to quality service. 

Taylor's. In the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Furnishing 
Southern California’s finest 
homes since 1940. 


. PAYLOR’S 


In Van Nuys 























“Pour Seasons” 
by Apphonse Mucha 
An Art Nouweat Tapestry Collection 





207 Wok 1S" W. 


Shese artful lapestr es, Wovel Belgium, 
Come te w set of 4 represeiling the SCOOT? of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 


Te the trade. 
belam, Ine. 
Import JSExport Consultants 
SO. Box 9276 
Glendale, Ca, 97206 -0276 
Fax (818) 248-5981 


Avallable to- the trade. 
A full-color catalogue of fire Belgian -made tapestries available 
upon request. Pease write or Teac. for further details. 











LIGHTING BY 


GREGORY INC. 


Introducing The Epoch Collection 
by 


Y 
NULCO Sr Smooth Alabaster Font 


with Sculptured Green 


Model-Etruscan Patina Arms 


#5290-20 


Introductory 
Price 


: $9999 
ae Sa $16 76 cane 
Ad #11AD 

Shipped Prepaid 
Find Us Fast Anywhere In The 


In NYNEX Continental U.S. 
Yellow Pages 


Call 212-226-1768 


Mail and Phone Orders Accepted 
VISA - MasterCard - American Express 
Distributors of Lightolier, Artemide, Koch & Lowy, etc. 


158 Bowery, NYC, NY 10012 (212) 226-1276 
161 Bowery, NYC, NY 10012 (212) 431-4701 
825 White Plains Rd., Scarsdale, NY 10583 (914) 472-0125 
221 Main St., Fort Lee, NU 07024 (201) 947-0003 





CONRAD original sunshades, reed and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 Tenth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 626 3303 


Representatives: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/DALLAS/DANIA-DCOTA/ 
DENVER / HONOLULU / HOUSTON / LOS ANGELES / MIAMI / NEW YORK / 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANICSCO / SEATTLE / TROY / 
WASHINGTON D.C. 








“Chateau de la Ferte” 


“Northern Coast Sunset” 











Simic CPN os tB accented VNC 
Fine Art Exhibits in December > 


This Month In La Jolla 


ONE MAN SHOW 
PAUL VALERE 





This Month in Carmel 





DAVE DALTON and MAURICE MEYER 
DUAL SHOW 


This Month in Beverly peti 





CHRISTMAS RENAISSANCE EXHIBIT 


Complimentary color brochures available upon request 
Full Color Catalogue $15.00 (64 pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


Living Masters: Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Anthony Casay, David Dalton, Maurice Meyer, 
Reineke, DeShazo, Kresman, Blanchard, Valére, Legrand, Biegler, — 
Nobles, Briks, Lemaitre, Jean-Claude Guidou, Greg Harris, André 
Balyon, Paul Moon, David Garcia, LaManna, William Slaughter, ; 

James Verdugo, Roberto Lupetti, DiBert, Thimgan, Dani, mie ar 
MacQueen, and Herb Mignery. ae 


19th & Early 20th Century Masters: Renoir, Monet, Manet, Pissarcay, 
Degas, Laloue, Maxfield Parrish, Edouard Cortes, Marcel Dyf, © 
Luigi Loir, Robert Wood, and many Tes 


INC. 


Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


One of America’s Leading Fine Art (eM leaay 
Representing over 125 renowned artists 
in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel- DENY CA need 
408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
BEVERLY HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-285-9700, 
CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 
LA JOLLA — 7925 Girard Ave. La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, Nationa 


CARMEL — 
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Tt’s an Adler. 


BY 


ESTABLISHED 1957 


382-6334 


820 S. Hoover St.. Los Angeles, CA 90005 Phone: (213 


Catalogue 59 Western Kye 


RICH COLORS. 
WARM TEXTURES. 


Furnishings 
Collectables 
Lamps 
Pottery 
Dishware 
Antiques 
Pine 
lron 
Stone 
Kilim Rugs 
Cactus 
Jewelry 


BOWEN & KERN 
1010 First Street 
Encinitas 


619/943-8333 


BOWEN & Co. 
2542 West Coast Highway 2940 Main Street 
Newport Beach Santa Monica 
714/650-4090 213/392-3057 
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Showroom for Architectural Products 


GNER 





213/465-9235 
5160 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 
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FAX 213/465-0347 
Condensed catalog 
available $15 
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Glorious tulips, named for the colorful Turkish turbans their 
satiny blossoms recall. The only flower once so scarce its bulbs 
were as good as money. Rarer still, Kasprzycki’s joyous 
interpretation of tulips dancing in the light of a sun-sparkled day — 


The glory of aspringmeadow _for as his many admirers know, limited edition releases by this 
brought to bloom by master colorist brilliant colorist are as uncommon as they are exquisite. 

In Tulips, Kasprzycki has used his characteristic rich, clear 
palette and bold, energetic brush to show us the glowing vibrancy 
of one of nature's most colorful performances. 

To order Tulips or to learn more about the artist and his 
other available works, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 





Lahaina Galleries 


Five locations in Hawaii and at 


- Le Meridien Hotel, Newport Beach, California. 
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“Tulips” by Jan Kasprzycki. Limited edition serigraph. 30 x 40 inches 
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p> ITALY THE BEAUTIFUL 
COOKBOOK 


By Lorenza De’ Medici. A companion vol- 
ume to the sensational best-selling China 
The Beautiful and Asia The Beautiful, 
this equally magnificent volume presents 
both breathtaking photographs of the Ital- 
ian countryside and authentic, mouth- 
watering recipes prepared by a legendary 
chef. 10 x 1444’ 256 pages, 250 color 
photographs. 939.95 


ALL COLOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
COOKING 


Culinary history, techniques and recipes 
from around the world come together in 
this lavishly illustrated volume that is both 
a comprehensive reference and a cook- 
book with a wealth of new recipes for both 
new and experienced cooks. 9 x 117” 400 
pages, color photographs throughout. 
924.95 


OR WHEREVER 
BOOKS ARE SOLD. 


LOCAL BOOKSTORE _—" 


GRAND DESIGN 
The Earth from Above 


By Georg Gerster. In this classic work, now 
reissued in a magnificent new format, _ 
Swiss photographic artist Georg Gerster 
captures the intense splendor and 
extraordinary power of the land. Viewed 
from above, the familiar becomes abstract, 
the grandiose insignificant, and patterns 
indistinguishable from the ground become 
striking. 9° x 12%! 304 pages, 

184 photographs. $40.00 


> GREAT INNS 


OF AMERICA‘ 
1988—1989 Edition 


With comprehensive listings covering each 
inn’s history, available recreation, detailed 
descriptions of the rooms and dining 
facilities plus information about special 
events found in the area, here is an ideal 
guide to discovering off-the-beaten-track 
delights. 6 x 9’ 180 pages, color photo- 
graphs throughout. $12.95 
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- OVER CHINA 
A Celestial View 
of the Middle Kingdom 


By Kevin Sinclair. Foreword by Harrison E. 
Salisbury. Never-before-seen vistas of this 
vast and closely guarded nation are now 
opened to Western eyes in this collection 
of extraordinary photographs taken from 
balloon, helicopter and airplane by an 
international team of the world’s finest 
aerial photographers. 10 x 14! 288 pages, 
color photographs throughout. $50.00 


TOO BUSY TO COOK? 
Volume Tiwo 


Following its popular predecessor that sold 
over 750,000 copies, here are over 600 
more delicious, time-saving recipes from 
Bon Appétit magazine. As before, the 
recipes are designed with the busy cook in 
mind—dishes that are great for entertain- 
ing as well as for everyday meals. 8Y% x 117 
224 pages, 48 pages of full color photo- 
graphs. $19.95 
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Twisted Oak — Oil 





Exhibition of Recent Paintings and Prints 
Opening December 9th 


May we send you a brochure? 


CONACHER GALLERIES 


134 Maiden Lane, San Francisco, CA 94108 « (415) 392-5447 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVE # WHITTIER, CA 90602 
(213) 698-9461 Brochure Available (800) 826-7056 #55" 
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Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by a ment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Yé 
31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1 


CALIFORNIA COLI TION 
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DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 
152 North Central Avenue 








HALLORAN & SONS. ere 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., COR( Ns 4 DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 















downtown Los Angeles 


213.621.2766 











Great fhings Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import — 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(Uj ey! SA Ufo} 
French Carts, circa 1880-1910 
— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
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Visit your nearby Wood-Mode 
showroom and pick up a free 


100-page catalog (nationally \ \ ] K K 
advertised $5.00 value). OOD: ODE 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


Kitchens With Taste Fine Custom Cabinetry 
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213-856-4346 


BURBANK 
: California Kitchens, Inc. 
| 213-849-2431 
ESCONDIDO 
Distinctive Kitchens & Baths 
619-480-9199 
GARDENA 
Alexander Cabinet Company, Inc. 
213-321-2185 
GLENDALE 
Berberian Kitchens & Bath 
818-244-7292 
HAWTHORNE 
West Coast Kitchens 
213-973-5830 
LAFAYETTE 


Plus Kitchens 
415-283-5005 


LOS ANGELES 
Custom Kitchens On La Brea 
213-937-1660 
NEWPORT BEACH 
} Euro-American Kitchens & Baths 
j 214-631-7032 
OAKLAND 
Federal Building Co. 
i 415-482-0300 
ORANGE 
West Coast Kitchens 
714-771-4741 
PACIFIC PALISADES 


The Kitchen Architect 
213-459-7947 
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Discover The Difference’ 
There is a difference in | 
custom-built cabinetry. And 







PALMSEGINGS Wood-Mode makes it. 

Kitchens of thé Desert : ne 

619-568-5618 Offering an unlimited range é 
Pasanea of design possibilities in the 






finest custom-built tradition. % | 





Kitchens By Stewart 


818-792-4208 Design Group 42—for Ameri- ‘ 
SAN DIEGO can ee and con- 
t Interplan Design Corp. struction. Design Group 84— 
619-272-1701 for the exciting, new 

SAN GABRIEL European designs. 

L & W Kitchens Each and every one a very 
818-287-1131 personal reflection of your 

* °SAN RAMON tastes and lifestyle. All quality 


Diablo Valley Cabinetry constructed to earn your 
415-866-0711 confidence. 


"SANTA BARBARA 


Discover the difference for yourself. Our newest catalogue features 100 pages 


SS SSS 


Kitchens And More of fact-filled information and beautiful color photos. To receive yours, send 
805-966-3103 $5 and this coupon to Wood-Mode, Dept. AD-19-3, Kreamer, PA 17833. 
STUDIO CITY 

The Kitchen Factory Rame 

818-764-2869 Address 

SUNNYVALE 


ae ~~ WOOoDMODE. 


International Kitchen Exchange 
State Zip Fine Custom Cabinetry 


408-296-3055 





Wood-Mode Cabinetry has been specified by 
BON APPETIT MAGAZINE for their test kitchen 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c35 





HOPPE IMPORTS 


To the Trade only 


Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques, at low prices. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th €# 6th) San Francisco, CA 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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WHEN READ ALOUD, THIS AD IS NOISIER THAN 





A MIELE DISHWASHER. 








At a mere 50 decibels, Miele runs at a lower level of noise than any other dishwasher you can buy. 
And a higher level of performance. A level attained by virtue of German-engineered features like our 
powerful circulation pump, automatic spray pressure control, triple filter system and turbothermic : ; 
drying. And maintained by virtue of Superior materials like our durable stainless steel wash cabinet. 
A triumph of form as well as function, Miele offers two spacious racks that coddle your china and 





crystal and a separate tray, the world’s first, that protects your silverware. . 
In short, the Miele dishwasher gives you results that are, well, unheard of. Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST MIELE DEALER, CALL THE DISTRIBUTOR LISTED BELOW CLOSEST TO YOUR AREA. OR CALL 1-800-289-MlELE. IN NEW JERSEY, CALL 201-560-0899. 





APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTORS, INC, GOLDMAN ASSOCIATES OF NEW YORK PRESTIGE MARKETING, INC SIERRA ELECTRONICS VENT-A-HOOD OF CALIFORNIA 
Brighton, MI 313/227-6577 New Hyde Park, NY 516/747-6886 Minneapolis, MN 612/920-0522 Sacramento, CA 916/386-0310 Buena Park, CA 714/523-1511 
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The Architects of Time 








Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


Philadelphia (215) 564-6200 ¢ Pittsburgh * Washington, D.C. 


Atlanta e Chicago ¢ St. Louis © Tamna e St. Petershuro ¢ Jacksonville 
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